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CHAPTER  I. 

How  irainly  men  themselves  engage 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays ; 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown*d  from  aov^  single  herb  or  tree, 
Wbose  short  and  narrow  verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid , 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close, 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  Repose.     . 

Andrew  Marvell. 

The  last  moDth  of  spring  was  passing,  and 
the  warm  breath  and  genial  influence  of  sum- 
mer were  shortly  to  be  heralded  by  the  blithe 
and  bonny  May.  Those  who  wrote,  dated  the 
year  as  1688,  a  period  of  deep  and  exciting, 
and  now  of  immortal,  interest,  in  our  nation^'s 
history.      At   the   time    our    narrative    com- 
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nieucesi  the  second  Jamea  had  just  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  an  inveBtigation  touching 
the  legitimacy  of  his  son  ;  but  with  history,  or 
historical  personages,  we  have  at  present  little 
to  do^  our  details  being  devoted  chiefly  to  pri- 
vate individuals  and  private  events. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  mild,  sufficiently 
so  to  tempt  forth  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  and  his 
constant  attendant,  Ralph  Brad  well,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  had  risen.  Sir  Kverard  was  seldom  long 
at  his  toilet;  his  dressing-room,  indeed,  would 
have  seemed  a  den  of  horrors  to  a  modern  gentle- 
man, or  even  to  a  fashionable  baronet  of  the 
period.  We  will  endeavour  to  describe  it.  A 
small  apartment,  panelled  with  black  and  shin- 
ing oak,  each  division  studded  with  hooks  and 
nails  and  pegs  of  various  dimensions,  opened 
upon  a  green  and  extensive  laH'n  :  the  fretted 
framework  and  coloured  glass  of  the  narrow 
casement  were  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
antique  chamber.  There  was  a  huge  chimney- 
piece  extending  along  the  half  of  one  of  its 
sides,  directly  opposite  the  window ;  this  also 
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was  of  oak,  and  wreatlis  of  flowers,  twined  by 
lusty  cupidsi  and  interspersed  with  faotadtic 
heads,  were  carved  upon  it  with  greater  libera- 
lity than  good  taste ;  but  the  seats  within  its 
embrasure,  intended  in  days  long  gone  for  very 
diflFerent  purposes,  were  now  occupied  by  strange 
and  grotesque  objects,  which  at  once  bespoke 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  venerable  gentle- 
man who  was  master  of  Sydney  Pleasance. 

On  one  side,  and  at  the  end  next  the  fire- 
place, a  cushion  of  tarnished  blue  damask  served 
as  a  bed  for  an  enormous  white  Persian  cat, 
whose  red  eyes  gleamed  like  balls  of  living  fire 
when  turned  towards  a  diminutive  ape,  that, 
sitting  gravely  and  silently  on  his  haunches, 
contemplated  with  an  expression  of  lurking 
mischief  the  gambols  of  two  kittens,  whose  short 
fur  and  moderate-sized  tails  bespoke  their  Eng- 
lish birth  and  mixed  descent.  A  curious  table 
stretched  its  unwieldy  length  along  another  side 
of  this  eccentric  chamber  ;  upon  its  colour  and 
quality  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, shrouded  as  it  was  by  dust  and  cobwebs, 
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and  covered  with  various  portions  of  decayed 
plants,  birds'  nests,  fishing-tackle,  mole-traps, 
fly-cages,  butterfly-nets,  and  distorted-looking 
insects,  stuck  on  clumsy  pieces  of  cork  ;  while 
here  and  there  a  huge  mass  of  spar,  a  moon- 
stone, an  elf-arrow,  or  some  such  specimen  of 
geology,  pro%^ed  that 

**  To  no  one  science  was  his  ttute  confmed." 
Over  this  medley  a  glass  case  extended  its 
awkward  height  almost  to  the  ceiling,  but  its 
multifarious  contents  were  too  numerous  and 
too  complicated  for  us  to  attempt  their  arrange- 
ment: suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  consisted  of 
Indian  arrows^  stuffed  birds,  skulls  and  skins 
of  various  animals,  dried  sea-weed  and  shells, 
all  huddled  together  without  care  or  skill,  and 
forming  a  combination  that  would  have  irri. 
tated  beyond  all  control  the  temper  of  a  modern 
naturalist.  There  was  a  shelf-»  too,  within  this 
receptacle,  appropriated  for  books  ;  and  among 
them  a  superbly  bound  copy  of  Evelyn''s  "  Syl- 
va,""  then  esteemed  a  wonder  in  literature,  with 
the  author's  autograph ,  and  an  in^^cription  in 
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his  own  handwriting,  that  "The  booke  was 
presented  to  his  esteemed  and  worthy  fellow-la- 
bourer,  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  as  a  poor  token  of 
his  hi^h  respect  and  consideration,  and  a  small 
manifestation  of  how  truly  he  joyed  in  such  a 
friend."  Beneath  the  table,  reposing  on  a  rough 
bear*skin,  lay  a  noble  dog,  a  genuine  Irish 
wolf-hound  of  the  true  breed:  age  had  shed  its 
snows  over  his  black  and  wiry  hair;  his  eyes 
were  dim  and  ^uuk  within  their  sockets;  but 
the  broad  and  muscular  chest,  the  thews  and 
swelling  sinews  of  his  limbs,  and  his  thick  yet 
Bnely  proportioned  neck,  showed  that  Brano, 
like  the  men  of  his  country,  might  prove  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  as  well  as  a  trusty  friend. 

The  pegs  to  which  we  have  alluded  were 
furnished  in  a»  strange  a  fashion  as  the  other 
portions  of  the  chamber;  on  one,  which 
projected  considerably  from  the  panel,  was 
Kefited  a  superb  scarlet  macaw^  at  that  time 
almost  an  unknown  bird  in  England ;  happily 
for  the  quiet  inmates  of  Sydney  Pleaaance, 
the  creature  was  dead,  stuffed,  and  consequently 
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silent.  SmaUer  and  gentler  omitbological  spe- 
cimens had  been  preserved  in  a  similar  manner ; 
but  their  dusty  coats,  and  fixed  glass  eyes, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  movements  so 
fraught  with  life  and  liberty  of  the  merry  birds 
who  gaily  carolled  and  Hit  ted  over  the  grassy 
lawn  that  fronted  the  windows. 

A  single  fact  is  worthy  of  record,  as  tending 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  one  who,  born  to 
distinguished  rank,  with  much  of  power  wiihin 
his  grasp,  preferred  the  simple  but  certain  en- 
joyments of  a  country  life  to  a  high  place  in 
the  disturbed  court  or  jsenate  of  his  country. 
Many  there  are  who  will  contend,  that  in  peril- 
ous times  a  man  has  no  right  to  prefer  his  own 
comfort  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  ;  but  the 
peaceful  feelings  and  tastes  of  Sir  Everard 
Sydney  rendered  hini  unfit  for  w^ar  or  cabal :  he 
bad  the  wisdom  to  know  this,  and  if  he  were 
selfish  in  enjoying  trauquitlity  on  bis  own  de- 
mesne, when  his  country  was  torn  by  civil  broil 
and  private  dissension,  it  was  the  only  act  of  self- 
ishness that  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  during 
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a  life  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  nar* 
rativej  had  extended  to  sixty  and  five  years. 

But  the  little  trait  of  character  v/e  were 
aboitt  to  notice  is  this:  —  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  window,  somewhat  larger  than  the  others, 
contained  a  painting  of  the  \'irgin  Mary,  hold- 
ing the  infant  Saviour  on  her  knee,  while  the 
shepherds,  clad  in  blue  tunics,  yellow  sandals, 
and  rose-coloured  scarves,  looked  over  her 
fihoukler ;  the  subject  had  not  been  executed  on 
one  entire  piece  of  glass,  but  the  portions  were 
cemented  together  in  no  very  imperceptible 
style :  a  robin,  with  the  longing  which  these 
birdfl  so  generally  exhibit  towards  human  so- 
cietyt  had  taken  a  fancy  to  build  its  nest  in  the 
shell  of  a  large  cocoa-nut  that  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling;  thus,  amid  strings  of  eggs 
of  the  ostrich  and  the  eagle,  the  domestic  win- 
ter bird  occupied  a  prominent  situation,  with- 
out heeding,  or,  at  least,  dreading  the  various 
animals  that  dwelt  in  the  farther  extremities 
of  the  room,  depending,  perhaps,  both  on  its 
own  agility  and  man's  protection  for  its  safety ; 
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it  had  originally  entered  through  an  aperture  in 
the  door,  which,  however.  Sir  Kverard  feared 
was  too  near  the  ground  for  the  little  creature^s 
security ;  he  therefore  directed  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  painted  glass ; — the  condemnecl 
morsel  happened,  unfortunately,  to  be  no  other 
than  the  head  of  the  Virgin, 

Now,  Lady  Sydney  was  a  decidedly  hi- 
goted  Roman  catholic,  and  her  husband,  al- 
though of  the  protestant  faith,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  her  the  least  offence  by  so  simple 
a  sacrifice  to  the  comfort  of  his  feathered  fa- 
vourite ;  in  fact,  Lady  Sydney  had  never  even 
looked  at  the  window,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she 
knew  what  the  painting  represented,  ontil  the 
dilapidation  was  ofRcioualy  pointed  out  to  her 
notice  by  a  certain  Father  Frank,  who  resided 
in  the  family  as  her  spiritual  director,  and  added 
to  his  employment  that  of  jester,  mimic,  and  mas- 
ter of  all  ceremonies  which  had  for  their  object 
the  promotion  of  innocent  mirth. 

In  an  unlucky  moment  he  placed  before  his 
patroness  this  point  of  contention,  expecting  to 
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derive  some  amusement  therefrom,  and  little 
aDticipating  the  results  to  which  it  led.  Now, 
Sir  Everard,  on  all  matters  unconnected  with 
his  darling  pursuit^  was  the  most  yielding  and 
gentle  of  beings,  but  here  he  was  firoi  as  a 
rock ;  so  he  told  his  lady  wife,  "  the  birds  liad 
now  completed  their  nest,  the  mysterious  pro^ 
cess  of  incubation  was  going  forward,  and  he 
would  not  have  their  domestic  happiness  dis- 
turbed, or  the  fate  of  their  progeny  endangered, 
far  tlie  sake  of  any  painted  trumpery  upon 
earth." 

Lady  Sydney,  lofty  and  dignified  on  all  oc- 
casions, was  peculiarly  so  on  this;  she  drew 
herself  to  her  utmost  height,  declared  eternal 
war  with  the  robins,  and  from  that  day  forward 
never  entered  the  dressing-room  of  her  worthy 
lord;  this,  upon  the  whole,  he  considered  a 
fortunate  event,  ad  whenever  she  had  visited 
bis  sanctum  she  bad  straightway  disturbed 
what  he  superfluously  termed  "  his  arrange- 
ments,^ producing  havoc  and  confusion  among 
bis  choicest  curiosities,  directing  what  she  con- 
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sidered  "  rubbish""  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
asserting  (as,  woman-like,  she  was  somewhat 
prone  to  do)  her  authority  over  herb  and  stone, 
parchment  and  feather,  as  if  they  had  been 
her  domestics — or  her  husband  ! 

More  than  two  years  bad  elapsed;  and 
this  extraordinary  Museum  remained  undifi- 
turbed  by  the  lady^s  presence.  Sir  Everard, 
in  that  portion  of  his  own  house,  had  conse- 
quently enjoyed  as  much  of  his  own  way  as 
any  one  can  enjoy  who  permits  a  cat,  a  dog,  a 
monkey,  and  a  young*  laughing,  loving,  gentle, 
affectionate  creation,  just  entering  her  summer 
solstice,  —  by  which  we  mean  to  typify  the 
period  when  the  wild  and  blushing  girl  changes^ 
imperceptibly  but  certainly,  into  the  more  staid 
and  conscious  woman  ; — we  ?ay  that  Sir  Everard 
enjoyed  as  much  of  his  own  way  as  any  man 
can,  who  suffers  three  or  four  such  troublesome 
creatures  to  have  free  ingress  to  his  repository, 
where,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  all  did  pretty 
much  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  cat  was  fortunately  of  that  sleepy  spe- 
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cies  which  desires  peace  and  tranqyillity  rather 
than  exertion  and  mischief*  She  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  kill  her  own  game,  much 
less  to  hunt  for  it;  and  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  wanderings,  few  and  Au"  between, 
confined  her  sphere  of  action  from  the  damask 
ouihion^  and  the  oak  diimney,  to  a  bright  sun- 
shiny patch  of  green  lawn,  within  two  yards 
of  the  window^  where,  in  the  warm  summer- 
timey  with  half-shut  eyes  and  outstretched 
paw9|  she  contemplated,  with  most  un-cat-like 
gentleness,  the  gambols  of  the  wild  birds,  upon 
whose  natural  privileges  she  was  in  truth  too 
lazy  to  infringe* 

The  monkey^s  misdemeanours  were  certainly 
more  numerous  ;  but  the  creature  was  mild  and 
amusing,  and  much  attached,  like  all  other 
things  within  the  precincts  of  Sydney  Plea- 
sance,  (always  excepting  Lady  Sydney,)  to  the 
kind  and  gentle  baronet* 

The  wolf-Jog  was  of  far  too  noble  a  nature  id 
condescend  to  petty  acts  of  disrespect  towards 
eiUier  his  generous  host,  or  his  dwelling;  but 
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he  also  was  fond  of  his  own  will,  did  not 
like  being  disturbed,  and  would  seldom  come 
when  called,  having,  it  would  appear,  a  dogged 
sort  of  way  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  acting 
according  to  his  own  judgment;  dignified  in  his 
habits  and  manners,  but  seldom  affectionate, 
and  rarely  fawning;  indeed,  the  only  person  he 
ever  positively  obeyed  or  care«sed,  was  his  fair 
young  mistress,  the  cheerful  damsel  we  have 
alluded  to  —  the  fourth  pet,  and  the  fourth 
plague  of  the  mugeura,  who,  though  not  Sir 
Everard's  daughter,  was  known,  and  intro- 
duced  by  the  name  of  Rosalind  Sydney. 

It  is  time  we  take  note  of  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  excellent  baronet,  and  observe  his 
proceedings,  as  he  left  the  room,  whose  con- 
tents and  inhabitant's  whether  stationary  or 
migratory 9  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe* He  w^as  unusually  tall  and  erect,  of  a 
free  unfettered  carriage,  and  a  bearing  be- 
speaking both  the  man  of  letters  and  of  gentle 
blood  ;  there  was  more  of  grace  than  strength 
in  bis  form   and   movements,  and   though  age 
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had  dealt  mildly  with  himt  as  with  a  cherished 
offspring,  it  had  sobered  his  »tep,  and  changed 
the  clustering  hair,  that  disdained  the  fashion- 
able incumbrance  of  a  periwig,  from  raven 
black  to  a  closer  resemblance  of  our  nature's 
lot;  it  was  of  mingled  white  and  grey,  and 
curled  with  unrestrained  and  natural  elegance 
over  his  shoulders. 

He  wore  a  coat,  or  rather  tunic,  of  fine  green 
Spanifih  cloth,  which  descended  nearly  to  his 
knee,  where  it  was  met  by  the  wide  tops  of 
boi>ts,  turned  over  with  stout  buff  leather — 
this  peculiar  coat  was  girt  round  his  wai&t  by  a 
horseman's  broad  belt,  containing  no  weapons, 
however,  that  could  be  termed  either  warlike 
or  dangerous,  with  the  exception  of  a  huge 
clasp  knife,  and  a  very  small  hand-axe,  or 
hatchet,  that  rested  on  his  thigh,  the  bright 
blade  of  which  glittered  in  the  morning  light : 
not  that  the  belt  was  unfurnished — by  no  means 
— it  was  adorned  in  many  places  with  pincers 
and  odd-looking  hooks  ;  a  tin  case  dangled  from 
behind,  after  the  fashion  of  a  sabreda^h,   and 
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a  bunch  of  corks,  in  which  were  stuck  miild- 
t tides  of  pins,  kept  it  close  company  :  a  trans* 
verse  belt  crossed  over  the  right  shoulder  and 
passed  under  the  left  arm,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  support  a  flat  wicker  basket, 
which  was  smartly  fastened  by  a  bow  of  green 
riband  with  fringed  ends,  looking  very  like 
the  handiwork  of  some  yoang  female  who 
joyed  in  decorating  whatever  the  odd,  yet  in- 
nocentj  taste  of  Sir  Everard  thought  either 
useful  or  ornamental;  but  the  countenance 
of  this  venerable  gentleman,  without  having 
any  one  feature  that  could  be  marked  out  as 
indicative  of  a  decided  propensity,  was  of  so 
tranquil  and  happy  a  nature,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  look  upon  him  without  feeling  he 
was  one  of  those  blessed  beings  who  drink 
the  draught  of  life,  and  drain  it  to  the  very 
dregs,  without  tasting  enough  of  its  bitterness 
to  discompose  the  elements  of  which  he  is 
formed.  His  was  a  somewhat  uncommon  cha- 
racter :  among  men,  he  lacked  the  energy,  the 
activity,  the  strength  both  of  mind  and  body 
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which  characterise  the  sterner  sex  —  but  he 
possessed  a  benevolence  of  feeling,  a  tem- 
perance and  chastity  of  thought  and  action, 
which  amply  entitled  him  to  the  holy  and 
emphatic  praise  of  being  **  a  friend  to  God 
and  man'' — it  may  be  added,  to  God's  crea- 
tures ;  for  even  in  the  pursuit  of  that  innocent 
and  guileless  science,  which  brings  its  votaries 
into  commune  with  the  Almighty  through 
the  nietlium  of  his  works,  he  has  been  known 
(and  we  state  it  on  the  authority  of  his  humble 
and  devoted  follower,  Ralph  Bradwell,  who, 
simple  body  as  he  was,  bad  still  sufficient 
wit  to  understand  that  the  anecdote  illustrated, 
while  it  told  favourably  for,  the  character  of  his 
ma^ter,  whom  he  loved  to  adoration)  to  forego 
the  possession  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  rather  than  destroy  it 
when  in  his  power. 

<»  There  was  two  of  Vm,^  said  Ralph — **  1 
forget  their  proper  names,  but  something  main 
euros — I  tracked  'em  for  as  good  as  four 
months,  and  master  had  Vm  both  in  the  taking* 
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net^ — *  What  shall  1  do  with  the  hen-bird, 
Ralph  ?'  sayshe, '  IVe  got  one  stuffed  at  home» 
and  'twould  be  a  wanton  waste  of  life  tu  take 
,  what  I  don't  need." — '  Let  it  go,  siir/  said  I,  and 
I'luaster  did  ;  and  he  held  the  other  in  his  hand, 
thinking  how  to  make  away  with  it  in  the 
gentlest  way  ;  and  the  cretiir  fluttered  and 
8creainedt  and  on  that  the  she-bird  that  master 
let  off,  came  and  flew  so  close,  that  I  could 
have  caught  it  again.  So  I  seed  master  look- 
ing at  the  bird,  and  his  blue  eyes  grew  brighter 
an"*  brighter  as  he  watched  the  great  love  the 
bird  had  for  her  mate,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he 
opened  his  band,  and  the  two  flew  off  together, 
and  rested  on  a  black-thorn  tree,  the  cock-bird 
on  the  top  branch,  and  the  poor  hen  on  a  little 
twig  close  at  its  feet,  and  tlie  male,  master 
|iaid,  burst  into  a  song  o'  gratitude:  and,  ^ays 
k  master,  and  he  swore,  which  is  what  he  donH 
often  do,  and  wished  the  little  hen  in  the  black 
hole ;  *  Fve  been  6ve  years,"  he  says,  '  after 
that  specimen — and  Ralph,  I  could  lia^  killed 
it,  but  for  the  wail  o'  the  she- bird/  *  Sur/  said  I, 
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(for  I  understood  hiirij)  *  sure  you  could  ha' 
killed  both^  and  then  the  she  would  not  fret." 
—  *  Ralph,"  says  master,  *  youVe  an  ignorant 
brute  C  and  that,"  added  Ralph,  "  was  the  hard- 
est word  I  ever  heard  out  o'  master's  moutli 
to  man  or  beast5  though  Tve  track VI  him  now 
far  fieven-and-twenty  years,  through  all  the 
quagmires,  peat-heatlis,  hedges,  ri%*ers,  and 
takes  within  as  many  miles  V 

We  must  once  more  recur  to  the  fine  and 
gladsome  morning  on  which  Sir  Everard,  at- 
tended by  this  same  Ralph,  set  out,  for  a 
given  purpose,  to  a  small  lake  not  more  than 
a  mile  from  his  own  dwelling. 

As  he  passed  across  the  lawn  he  stooped, 
[id  picked  up  a  pebble  which  he  flung  at  a 
atticed  window  that  jutted  out  in  one  of  those 
octagonal  towers  which  are  sometimes  seen 
flanking,  like  gigantic  sentinels,  the  corners  of 
old  country-houses.  The  rose-coloured  damask 
remained  unmoved — he  threw  another — then 
a  thirds— and  at  the  last  summons  the  curtains 
flew  apart,  as  if  by  magic,  and  a  fresh,  animated 
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face  was  pressed  close  to  the  window.  At  the 
same  instant^  the  lattice  sprang  backj  and  that 
countenance,  sunny  and  joyful  as  a  midsummer 
morning,  laughed  a  blithe  good  morrow  to  the 
Baronet's  salute. 

Rosalind  Sydney  was  not  beautiful^  if  her 
claims  to  beauty  were  determined  by  the  stan*- 
dard  generally  recseived  and  acknowledged; 
but  her  great  fascination  consisted  in  a  play 
and  expression  of  feature  which  a  limner  woidd 
have  found  it  impossible  to  convey  to  his 
caoTass.  Her  eyes  were  dark,  her  teeth  white 
and  even,  her  brow  high  and  polished,  her 
skin  and  complexion  of  tnarvellouB  purity, 
both  of  quality  and  colour,  and  her  hair  of 
the  true  bright  nut-brown,  rich,  curling,  and 
abundant ;  it  was  her  many  moods,  the  rapid 
succession  of  thoughts  and  feetings,  the  lofty, 
yet  affectionate  tone  of  her  impassioned  mind, 
that  rendered  her  face  the  dial  of  her  trui 
heart's  thoughts  and  wanderings;  whatever 
lie  felt  was  told  forth  by  her  mobile  features 
— ^joy,   sorrow,   hope,   disappointment,   scorn, 
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respect,  pleasure,  pain,  chased  each  other  over 
her  countenance  with  an  earnestness  that 
made  those  who  lo^'^ed  her  tremble  for  her 
ftiture  fate. 

In  those  days,  what  is  now  called  Education 
did  Hltle  for  women;  hut  Nature  did  more  for 
that  sex  which  must  ever  be  her  largest  debtor. 
Now,  the  pestilential  breath  of  worldly  wtadom 
is  breathed  into  the  dove^s  bosom,  even  before 
her  wing  has  known  the  joy  of  liberty  ! 

Rosalind's  person  was  full  and  well  formed, 
graceful  withal,  and  dignified — her  clear  soft 
voice  harmonized  with  the  trees,  and  shrubs^ 
and  melody  of  a  May  morning — to  nothing 
else  can  I  liken  the  joyousness  of  its  sweet 
and  expressive  music. 

**  Ah,  dear  uncle,  you  did  not  think  me 
awake,  much  less  dressed,  by  this  time,  did 
you  f*^^  she  inquired,  while  gathering  her  hair 
from  off  her  shoulders,  and  confining  it  in  a  net 
of  green  and  gold :  ^'  but  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  rout  out  the  Kingfislier^s  nest  with  you ; 
Ralph,  good   Ralph,  let  me  into  your  secret. 
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Do  not  stand  longer  than  you  need  on  the  damp 
grass,  my  uncle,  but  away  to  the  lake.  I  know 
well  where  it  is  —  under  the  willow  at  the  end 
of  the  spot  I  christened — the  Torrent  of  Lilies  ; 
I  !jhall  be  there  as  soon  as  you/'' 

The  old  gentleman  kissed  his  hand  to  the 
fair  girl,  who  watched  him  until  be  had  entered 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  elm  avenue,  closely 
followed  by  Ralph,  who,  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
so  homely  an  expression,  was  the  cast-off  shadow 
of  his  patron, 

Ralph  was  nearly  as  tall  as  Sir  Everard,  but 
his  figure  was  bent,  and  his  step  and  motion 
such  as  belong  to  those  who  are  commonly 
denominated  "  half-witted."  His  red  lanky 
hair  was  clubbed  and  matted  at  the  back  of 
his  head ;  his  eye,  grey  and  restless,  wandered 
amid  the  trees,  and  into  each  crevice  and  nook 
of  the  path  or  bank  he  trod  upon.  He  had 
learned,  it  would  almost  seem,  to  hold  silent 
converse  with  every  commoner  of  nature ;  a 
phrenologist  would  have  said,  that  his  organs 
of  observation   were  strongly  developed, — for 


hii  brows  overshadowed  those  deeply-sunken 
eyes,  that  peered  and  twinkled  beneath  their 
shaggy  pent-house.  Whatever  observations 
Ralph  inade^  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  kept 
them  carefully  to  hiiiiseir,  though  when  any  of 
the  servants  of  Sydney  Pleasance  called  him 
"  fool,**^  or  Rosalindas  Irish  nurse  designated 
him  •  -  a  bom  natural,""  a  peculiar  meaning 
overspread  his  sharp  features — his  skinny  lips 
moved  without  giving  birth  to  any  sound  — 
and  Ralph,  at  such  moments,  looked  very  like 
a  person  who  could  at  least  feel,  if  he  could 
not  reason.  The  creature,  too,  had  warm  afFec- 
tions,  was  devoted  to  his  master  and  Mistress 
Rosalind,  and  entertained  a  profound  venera- 
tion for  Father  Frank.  His  lady  imagined  he 
had  contributed  to  the  decapitation  of  the 
Virgin  — Ralph,  consequently,  was  no  favour- 
ite of  hers;  but  as  the  sentiment  of  dislike 
had  never  manifested  itself  in  aught  but  innuen- 
does, Sir  Everard  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them 
all ;  for  Ralph,  in  matters  concerning  birds, 
insects,    and  curious  plants,  was  his  patron's 
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right  hancL  He  could  catch  vipers  without 
experiencing  aoy  ill  effects  from  their  bite,  se- 
duce wild  bees  from  their  oests,  storm  the  for- 
tress of  wasp  or  hornet  with  marvellous  skill 
and  intrepidity,  and,  it  was  both  reported  and 
believed,  track  birds  through  the  air,  and  tell 
them  as  they  flew  past,  by  the  sound  their 
wings  left  upon  the  viewless  winds  !  Certainly, 
there  was  one  book  in  which  this  being  of  min- 
gled shrewdness  and  simplicity  could  read, 
though  even  that  Jie  perused  after  a  fashion  of 
his  own — the  book  of  Nature  I  He  loved  the 
fields,  whether  covered  with  verdure  or  with 
snow.  The  sunshine  or  the  whirlwind  seemed 
to  afford  him  equal  gratification  :  he  would 
laugh  with  the  first,  and  triumph  with  the 
last;  was  cheerful  in  spring,  smiling  and  in- 
dolent in  summer,  sober  in  autumn,  and  in 
winter  stupid  and  lazy  as  any  mole.  Thus, 
wandering  perpetually  after  the  footsteps  of  his 
master,  he  might  be  termed  a  living  barometer 
of  the  seasons  as  they  had  gone  over  him  during 
a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.     Sir  Everard's 


green  coats  were  regularly  converted  into  jack- 
ets for  his  service,  but  constant  exposure  to  sun 
and  rain  changed  them  to  a  yellow  and  sickly 
hue;  the  leathern  belt,  and  huge  botanizing 
boots  also,!  were  invariably  made  over  to  poor 
Ralph,  so  that  his  external  man  looked  exactly 
like  what  we  have  said — ^the  cast-ofF  shadow  of 
his  patron* 

After  Rosalind  had  watched  her  uncle^s 
figure  till  it  was  completely  lost  beneath  the 
spreading  trees,  she  turned  to  her  mirror  to 
finish  the  arrangement  of  her  dress,  a  duty 
rarely  omitted  by  a  girl  of  any  age.  She  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  the  smile  that  glowed 
upon  her  cheek  at  the  beautiful  picture  which 
her  mirror  presented ;  but  in  a  moment  it  had 
passed,  and  a  shade — a  thought  of  real  or 
imaginary  trouble,  —  came  upon  her  brow, 
laddening  the  expression  of  her  sweet  coun- 
tenance ;  as  she  raised  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
for  a  moment  over  her  eyes,  the  door  of  her 
chu3[iber  opened  ;  and  when  next  her  ken  rested 
on  the  looking-glass^  the  reflection  of  two  coun- 
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tenances  was  before  her.  She  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  pleasure  and  surprise,  and  twined 
her  w^hite  arms  affectionately  round  the  shri- 
velled neck  of  her  nurse,  old  Alice  M\irrough. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
loveliness  of  youth  and  tlie  solenniity  of  oge; 
Alice  Murrough  looked  much  older  than  she 
really  was;  her  hair,  and  even  her  eyebrows, 
were  white  as  snow,  and  her  dark  burning  eyes, 
keen,  sharp,  and  dazzling,  were  the  only  tokens 
of  what  her  years  might  be.  Slie  was  a  strong 
and  muscular  woman,  of  almost  gigantic  height 
and  proportions,  and  the  character  of  her 
countenance  and  the  cast  of  her  frame  proved 
her  descent  to  have  been  truly  Milesian;  the 
long  Spanish  face,  dark  complexion,  sparkling 
eyes,  all  spoke  "  the  ancient  blood  of  Ireland.^ 
Her  character,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  impulses,  pa^ 
sions,  prejudices,  and  affections  of  her  people. 

Before  old  Alice  returned  the  greeting  of  her 
foster-child,  she  pushed  back  the  hair,  braided 
beneath  the  silken  net,  still  farther  from  her 
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brow,  and  gazed  upon  it  silently  for  several 
inonieiits;  then  reverently  she  signed  the  cross 
upon  its  polished  surface,  and  as  reverently 
kissed  the  spot  she  had  tbus  hallowed;  and 
then  again  looked  upon  it  and  muttered,  re* 
peating  the  sacred  symbol  at  the  termination 
of  each  Uiiet — 

'*  A  croM  at  the  moroiiig 
Is  the  evil  oTie*8  warning ; 
A  cross  ai  i\\e  nii^ht 
U  th«  angels'  delight; 
A  cross  ut  the  birth 
Keeps  the  spirit  from  earth  i 
A  cross '' 

She  paused  in  her  rude  rhyme,  and  repeated, 
*^  A  cross — a  cross.  Now  God  be  good  to  me, 
ma  vuurneerty  but  I  \e  forgotten  the  last  line  ; 
Och  !  weary  is  the  ould  bead  that  forgets  to 
think,  though  the  ould  heart  can^'t  forget  to 
feel, — ^doo*t  you  mind  it,  a  lanna  ?^ 

*'  How  should  I  remember  it,  dear  nurse,^* 
replied  the  young  lady ;  "  your  cross  is  not 
my  creed ♦'^^ 

**  And    more's  the   pity^ — and  mores  the 
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sorrow  I  And  it^s  that  i.s  breaking  my  heart 
i  nil  rely,  Ocli,  misery  me  I  to  think  of  it  has 
made  my  head  white/^ 

*'  Thinking  of  me  made  your  head  white, 
nurse?  for  shame!  — I  thought  I  was  your 
darling."  l1 

**  Sure,  and  that  you  are  my  darling,  my 
own  deep  darling,"^  she  replied  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  fondness  ;  **  my  heart's  darling — ajid 
may  the  Almighty  God  hear  my  prayer,  this 
blessed  twentieth  of  April — the  prayer  that  I 
pray  on  my  bended  knees  T"  and  she  sank  down 
as  she  spoke,  and  stretched  her  bare  and  bony 
arms  to  their  full  length,  in  an  attitude  of 
the  most  earnest  supplication.  **  May  the  sun 
never  be  too  hot^  nor  the  frost  too  could»  for  my 
heart's  jewil^may  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
blow  only  to  bring  her  comfort  and  joy  while 
she  dwells  upon  the  earth — may  goodness  and 
virtue  reign  in  her  heart ;  and  may  her  ene- 
mies, be  they  spirits  or  mortals,  have  no 
strength  over  her.  May  the  blessed  Mother, 
and  the  twelve  holy  Apostles,  watch  over  her 
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by  night  and  day,  and  bring  her  to  the  right 
faith.  May  every  briar  grow  roses  for  her 
sake,  and  every  bird  on  the  bu&h  sing  her 
praise  i  May  the  power  of  sin  have  no  mas- 
tery over  her ;  and,  above  all,  this  day,  this 
blessed  day,  the  day  of  her  birth,  keep  her, 
keep  her  from  all  evil  1^ 

Rosalind  started ;  she  had  never  before  been 
told  the  day  of  her  birth*  though  she  had  often 
desired  to  know  its  date. 

**  Whisht  I  whisht,  darling,^  she  continued, 
perceiving  Rosalind's  impatienccj  '*  I'm  not 
half  done  yet,^  Then  taking  up,  as  it  were,  the 
thread  of  her  blessing,  she  repeated  with  in- 
creased earnestness,  **  Keep  her,  keep  her  from 
alt  evil ;  and,  oh  I  may  her  bed  in  heaven  be 
JHift,  and  her  death  happy  as  that  of  unborn 
babe;;  who  have  never  breathed  the  bad  air 
of  a  bad  world  !^' 

**  Enough,  enough,  dear  nurse,"  inteiTupted 
Riisalind,  who  saw  that  Alice  was  working  her- 
!»elf  into  a  fit  of  agitation  not  easily  subdued. 
*'  Enough,  and   more   than   I   deserve ;    there, 
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stand  up;  and  I,  who  have  owed  so  much  to 
your  care  since  first  I  entered  what  I  have  at 
times  thought  a  bitter  world,  will  kneel  for 
your  simple  blessing,  as  I  used  in  your  little 
ctittage,  wlien  we  sat  at  the  door  in  the  dear 
Irish  moonlight,  watching  the  salmon  spring 
from  out  the  clear  Boyne  waters,  Oh»  Alice  I 
those  were  happy  hours  !  Let  me  kneel,  and 
then  you  must  tell  me  why  I  have  not  before 
known  the  day  of  my  nativity.^ 

**  Waitj  wait!""  exclaimed  the  woman,  un- 
clasping her  hands,  and  extending  the  long 
skinny  fingers  of  her  right  hand  in  an  admo- 
nishing attitude :  her  feelings  had  now  taken 
another  course,  and  her  voice,  from  the  firm 
exalted  tone  of  blessing,  sank  into  a  low  croak- 
ing wail,  like  the  mutterings  of  a  December 
wind*  "Wait,  child,  wait!  The  Murrough 
rises  not  from  blessing  her  friends,  without 
cursing  her  enemies— enemies  !  Och  hone  !  och 
hone!  Alicia  Murrough  has  no  enemies;  the 
grandeur  is  gone  from  her  father^s  name,  and 
she  lias  no  dwelling  in  her  own  country  where 
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to  bid  the  stranger  welcome.  She  is  herself  a 
stranger  in  a  could  and  misty  land,  and  no  one 
thinks  it  worth  their  while  to  point  a  finger 
at  her  as  she  parses.  She  is  low,  low — lower 
than  the  dust  that  the  whirlwind  gathered  at 
her  fathers  door.  But  you,  ma  colleen^  you 
had  enemies — black  and  bitter  they  were, 
that  served  you  with  stony  food  and  poisoned 
drinks  and  then  bid  ye  bless  God  that  ye  had 
it.  The  misthress  herself,  though  she''s  of  my 
own  faith — And,  oh  !  may  hell — — '*'* 
,  **  Stop,  woman — nurse?  I  command  you 
stop  I "  ejaculated  Rosalind,  at  the  same  in- 
stant seizing  her  arm.  **Do  you  know  that 
you  were  about  to  speak  of  my  dear  uncle's 
wife  ?  You  are  mad  or  worse.  Alice  [  Alice  ! 
those  who  throw  the  6rst  stone  should  look 
that  their  hands  be  dean,  and  their  hearts 
pure,** 

Had  a  thunderbolt  struck  Alice  Murrough 
she  could  not  have  been  more  suddenly  levelled 
with  the  earth ;  she  sank  upon  the  floor,  her 
arms    hung    listlessly    by    her    side,    and    her 
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head,  that  had  been  thrown  back  with  the  air 
of  a  demoniac  priestess,  fcill  upon  her  bosom. 
Rosalind  was  too  angry  with  her  for  some 
moments  to  take  any  notice  of  this  manifest 
change,  but  at  last,  seeing  she  did  not  move, 
she  spoke  to  her  in  a  different  tone. 

*'  Nurse !  arouse,  nurse  l  have  you  brought 
me  no  little  present ;  no  cake,  no  gay  garters,^ 
no  gloves  of  your  own  knitting?     Dear  nurse, 
you  said  it  was  my  birthday.     We  must  have 
cheerfulness  and  blessing  to-day,  dear  Alice/' 

Aft  Rosalind  stooped  to  raise  the  old  woman 
from  her  painful  position,  a  clear  shrill  whistle, 
as  from  a  silver  tube,  sprang  through  the  open 
casement. 

ii  »^You  hear,  nurse,  my  uncle's  call — he  is 
impatient  of  my  tardiness^ — you  will  have  the 
cake  ready  for  my  breakfast  ?''' 

The  woman  looked  up, — "  Where  are  you 
going  r 

Hr*!'Only  to  see  my  uncle  take  the  Kingfishers 
nest  from  the  Torrent  of  Lilies/' 

'*  MibtresB  Rosalind  I"  exclaimed  Alice,  again 
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moving  on  her  knees,  "far  the  sake  of  the 
Almighty*  go  not  on  the  water ;  you  may  go 
near  it,  or  look  at  it,  but  go  not  on  it  to-day. 
Promise  me,**"  she  grasped  her  dress^  "  promise 
me,  for  the  peace  of  the  heart  that  often  rocked 
you  with  its  beating  —  promise  me,  promise 
me  you  will  not  go  into  a  boat  this  day  !^ 

**  Well  then  indeed  I  will  not;  yoii  must 
tell  me  why  when  I  return."  She  kissed  her 
affectionately,  and,  turning  laughingly  back 
as  she  was  passing  through  the  duor,  again  re- 
minded her  of  the  cake  she  wished  to  be  pre- 
pared for  breakfast. 

It  was  long  ere  Alice  Murrough  moved  from 
her  knees ;  and  when  she  did,  it  was  only  to 
seat  herself  on  the  floor,  and  drawing  herself 
up,  rock  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  slow 
and  monotonous  movement* 

**  Bake,"  she  muttered ;  "I  baked  and 
brewed  for  her  long  ago  !  O  Mother,  most 
merciful  i  She  could  know  nothing ;  and  yet 
God  put  the  words  into  her  mouth  just  in  time 
to    save  me  from  llie  sin  of  cursing  the  curses 
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— that — but  oh,   blessed    martyrs!   pray   for 
us  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death  !^ 

She  then  took  out  her  beads,  and  while  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  broke  gloriously 
through  the  sky,  told  over  the  litanies  in  which 
she  trusted  for  the  remission  of  her  sins. 
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moods  of  the  finest  water.  The  tapers  were 
of  perfumed  wax  ;  and  the  draperies  of  the 
window,  of  black  velvet  from  Genoaj  were 
seamed,  decorated,  and  looped  with  massive 
bullion  fringe,  while  here  and  there  a  ponder- 
ous tassel  appeared  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  solid  gold.  The  contents  of  this  unique 
apartment  consisted  also  of  two  carved  ivory 
chairs,  luxuriously  cushioned  with  minever, 
from  whose  high  backs  depended  a  full  dra- 
pery of  the  same  rich  material,  interspersed 
with  golden  trimming ;  the  hassocks  were  soft  to 
kneel  upon ;  and  a  small  table,  valued  as  a  pre- 
cious  relic  by  Lady  Sydney,  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  once  in  the  possession  of  Thahias 
a-Becket,  supported  an  illuminated  missal, 
and  some  other  books  of  Catholic  devotion. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  presented  by  the  two  chambers  we 
have  endeavoured  to  deseribe ;  yet  each  was 
but  the  outward  stamp  of  the  inward  spirit 
of  their  presiding  destinies.  Sir  Everard's 
incongruous  but  curious  assemblage  of  living 
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nionds  of  the  finest  water.  The  tapers  were 
of  perfumed  wax  ;  and  the  draperies  of  the 
window,  of  black  velvet  from  Genoa,  were 
seamed,  decorated,  and  looped  with  massive 
f^fcuUion  fringe,  while  here  and  there  a  ponder- 
ous tassel  appeared  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  solid  gold*  The  eon  ten  Is  of  this  unique 
apartment  consisted  al«o  of  two  carved  ivory 
chairs,  luxuriously  cushioned  with  minever, 
from  whose  high  backs  depended  a  full  dra- 
pery  of  the  same  rich  material,  interspersed 
with  golden  trimming;  the  hassocks  were  soft  to 
kiieel  upon ;  and  a  small  table,  valued  as  a  pre- 
cious relic  by  Lady  Sydney,  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  once  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
a-Becket,  supported  an  illuminated  missal, 
and  some  other  books  of  Catholic  devotion. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  presented  by  the  two  chambers  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe;  yet  eacli  was 
but  the  outward  stamp  of  the  inward  spirit 
of  their  premding  destinies.  Sir  Everard's 
iflcongruQus  but  curious  assemblage  of  living 
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and  dead  subjects  conni^cted  with  natural  his- 
tory, spoke  him  a  being  of  the   aft'ections — 
a  creature  of  kind  and  tender  feelings — awake 
to,  and  triumphing  in»  all  the  sympathies  and 
mysteries  of  the  Creator  and  his  works ;  whik 
Lady   Sydney's  oratory — her   chosen  place  of 
repose  and  study,  told  at  once,  not  only  of  her 
faith,  but  of  its   exclusive  and    gloomy    cha- 
racter.    No  ray  of  light  wan  suffered  to  enter 
in    undimmed    brightness;     the    foot    fell  in 
all   the   secrecy   of  silence   upon   the    sonibrt; 
carpeting ;    and  the  very  air  appeared  folded 
within   the  recesses  of  the  darkly  tapestried 
walls.     There  w^  no  sound  within  the  sanc- 
tuary— the  very  attendant,  seated  at  her  frame 
in    the  deep   embrasure   of  the    window,    ap* 
peared  nothing    more    than    a    well-organized 
piece  of  mechanism-      Most  Catholic   families 
then,  as  now,  set  apart  a  chamber  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  prayer ;  but  Lady  Sydney,  except 
at  the  stated  periods  when  custom   and  cere- 
mony called  her  forth  to  meet  her  husband  and 
preside  over  her  mansion,  spent  her  hours  in 
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this  gloomy  nnd  magnificent  cell,    and  woiilc 
I -have  formed  no  inapt  representation  of  Night 
ivithin  lier  dei^p  and  silent  dwelling. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  on  that 
very  morning  a  single  rose  had  been  dropped, 
perhaps  by  the  hand  of  her  attendant,  into 
a  small  crystal  vase  which  stood  upon  a  dark 
cabinet;  the  beautiful  flower  bloomed,  though 
sadly  out  of  place,  and  its  delicate  pink,  and 
green  leaves,  smiled  upon  each  other  as  gaily 
as  if  it  still  reigned  in  the  parterre,  with  the 
fresh  dew  of  heaven  sparkling  over  it.  Even  as 
the  rose,  pure,  fair,  and  beautiful,  remained 
u  neon  laminated  in  that  darkened  chamber^  so 
was  there  one  feeling,  one  solitary  feeling,  which 
hallowed  the  cold  bosom  of  the  mistress  of 
Sydney  Pleasance.  Proud,  stern,  ambitious, 
glorying  in  trampling  beneath  her  feet  every 
softer  and  gentler  emotion — ^a  bigot  without 
religion,  a  woman  withrmt  tenderness — there 
was  yet  one  feeling  at  her  heart,  one  echo 
within  her  breast,  that  rendered  her,  when 
under  its  influence,  altogether  human — turned 
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the  marble  statue  into  a  breathing  body 
—  sent  the  rich^  but  lagging  bloocl,  dancing 
through  her  veins — kindled  her  lofty  eye  with 
a  bright  yet  with  a  mild  inftuenee^and  soft- 
tned  her  harsh  voice  into  a  pleasing  music. 
This  miracle-worker  was  the  spirit  of  maternal 
affection.  She  had  one  soUi  whom  she  loved 
— as — as — but  why  seek  for  similes?  here 
they  are  not  needed*  8he  loved  her  son  as 
mothers  only  love,  as  they  have  loved  since 
the  formation  of  the  great  globe  itself,  as  they 
will  love  until  lime  poshes  into  eternity.  Be  it 
remembered,  that  in  the  same  proportion  as 
was  her  coldness  to  others,  so  was  her  affection 
for  her  child  gifted  with  the  tenderness  of  the 
dove  nnd  the  strength  of  the  eagle* 
•♦•Her  marriage,  unhappily  for  both  her  hus- 
band and  herself,  had  been,  on  her  part,  one  of 
interest  and  convenience.  Born  of  an  ancient 
Catholic  house,  the  days  of  the  Protectorate 
had  brought  to  her  family  dismay  and  desola- 
tion. Her  father  may  be  said  to  have  died  a 
victim   to   his  creed,   for   be  sunk   under   the 
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oppres^on  of  unmerited  insult  and  calumny  ; 
and  a  youth  on  whom  her  young  affections  had 
been  poured  out«  with  a  zeal  and  truthfulness 
peculiar  to  her  lofty  nature,  was  cruelly  slain 
in  the  civil  wars. 

Sir  Kverard,  attracted  by  her  extreme  beauty, 
and  urged  on  by  the  kindliness  of  his  own 
nature,  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  creed 
of  tlie  beautiful  Catholic,  "  God,*'  he  argued, 
with  his  usual  simplicity,  "  would  not  have 
created  so  exquisite  a  specimen,  and  doomed  it 
to  eternal  obliteration  ;  it  was  the  fairest  leaf  in 
the  book  of  Nature,  and  he  would  cherish  it 
without  heeding  the  reproofs  he  was  likely  to 
encounter  from  Puritan  priest  or  Puritan  Pro- 
tector. 

The  widowed  mother  of  this  proud  girl  was 
in  no  state  to  scorn  a  Protestant  albance  for 
her  daughter ;  she  urged,  entreated,  commanded, 
and  Lady  Sydney  became  a  bride,  with  the 
full  determination  of  proving  to  her  mild  hus* 
hand  that,  though  compelled  to  be  his  wife,  she  ^ 
would  follow  the  dictates  of  her  conscience  iaJ 
all  spiritual  matters. 
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Sir  Kverard  was  too  devoted  to  dispute  her 
will  in  anything;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
there  was  about  her  that  invisible  power,  often 
so  fatally  exercised  by  the  strong.minded  over 
the  gentle,  and  which  becomes  a  weapon  and 
not  a  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  of  strong 
but  unequal  intellect :  the  very  restraint  put 
upon  her  Catholic  feelings  during  the  Protec- 
torate had  the  natural  effect  of  making  her 
more  secretly  wedded  to  her  faith,  because  it 
was  opposition  without  reason.  She  heard  men, 
cold^  stem,  and  bitter  beyond  the  power  of 
description,  railing  against  the  very  qualities 
for  which  they  were  themselves  so  disagreeably 
eminent ;  while  the  elevated  povtical  imagery,  so 
prominent  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  her 
own  church,  appeared  to  her  lofty  and  pre- 
judiced mind  of  tenfold  value  when  contrasted 
with  the  plainness,  which  had  degenerated  into 
absolute  vulgarity  and  brutal  coarsenesa,  among 
the  ordinary  followers  of  Puritanism. 

Sir  Everard  extracted  the  honey,  and  his 
lady  the  gall,  from  everything  and  everybody ; 
yet  good  might  have  arisen  to  each  out  of  this 
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dissimilarity,  inasmuch  as  the  tningling  of  op^ 
posites  raay  form  the  most  desirable  combina- 


?«* 


tion,  had  not  Lady  Sydney  entertained  a  per*  | 
feet  contempt  for  her  husbantrs  simple  tastes 
and  feelings.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  those 
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who  judge  harshly  of  human  nature,  too  fre^ 
qyently  judge   rightly;    so    many    flaws,    and 
errors,    were    developed    in    the  characters   ojf 
those     whom     the   Baronet,     in    the    warmtK^ 
and   innocence    of    his     heart,    had    installed 
in    his     opinion   as    paragons   of  all    earthly 
perfection,  that  in  a  little  time  his  good  word  ^ 
became  a  passport  to  the  Ul  graces  of  his  mor^t^ 
penetrating    lady-wife;    this,    and     numerous<j- ; 
uther  differences,  produced  a  distrust — -that  first 
step  to  disunion — ^ which  increased  as  they  grew 
older — for  wisdom  came  not  with  their  gather- 
ing years* 

Sir  Everard^s  pursuits  "  kept  him  in  in« 
nocency,^  that  innocency  of  heart  and  action 
which  a  judicious  woman  would  have  treasured 
above  all  earthly  possessions.  The  covert  and 
weakly  fosterage   bestowed   by   Charles    upon 
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those  of  the  Catholic  faith,  awoke,  or  rather 
uproused  LaJy  Sydney's  dangerous  ambition. 
James  succeeded  his  brother,  and  the  cross  and 
cowl  traversed  our  English  streets  triumph- 
antly, 

*'The  mas5  was  simg, 
And  the  bells  were  rung/' 

and  Father  Frank,  who,  under  an  assumed 
name,  had  experienced  the  kind  attention  and 
protecting  care  of  the  liberal  master  of  Sydney 
Pleasaoce,  came  forth  in  his  proper  character  of 
"  a  friar  of  orders  ^ — g^^}\^  b^t  not  graTe;  and 
positively  said  Latin  grace  at  the  table  of  his 
Protestant  patron:  he  went  farther,  he  even 
hinted  to  Lady  Sydney  that  Sir  Everard  might 
be  wiled  over,  and  Mistress  Kosalind  compelled 
to  a  change  of  faith  ;  to  which  the  lady  replied, 
"  that  Sir  Everard  was  hardly  worth  convert- 
ing, and  as  to  Mistress  Rosalind,  the  time 
would  soon  arrive  when  she  must  be  domiciled 
elsewhere,  despite  her  bnsband'^s  ridiculous  at- 
tachment to  the  base-born  oiTsprJng  of  his  dissi* 
pated  brother.** 
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Reasons  for  her  dislike  to  this  mnoceot  and 
unfortunate  girl  will  in  time  appear ;  but  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  devoted  attachment  mani. 
fested  by  Lady  Sydney  to  her  son>  we  must 
make  some  note  of  the  handsome  and  gallant 
Captain  Basil  Sydney,  the  very  flower  and  pink 
of  the  army  of  King  James^ 

Basil  was  the  second  son  of  this  ill-assorted 
marriage,  and  entered  as  a  soldier  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  elder  brother,  whose  naturally 
weak  constitution  yielded  at  last  to  the  pres- 
sure of  disease  ;  at  fifteen  the  young  ensign 
found  himself  the  heir  of  his  house.  How 
blessed  are  the  feelings  of  youth,  how  totally 
unselfish !  this  event  occasioned  him  but  one 
sensation  —  sorrow  for  his  brother's  death.  He 
knew  how  deeply  beloved  of  his  father  was  this 
boy ;  even  at  that  young  age  his  observation 
taught  him  that  this  parent  was  a  being  more  to 
love  than  to  counsel  with,  and  he  determined  to 
pursue  steadily  the  course  upon  which  he  bad 
entered ;  his  father's  letters  breathed  the  very 
eisencc  of  tenderness. 
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**  Come  to  osj"  he  said  ;   **  why  should  you 

continue  with  the  unruly,  when  all  the  calm  and 

quiet  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  life  await  you 

here  ?     You  are  now  all  we  have  upon  earth  to 

love.     It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  hear  the  gather- 

ing  storm,  and  to  feel  that  our  only  one  may 

be  exposed  to  its  violence.     You  have  never 

been  with  ua  except  during  the  intervals  of 

Htudy,  yet  your  mother's  heart  clings  to  you 

a»  to   nothing  else  in  life;    it  is  your  name, 

and    your   name  only,  can  call  the  mantling 

blood  to  her  cheek*     Come  to  us,  my  son ;  old 

Andrew    mews   your   hawks  with   his  wonted 

care  and  skill ;  the  falcon,  the  tassel-gentle^  the 

jack-merlioi  and  that  rare  bird,  the  blood-red 

fTook  from  Turkey,  would  aflbrd  you  sport; 

their  reclaming,  dieting,  and  practice  might 

pleasure  kings.     The  dogs,  I  am  told,  are  in 

^good  training ;  and  you  remetiiber  that  one  of 

^the  qualifications  which  Xenophon  praises  in  his 

!7yru8   was,    that   he   hunted    wild   beasts.     I 

lipeak  not  of  my  own  recreations,  which  may  be 

^ttll  too  simple  for  a  youth  whose  first  toy  was 
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a  broad-sword ;  albeit  he  who  is  gone  loved  the 
hum  of  bird  and  bee,  the  music  of  the  lark,   ■ 
and  the  small  note  of  the  honest  robin,  with  all 
the  purity  of  a  naturalist  —  he  was  the  more    j 
fit  for  heaven  V^  ■ 

Such  was  the  tone  of  the  father's  letter ;  that 
of  the  mother's  was  different,  f 

**  Much  as  i  am  afflicted,  much  as  I  miss 
your  brother,  I  would  not  have  yo«»  my  son*  I 
confined  to  a  life  of  inglorious  ease*  I  have 
commended  you  earnestly  to  the  care  of  those 
holy  men  who  are  constantly  about  the  person 
of  our  blessed  ruler,  and  I  make  no  doubt  you 
will  be  preserved  from  the  snares  of  the  uq^ 
godly,  although  your  father  insisted  on  your 
being  brought  up  in  his  creed  ;  the  life  and 
actions  of  our  good  king  (whose  piety  is  thrown 
over  this  still  too  much  misguided  nation,  as  a 
shield  for  its  defence)  will  doubtless  train  your 
fiue  mind  into  the  right  path,  God  knows  how 
my  heart  yearns  towards  you,  longs  to  embrace 
you,  dearest  object  of  my  torn  affections  ;  yet  M 
I    would   hear   of   you    as    creating  greatness 
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around  you,    and   distinguishing  yourself   in 
the  extennination  of  your  king's  enemies,''' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  of 
self-denial  that  influenced  Lady  Sydney^s  ad- 
vice to  he^  mn  :  she  would  have  him  great, 
would  have  him  distinguisihed,  though  at  the 
sactifice  of  those  maternal  feelings  that  sprang 
iMre  ifvarmly  than  ever  within  her  bosom.  She 
had  also  another  object  to  answer — the  wiling 
lier  son  from  the  faith  of  his  father  to  the  faith 
of  his  mother. 

Sir  Kverard  had  been  iirni  and  authoritative 
on  this  pointy  if  on  no  other ;  and,  conceiving 
tlie  booour  of  his  family  at  stake,  had  watched 
aver  the  creed  of  his^  Bons  with  a  carefidne&s 
which,  despite  his  simplicity  on  ordinary  mat- 
tars»  neither  his  wife  nor  her  confessor  could 
ite  or  overcome, 

Nit£a&il  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic 
eanip^  and  Lady  Sydney  had  agents  ready  and 
willing  to  play  upon  the  spirit  and  inexperi* 

'  ence  of  the  young  and  ardent  soldier.  What 
would  bhe  not  sacrifice  for  the  certainty  of  hu 
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salvation  !  She  endeavoured  to  persuade  her- 
self that  she  would  hail  his  death  as  a  ble»5iog» 
were  she  8atts6ed  of  his  departure  in  **  the 
true  faith  ;^  as  it  wasj  her  ambition,  her  iiua- 
ginatiun,  her  pent-up  feelings  of  affection,  all 
found  something  to  dwell  upon  and  cherish 
in  this  idolized  lieing.  It  is  even  doubtful^ 
had  he  remained  at  home,  that  he  could  have 
obtained  so  great  a  hold  over  his  mother's 
affections ;  for  then  there  would  not  have  been 
a  possibility  of  conveying  him  to  the  land  of 
Romance,  and  investing  him  with  the  attri- 
butes and  achievements  of  a  hero.  Though 
she  thus  panted  for  distinction  for  her  child, 
her  tenderness  increased ;  every  scrap  of  his 
hand-writing  found  its  resiing-place  within  bis 
mot  herd's  bosom  ;  his  miniature  was  the  trea- 
sure, next  to  himself,  nearest  her  heart ;  in 
times  of  public  tumult,  6he  looked  for  hia 
being  classed  above  all  others,  in  feats  of 
arms ;  and,  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  she 
hoped  he  would  shine  forth  the  statesman  of 
his  country. 
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Interwoven    with    Lady  Sydney's   religious 
enthusiasm,  was  a  strong  spirit  of  superstition ; 
not  alone  that  species  of  superstition  which  bends 
the  knee  and   hallows  tfie  relic,  but  a  super- 
stition of  a  much  darker  character — a  seeking 
after  mysteries,  a  diving  into  unknown  things  ; 
a  thirsting  for  knowledge,  which,  if  properly  di- 
rected, would  have  made  her  wise,  but,  as  it  was, 
only  rendered  her  wicked ;  (^very  star  that  rose 
silently  and  brightly  to  pursue  its  appointed 
path  in  the  blue  heavens,  to  her  seemed  sent  on 
some  especial  embassy  for  the  furtherance   or 
impeding  of  her  puny  ends  and  aims ;   many 
and  long  were  her  night  watches,  either  from 
the  open  casement  of  her  oratory,  or  from  a 
ruined   turret   of  a   portion   of  the   building, 
I  which  had  faUen  into  picturesque  decay  ;  and 
[often  had  she  frightened  the  timid  bird  from 
ktd  nesting  bough,  and  the  no  less  timid  hare 
[from  its  evening  meal,  while  sweeping,  dark, 
lonely,  and  majestic,  to  whatever  spot  in  her 
[domain  presented  the  most  unobstructed  view 
[of  some  favourite  planet,  where,  enveloped  in 
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the  midnight  folds  of  her  velvet  mantle  —  her 
head  drawn  to  its  full  and  noble  height — her 
dark  eye  gleaming  and  flashing  like  a  meteor 
beneath  her  white  and  towering  but  contracted 
forehead — her  hands,  now  clasped,  now  ex- 
tended) according  to  the  alterationsj  clearly  per- 
ceptible to  her  eagle  ken,  in  her  planet'^s 
course.  Lady  Sydney  would  watch  and  pray 
with  the  spirit  of  a  Pythoness^  for  whatever 
she  desired,  were  it  for  good  or  for  evil;  thus, 
cx>mmuning  with  the  niyssteries  of  the  &tarry 
heavens  by  night,  and  steeping  her  spirit  in 
the  darker  observances  of  her  church  by  day, 
her  character  assumed  a  decided  and  peculiar 
cast,  sadly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  natural 
to  her  age  and  sex. 

Lady  Sydney  had  concluded  her  morning 
orisons ;  chid  her  attendant  in  a  low  but 
harsh  tone,  forasmuch  as  the  precious  chalice, 
containing  holy  water,  had  been  deprived  of  a 
crown  of  thorns  which  she  had  placed  upon  it 
as  emblematic  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  world 
and   the   cruelty   of  its   ways;    and,    finally. 
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taking  up  her  breviary,  which  she  looked  not 
in,  for  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  features  of 
a  beautiful  Madonna  that  smiled  dimly  from 
forth  ihe  gloomy  niche  wherein  she  was  cur* 
tained,  when  a  low  and  particular  knock  at  the 
door  inti mated  that  Father  Frank  demanded 
admittance.  The  worthy  priest  entered  with 
a  more  joyous  expression  of  countenance  than 
was  even  his  wont,  happy-hearted  though  he 
was;  a  &mile  elongated  his  mouth,  and  lent  a 
brightness  to  his  grey  and  sunken  eyes,  of 
which  every  other  feature  of  his  jovial  and 
rubicund  countenance  partook.  Nothing  of 
austerity  was  there  about  Che  good  father — 
nothing  harsh — nothing  naturally  unkind  ;  he 
was  one  of  those  who  create  a  summer  atmo- 
sphere around  them,  and  if  the  blight  of  pre- 
judice occasionally  fell  on,  and  cankered  the 
kindly  fruits  of  so  goodly  a  temperament,  it  was 
evidently  the  effect  of  education,  not  the  na- 
tural habit  of  his  mind ;  even  Lady  Sydney's 
austerity  could  not  conquer  hu  free  and  happy 
nature. 
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After  the  usual  morning  salutations  had 
pasBedi  Lady  Sydney  waited  for  the  holy  man 
to  convey  the  information  of  whicli  he  seemed 
brimfull ;  her  eye  quebtiooed,  thouj^li  her  lip 
spoke  not,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  com- 
menced :~^ 

**  Sir  Everard  has  gone  forth  earlier  even 
than  usual,  to  entrap  the  nest  of  some  un- 
wary bird,  for  I  encountered  him  and  his  sha- 
dow near  the  river ;  he  may  meet  with  a  most 
extraordinary,  I  may  say  joyful,  surprise  on 
his  return.*"  ' 

"  Indeed  !""  exclaimed  Lady  Sydney.  **  Have 
you  then,  father,  condescended  to  prepare  such 
a  surprise  for  the  lord  of  Sydney  Pleasance  ? 
Have  you  procured  him  a  goldfinch  with  three 
wings  instead  of  two?  Or,*'  she  added  with  a 
smile  that  had  more  of  the  bitter  than  the  sweet 
ill  Its  composition,  **  has  some  one  of  the  village 
urchins  presumed  again  to  play  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  chief  of  an  ancient  house,  and 
sent  forth  a  pigeon  painted  as  a  crow,  to  induce 
him  to  believe  in  a  new  race  of —  what  do  you 
fenii  them?"^ 
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*'  Corvi^ 

**  And  have  they  further  presumed  to  con- 
sult you  on  this  impertinence  P'^ 

Father  Frank  fidgeted  on  his  seat  in  rather 
an  undignified  manner,  for  the  story  militated 
sadly  against  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
shrewdly  suspected  of  having  more  to  do  with 
the  trick  than  was  exactly  in  accordance  with 
his  profession. 

^'  Please  you,^  he  replied,  after  a  pause,  '*  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tastes  of  Sir  Eve- 
rardp^  (the  priest  had  discarded  the  title  'patron' 
since  the  avowal  of  Jameses  sentiments,)  '*  and 
yet  it  has ;  he  will  be  most  joyfully  astonished, 
and  I  warrant  me  so  will  Mistress  Rosalind 
and  your  ladyship. 

**  Holy  father,^  interrupted  Lady  Sydney, 
with  more  than  usual  gravity,  **  1  have  lived 
too  long  in  the  world  to  feel  or  testify  much 
astonishment  at  anything :  I  leave  those  sensa- 
tiotis  to  girls  and ^ 

She  paused  for  a  title  sufficiently  dignified 
to  apply  to  her  husband,  whom  she  honoured 
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fur  lier  own  sake,  and  yet  in  accordance  with 
hi&  pursuits,  which  she  despised :  and  Father 
Frank  filled  up  the  pause  by  draMing  a  letter 
from  his  vest*  It  would  he  needless  to  deBcribe 
tlie  cliange  that  passed  over  the  countenance  of 
Lady  Sydney  ;  in  an  instant  her  proud  dignity 
and  coldness  had  gone ;  she  sprang  from  her 
seat  and  extended  her  hand  with  the  pantiojp 
eagerness  with  which  a  lover  seeks  to  grasp  the 
reply  to  the  first  sonnet  his  heart  has  penned 
to  a  beloved  but  absent  mistress.  Before  the 
flush  of  joyful  anticipation  had  descended  from 
her  brow,  her  lips  paled  and  quivered,  and  the 
naughty  woman,  but  devoted  mother,  could 
only  articulate  the  words,  "  My  son  P  when  she 
sank  back  into  her  seat,  overpowered  by  the 
hope  mingled  with  anxiety  which  is  inseparable 
from  thehandwritingof  a  cherished  object  and 
friend. 

H>M  Captain  Sydney  wrote  to  me,  poor  sinner 
that  I  an^  !  fearing  the  surprise  would  he  too 
much  for  you  and  for  my  honoured  friend, 
saying,  that  now  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the 
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acquittal  of  the  most  heretical  bishops  hat! 
^iOlIlewhat  subsidfcd  in  the  camp  at  Homiislow, 
he  had  received  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the 
permib^iou  to  visit  a  home  from  which  he  had 
been  so  long  estranged*"' 

Lady  Sydney  seized  the  letter,  and  pressed 
it  to  her  lips,  ejaculating — ^**  Now,  the  Almighty 
be  pmiseil !  Blessed  Mary,  1  thank  thee  t  My 
beloved  child  1"** — and  then  eagerly  perused  its 
contents.  When  slie  had  ended,  tlie  expressiiin 
of  joy  and  triumph  had  passed  from  her  pale 
brow,  and  she  sat  abstracted  and  absorbed, 
until  recalled  to  herself  by  a  question  from 
Father  Frank. 

**  Heard  your  ladyship  how  sped  tlie  Duchess 
of  Modena  since  her  return  from  her  pilgrimage 
la  Loretto,  to  offer  up  prayers  that  a  succes<» 
sion  might  be  given  to  the  crown  ?^ 

"  Xo :  how  should  I  hear,  holy  father ;  or 
hearing,  think  now  of  it  ?  And  yet  I  would 
that  the  tone  and  feeling  of  his  letter  lacked 
nothing." 
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"  Feeling/'  repeated  the  friar ;  "  dear  lady» 
I  see  BO  lack  of  feeling  in  his  letter.  He  was 
ever  full  of  feeling,  from  the  tirae  he  used  to 
climb  my  knee,  holding  a  hnnet  in  his  hand  — 
you  remember  the  lionet — and  saying  r>  prettily 
to  the  bird,  that  it  might  pull  hair  enough  out 
of  my  eyebrows  to  build  it  a  nest."^ 

**  The  spirit  I  could  wish,"  continued  Lady 
Sydney,  without  noticing  the  reminiscence  of 
Father  Frank,  "  is  not  in  him ;  and  yet  Hi« 
very  hard  to  judge.  But  I  shall  see  him  — 
see  him  once  more  ;  my  noble,  noble  boy  !*" 

She  then  again  turned  over  the  written  page, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  her  eye  rested  on  the 
date.  She  started,  and  grew  pale ;  then,  fixing 
her  eye  upon  the  friar's  kind  inexpressive  coun- 
tenance, she  slowly  enquired  if  her  calculation 
was  correct,  and  if  the  present  was  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  month.  He  replied  in  the  affirm* 
ative.  The  lady  rose  from  her  seat,  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  chamber  without  any  visible 
intent ;  then  taking  from  oif  the  table  a  silver 
bell,  she  rang  it  hastily.     The  summons  was 
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answered    by    a    page    in    rich    but    soinhre 
livery. 

**  Tell  Mistress  Rosalind  I  would  speak  with 

'*  Please  you,  madam,  Mistreat  Rosalind  is 
away  with  my  master  and  Ralph  Bradwell  after 
^domc  birds,** 

"  Father  Frank,"  said  the  lady,  when  the 
lad  had  withdrawn,  **  you  have  ever  been  a 
taithful  friend  to  my  father's  house*  In  the 
days  of  your  adversity  it  was  remembered  to 
you  ;  in  the  days  of  your  prosperity  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  forgotten," 

^^  Madam,  you  say  what  is  just^  and,  by 
GcnI's  blessings  you  will  not  be  disappointed^^Aii 

**  ^listreiift  Rosalind- '^  the  lady  paused; 

Father  Frank  fiUetl  up  the  sentence, 

"  Truly  Mistress  Rosalind  Sydney  is "^ 

**  Call  her  not  Sydnevt'^  interrupted  the 
proud  dame;  '^  call  her  not  8ydaey ;  albeit  the 
name  is  heretical^  'tis  a  noble  name,  and  should 
not  be  degraded*'*^  •* 

"  Please  you    then,    my  lady,   how   is  the 
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luaidea  to  be  designated  ?  She  has  ever  been 
acknowledged  the  niece  of  hiR  honour.  Sir 
Everard/^ 

"  Listen,  sir*  The  terms  of  her  reception 
here  are  well  known  to  you  and  to  herself:  the 
illegitimate  ofispring  of  my  husband^s  profli^ 
gale  brother  should  never  have  sat  at  my  table, 
were  it  not  that  Sir  Everard  promised  to  that 
brother  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  would  nur- 
ture and  protect  his  child.  She  was,  in  coo* 
formity  with  that  pledge,  brought  to  England  ; 
transported  with  her  nurse  from  an  obscure 
Irish  cabin ;  and  suffered  to  remain  as  one  of 
the  family,  to  dress  and  associate  as  if  she  were 
of  legal  birth,  1  do  not  deny  that  there  have 
been  times  when  my  heart  has  yearned  towards 
the  girl ;   when  I  have  almost  wished^— — ^'* 

The  lady  again  paused,  and  the  priest,  who 
knew  her  proud  heart  well,  had  ample  time 
to  consider  why  it  was  that^  just  as  her  son 
was  on  the  eve  of  arriving,  she  should  talk  and 
think  of  Mistress  Rosalind^  who  w^as  nominallj 
left  to  the  management  of  her  uncle — which 
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KigaiBed  that  she  was  left  to  her  own  direction 
ill  all  other  things,  so  she  accompanied  him  in 
his  morning  rambles,  and  played  his  favourite 
airs  on  the  harpsichord  in  the  evening.  Sir 
Kverard  cared  but  little  how  her  time  wa^ 
occupied  during  mid-day,  if  these  pleasant  ser- 
vices were  duly  performed. 

*•  Father,"^  recommenced  the  lady  abrupt- 
ly, '*  hast  any  belief  in  omens — in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  horoscope — in  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft 'r 

*'  Of  a  truth/'  replied  the  MhTy  perplexed 
between  the  necessity  for  humoring  his  pa. 
trooesst  and  bis  desire  to  appear  strong  in 
mind)  "of  a  truth,  the  stars  are  not  platefl 
in  the  heavens  for  nothing ;  and  as  to  omens, 
I  myself  have  heard  the  death-watch  tick*--tii:k 
— tick  ! — a  very  disagreeable  noise,  believe  me, 
lady,  is  that  of  the  death-watch  ;  but  all  these 
things  can  be  overcome,  exorcised,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  holy  saints,  and  laid  in  the 
Dead  Sea  without  fear  or  molestation,  save 
to  ihemselve^."^ 
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Lady  Sydney  looked  contemptuously  an  the 
poor  priest ;  ber  natural  strength  of  mind  was 
perpetually  warring  with  her  superstition,  and 
she  knew  not  upon  which  to  cUng— now 
trusting  to  the  one,  now  confiding  to  ibe 
other.  She  regarded  Father  Frank  more  from 
habit  than  esteem,  and  often  convicted  him,  in 
her  own  mind,  of  want  of  zeal;  she  seemed 
irresolute  as  to  whether  she  might  train  him 
to  her  purpose,  yet  witliout  assistance  she  could 
not  accomplish  the  object  upon  which  she  was 
bent. 

"  The  lady  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary^s  is 
well  known  to  you  f" 

**  She  is  ;  and  a  more  devoiU  w^oman  your 
ladyship  could  not  have  named. "*' 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  she  remembers 
me?" 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  so  noble  a  pa- 
troneas." 

"  She  receives  young  ladies  to  complete  their 
education  ?  '^ 

**  She  does — but   she  is   very  particular — 
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only  those  of  uncontaminaled  blood  have  ever 
experienced  the  sanction  of  her  countenance,  nr 
the  safeguard  of  her  care.'* 

**  Think  you,""  enquired  the  lady,  somewhat 
sternly,  '*  that  she  would  hesitate  to  receive 
Mistress  Rosalind,  if  I  desired  it  P*' 

**  Send  Mistress  Rosalind  to  a  convent  r 
exclaimed  Father  Frank,  in  undisguised  aston- 
ishment. 

"  The  young  womttn^s  education  has  been 
too  long  neglected,  and  must  be  seen  to.  1 
should  have  thought  of  it  before — ^but  no 
time  roust  b^  lost.  Father,  you  must  convey 
Mistress  Rosalind  to  St.  Mary'js  this  very  day."' 

**  Have  you  for/j^otten,  madam,  that  she  is 
of  heretical  faith?*' 

*'  Are  you  afraid  of  her  conversion  ?  Me- 
thinks,  good  father,  you  lack  zeal." 

"  Now  Heaven  forgive  you,  lady,^'  replied 
the  friar,  **  it  is  an  evil  accusation  ; — ^but  the 
laws  are  strict/' 

'*  This  will  render  them  less  so,"  said  F^ady 
8ydney,   drawing   a   purse,  heavy   with  gold, 
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from  her  girdle,  and  placing  it  in  the  fria 
hand.  "  See  that  you  tell  the  holy  mother 
I  desire  the  girl  to  be  treated  with  all  cour- 
tesy and  kindness ;  my  only  command  is,  that 
she  be  not  suffered  to  leave  the  convent  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  without  my  permis- 
sion/* 

"  But,  Sir  Everard/'  hinted  the  meek  padre. 

"  Sir  Everard,  sir,  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
necessity  of  removing  this  child  instantly.  It 
cannot  but  be  known  to  you  that  more  than 
one  of  the  court  gallants  will  accompany  my 
»on  here ;  think  you  that  a  maid,  and  such  a 
maid  as  Rosalind,  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, would  be  altogether  safe,  even  under 
this  roof,  whiJe  in  the  society  of  such  as  con- 
stitute the  camp  and  court  of  our  blessed 
King  ?  You  know,  holy  father,  that  for  a  time 
he  was  himself  joined  to  Baal,  and  the  worship- 
pers thereof;  and  though,  by  much  chastening, 
he  has  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
faith,  and  hath  no  more  communing  with  evil, 
yet  his  followers,  young,  gay,  and  thoughtless. 
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can  hAfdly  be  fitting  companions  for  a  mtxlest 
maiden/" 

**  Then  Mistress  Rosalind  only  remains  away 
while  they  abide  Here  ?'"' 

Lady  Sydney  looked  at  the  friar  as  though 
jihe  would  have  read  his  inmost  thoughts,  and 
replied,  '*  As  she  may  desire.  In  one  word, 
father,  will  you  do  my  bidding  ?  It  is  for 
Rosalind's  own  safety  ;  and  I  promise  that 
after  I  have  spoken  to  Sir  Everard^  he  will 
be  in  no  way  displeased.  The  girl  is  gone 
with  the  baronet,  as  you  know,  on  some  fooU 
ish  excursion ;  you  can  wile  her  away,  either 
in  a  boat,  or  in  one  of  our  carriages,  it  matters 
not  which  ;  only  this — if  she  return  here,  there 
will  be  crying,  and  leave-taking,  and  all  that 
fare  welling  which  children  love ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  my  son  may  come ;  and  I  tell  you> 
father^  ihty  shall  never  meet  r 

Aft  the  lady  ceased,  the  door  of  her  oratory 
flew  open,  and  Alice  Murrough  jftood  unbidden, 
untlesired,  upon  the  threshold  ;  her  eyes  gleam- 
ed    with  an  expression  of  exultation,  of  tri- 
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umph  almost,  which  she  did  not  endeavour  to 
conceal. 

It  was  a  singular  picture, — bath  women 
tallj  stately,  and  powerful— both  agreeing 
in  the  same  belief — both  the  victims  of  super- 
stition— lx)th  proud  of  their  descent,  and 
yet  so  dissimilar  in  bearing  and  in  conduct. 
The  fire  that  lurked  and  lingered  in  the  deep 
eyes  of  the  lady  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  and 
which  great  events  alone  could  kindle,  burned 
with  a  continued  fierceness  in  the  restless  orl*s 
of  Alice  Murrough  —  a  fierceness  so  intense  that 
it  threatened  its  own  extinction,  and  gave  her,  M 
times,  the  appearance  of  u  maniac.  Both  were 
fearful  women  ;  and  as  they  stood,  the  one  op- 
posite the  other,  Father  Frank,  with  a  devout 
cross,  wished  himself  anywhere  but  where  lie 
was. 

"  You  said,  '  they  shall  never  meet,'  *"  re- 
peated Alice  more  than  once.  **You  said,  lady, 
*  they  shall  never  meet  ;*  but  I  say  that  what 
is  doomed  is  doomed ;  do  yer  best,  do  yer 
worst,  'tis  all  the  same;   ye  cannot  twist   the 
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rope,  nor  untwist  it ;  \h  done  at  the  birth  by 
a  stranger  hand  than  yours  or  mine.  The  will 
of  God  be  done  !  The  will  of  the  blessed 
Haints  be  done  i  So  let  it  be  1  so  let  it  be  ! 
And  where  will  ye  send  ray  child,  who  has 
been  twelve  years  this  blessed  day  under  your 
roof.  I  know  where  you  will  send  her  —  to 
St*  Mary's.  Oh,  that  the  poor  maiden  could 
be  content  there!  but  she  won't— 'tis  not  her 
rede — and  the  time  will  come,  as  surely  as 
there**  a  God  in  lieaven,  when  those  who  look 
down  upon  her  will  be  glad  to  eat  at  her 
table.  Any  way,  I  am  content :  is  she  not  in 
the  LordV  keeping  ?  I  thought  her  time  was 
done  here  when  I  heard  who  was  coming ;  and 
many  changes  will  come  ere  Rosalind  Sydney 
again  crosses  the  threshold  of  Sydney  Plea- 
sance.  But  my  everlasting  curse,  the  ban 
of  a  MurrougH,  shall  be  on  you  and  yours  if 
you  put  that  child'^  life  in  danger.  Look  ye, 
Lady  Sydney*'"  and  she  advanced  so  close  to 
the  haughty  dame  that  she  felt  the  hot  breath 
upon    her  cheek — **look  ye,   others   can    see 
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sights^  and  dream  dreams,  and,  maybe,  spdl 
the  heavens,  as  well  as  you  :  His  not  unknown 
to  me  what  is  in  store  for  the  dark-eyed  maid 
of  the  Boyne  water.  Many  's  the  prayer  and 
many'^s  the  charm  awaiting  her  above  that  sky 
that  you  strive  to  read  (God  enlighten  you  f) 
with  eyes  of  flesh, — Your  blessing  this  fine 
morning,  holy  father,'''  she  continued,  turning 
to  Father  Frank,  apparently  no  longer  mindful 
of  Lady  Sydne3^'*s  presence;  and  after  sinking 
on  her  knees  before  the  priest,  who  gave  the 
required  benediction  as  quickly  as  possible, 
she  stalked  from  the  chamber  without  farther 
ceremony  or  leave-taking  of  any  sort. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

The  world  hat!  never  taken  so  full  note 

Of  what  thou  art,  hadst  thou  not  been  undone ; 

And  only  thy  aiHictions  hath  begot 

More  fame  than  thy  best  fortuaes  could  have  done ; 

For  ever  by  adversity  are  wrought 

The  greatest  works  of  admiration; 

And  all  the  Fair  examples  of  renown 

Out  of  distress  and  misery  are  grown, 

DANItL, 


**  Doubtless  you  are  a  brilliant  fellow,  and  a 
gay ;  yet,  methinksj  for  a  court  gallant,  most 
wonderfully  silent.  What  would  the  merry- 
makers of  the  court,  or  the  jolly  gallants  of 
the  camp»  say  to  this  mood  of  melancholy  ? 
or  King  James  himself,  right  noble,  right 
honourable  as  he  is.  You,  his  prime  favourite, 
the  spirited  Cuthbert  Raymond — the  flower  of 
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his  Irisb  chivalry — the  youth  who,  accordiog 
to  his  ^lajesty's  compliment,  would  as  soon 
miss  his  sword  as  his  mass  —  what,  /  say, 
would  he  say  to  this  murky  humour  ?'* 

"Go  on,  go  on,  Captain  Basil  Sydney,  go 
on  ;  merry  be  your  heart ;  you  are  going  home 
— home^  where  a  kind  father,  a  tender  mother, 
will  hail  your  coming  as  though  it  were  a 
saint's  dny  or  a  festival  ^ — heigh-ho  V 

*'  Heigh-ho  !  art  in  love,  man  ?  It  may  be 
with  a  Madonna  then,  or  with  thyself;  but 
no,  no,  thou  art  esteemed  by  others  far  more 
than  by  thyself.     WTiat  ails  thee,  Cuthbert  ?"" 

*'  The  cloud  comes  athwart  the  sky,  yet 
we  know  not  whence  it  comes ;  so  cannot  I 
tell  how  or  why  is  my  gloom.  I  am  not 
often  thus.  Many  a  time  have  I  cheered  and 
chased  your  evil  thoughts,  and  made  you 
merry  when  those  tlioughts  were  sad*  Bill 
the  times  are  troublous,  the  people  discon* 
tented  ;  the  change  of  the  great  officers,  where- 
by the  treasury  was  put  into  commission  with 
two  professed  Catholics   amongst    them  —  mv 
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Lords  Bellasis  and  Dover^  has  increased  that 
discontent  with  the  professors  of  your  religion, 
Basil;  an<l  the  appointment  of  iny  Lord  Tyr- 
connel  to  succeed  Clarendon  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  lliough  delightful  for  m*, 
is,  methiuks,  sorry  news  for  the  Protestants.""' 

"  Granted,  all  grantetl»  Cuthbert ;  we  poor 
Protestants  are  likely  ti)  chew  the  bit,  the 
poisoned  hhy  that  has  been  kept  for  our  ex- 
clusive use  by  the  tender  mercies  of  mother 
church  — grandmother  church  I  should  say. 
But  the  scale  will  turn  ;  see-saw,  saw-see — so 
goes  the  world." 

**  And  then  we  shall  bite  no  more,  but  be 
bitten  in  our  turn :  pray  ye,  when  tliia  conies 
to  pass,  Captain  Sydney,  look  with  compas- 
sion on  your  poor  friend  Cuthbert,  and  suffer 
him  to  buff  your  belt^to  brighten  your  spurs 
*— to  saddle  your  horse  — that  so  he  be  not  shot 
[or  starved  by  the  avenger  P 

There  was  a  peculiar  tone  in  this  speech, 
[  and  it  was  moreover  accompanied  by  a  smart 
|1)iow  of  tlie  riding* whip  to  hasten  his  horse's 
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»peed,  which  made  his  cooler  companion  pause 
ere  he  replied  to  it. 

Cuthbert  Raymond  was  an  Irishnaan  and 
a  Catholic,  and  yet  the  chosen^  cherished  friend 
of  Captain  Sydney.  He  was  brave,  spirited, 
and  daring  ;  somewhat  prone  to  contention,  but 
being  in  a  quarrel,  comported  himself  with  a 
wild  generosity  which  might  not  unjustly  be 
termed  romance.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  King^s,  and  consequently  looked  upon 
with  much  jealousy  by  many  of  the  Protestant 
office rs^  the  majority  of  whom  were  srit>ngly 
suspected  of  favouring  the  pretensions  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange, 

Cuthbert  did  not  deserve  eilhcr  jealousy 
or  Buspicion  ;  he  was  too  brave,,  too  reckless 
of  consequences  to  heed  the  signs  and  bear- 
ings of  the  times.  He  loved  the  toil  and  din 
of  war,  and  the  only  thing  that  made  him 
complain  of  the  tented  camp  at  Hounslow 
was  the  inglorious  ease  in  which  lie  lived*  He 
wag  in  all  things  a  most  rigid  Catholic  ;  his 
lofty  mind  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  rites 
and  mysteries  of  so  poetical  a  religion,  in  sin- 
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mpty  and  truth  venerating  the  priesthood, 
constant  in  his  confessions,  and  giving,  i^ith 
a  liheralily  which  deprived  him  of  many  of 
tl)e  enjoyments  of  his  age  and  rank,  to  the 
masses  atid  ceremonies  so  porapously  patro- 
nised and  shared  in,  by  the  weak-minded  but 
unfortunate  James* 

Basil  Sydney  was  cast  in  a  stronger  but  not 
a  better  mould;  he  cannot  be  described  as  a 
fervent  Protestant,  yet  he  despised  Romnnisou 
and  Puritanism  with  a  most  perfect  con  tempt.— 
Much  of  the  wit  and  gallantry  of  the  court  of 
Charles  bauuted  the  camp  of  his  Catholic  bi*o- 
ther,  and  though  the  more  dissipated  were  not 
men  who  could  tarnish  the  high-minde<l  Basil, 
yet  few  of  the  young  are  altogether  proof 
against  the  perpetual  and  exciting  jest  wldch  the 
reckless  level  at  good  principles.  Angry  and 
abashed  they  ever  are  at  first  —  but  it  too  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  sentiment  of  the  poet 
is  reversed,  and  that  those 

**  Who  come  to  pray, 
Remwin  to  scoff," 

Basil   was,     politJcaJl}'    speaking,     a    decided 
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Protestant ;  the  term  to  his  ear  was  pregnant 
with  the  freedom  and  glory  of  England.  He 
was  proud  of  being  an  Englishman »  and  he  was 
proud  of  being  a  Protestant  —  he  would  have 
died  for  the  name,  though  of  the  faith  he  knew 
but  little  :  —  the  more  it  was  endangered,  the 
more  did  he  hold  to  it  —  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  a  generous  mind»  the  stronger  did  he  feel 
its  claims  upon  his  support.  He  would  have 
given  worlds  that  his  mother  had  not  been  a 
Catholic,  for  then  he  could  have  hated  Cathcv 
licism  with  a  more  entire  hatred  :  he  was,  per- 
hapa,  overfond  of  bantering  his  friend  Cuihbert 
on  the  subject  of  fasts  and  feasts,  and  friars' 
sanctity  and  the  Pope*s  infallilHlity,  and  a  host 
of  other  superstitious  rites  or  opinions;  hf 
loved  to  draw  him  out — to  excite  his  indigna- 
tions for  then,  as  be  would  afterwards  say,  h« 
appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  Basil  Sydney 
would  do  this  quietly  and  calmly,  as  if  he  were 
in  earnest;  and  Cuthbert  Raymond  would  replv 
hotly,  after  the  fashion  of  his  country  —  and 
then,  when  the  heat  was  over^  laugh  at  his  own 
impetuosity. 
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Basils  by  his  EnglUh  prudence  and  fore- 
thought,  had  extricated  Cuthbert  from  many  a 
scrajTe,  and  Cuthbert  had  not  spared  the  pow- 
erful interest  he  possessed  in  the  Catholic  court, 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  Protestant  friend :  thus, 
the  young  men  were  united  by  that  strong  bond 
of  friendship  —  mutual  service — and  though 
Basil  was  generally  grave  and  thoughtful,  there 
were  times,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  would 
relax  therefrom,  and  change  character  witli  his 
more  volatile  associate* 

**  Cuthbert/*  replit^  Basil,  after  a  long  pause, 
reining  up  his  horse  and  drawing  closer  to  his 
friend,  '*that  was  said  somewhat  bitterly;  and 
let  us  resolve,  now  that  the  politics  of  our  coun- 
try are  in  such  a  distressful  condition,  to  have 
no  chafing  together  on  religious  subjects.     The 
lime  has  been,  and  I  fear  me,  is  fast  returning, 
rhen  every  manV  band  may  be  lifted  against 
I  Ills  brother  ^ — when^ — but  I  will  not  anticipate 
I  evil — upon  its  demon  pinions  it  flies  swiftly 
I  enough,    and  is  certainly  winging  its  way  to- 
wards us.     Only  promise  me,   Cuthbert,  that 
you  will  not  moot  this  point  —  and  for  the  sake 
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of  the  friendiihip  I  so  dearly  prize,  I  will  ^ 
eqimUy  careful ***" 

Basil  Sydney  extended  his  hand,  which  was 
eagerly  grasped: — another  pause  ensued  ;  and 
at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  hridle-path»  the  tmvvl- 
lers  reached  a  point  where  the  route  they  jour- 
neyed was  intersected  by  two  cross-roads, 

*'  A  pretty  puzzlcj"*  quoth  Raymond,  who 
held  the  rank  of  major  in  his  Majesty '>» 
forces;  **  we  have  crossed  so  far  from  South- 
ampton well,  left  Culverly  in  its  proper  plaice, 
but  this  New  Forest  would  puzzle  a  oon* 
jurer  —  vistas  and  paths  —  and  here  we  anp. 
Now%  gallant  captain,  your  knowledge  of  the 
locak  would  be  useful." 

**  This  turn,'''  replied  hxs  comrade,  **  ig  ne*^ 
to  me.  I  have  been  so  little  at  home  that  the 
mesxiory  of  the  by-roads  fades  from  my  remem' 
brance ;  indeed,  the  foresters  are  ever  chanfN 
ing  the  ways.  Jemmings  T  calling  forward 
one  of  the  two  servants  who,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  followed  their  m aster s,  —  "  can  vou 
tell  which  path  we  are  to  take  ?'' 
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The  attendant  touched  his  cap  i  la  tniliiaire^ 
and  was  as  much  at  fault  as  his  master,  though 
not  by  any  means  disposed  to  acknowled^  it. 
.'-•**  There  used  to  be  a  course  somewhere 
hereabouts,  your  honour,  leading  to  the  Plea- 
sance,  because  I  particularly  remember  that 
by  the  old  oak  near  Sydney  park-gate  lived 
Cicely  Ma)Tiard'*s  mother  Sydney  park  must 
lie  sumewhaf  near,  to  my  thinking  —  and  the 
8nioke  used  to  come  curling  —  curling  up 
through  the  treeft,  just  like  the  pufF  out  of  the 
great  gun  what  we  call  *  Blue  Bill,'  —  out  of 
the  wrong  side  of  a  compliment  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  your  honour*  1  always  used  to  know 
when  Dame  Maynard  was  a-cooking,  by  the 
smoke.'*' 

"  Very  Hkely,"  replied  Captain  Sydney ; 
"  but  I  do  not  see  what  the  smoke  has  to  do 
with  the  case;  there  used  certainly  to  be  a 
road,  different  from  either  of  those,  Jem- 
mings."" 

**  That%  what  1  say,  please  your  honour ; 
not  but  what  there's  plenty  of  roads,  and  to 
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spare:  one-«-and  the  one  we^re  on  — and  the 
two  cross  ones,  and  those  twenty  or  thirty 
foot-ways  made  by  the  forest  horses.* 

^^  Diable  V  exclaimed  the  impatient  Irish- 
roan  ;  *^  let  us  take  some  road  ^»  all  the  rottds, 
rather  than  stand  here.*^ 

'^  Go  all  the  roads  at  once  !*^  laughed 
Basil. 

"  If  I  could  only  see  Cicely's  —  that  is — 
Dame  Maynard'^s  smoke,^  muttered  lemmings : 
"  I'll  just  go  up  that  bit  of  a  hill,  your  honour, 
and  reconnoitre." 

As  Jemmings  turned  his  large,  black  gteed 
to  the  ascent,  Cuthbert  Raymond  could  not 
avoid  echoing  Basil's  laugh,  though  from  a 
different  cause;  the  tall  bony  form  of  the 
honest  soldier  was  hard  and  perpendicular, 
his  massive  shoulders  appeared  as  if  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  his  arms  told  of  exceed- 
ing strength;  his  hair  was  long  and  grey, 
giving  a  wild  and  picturesque  appearance  to 
his  high  features. 

**  Behold  !''   exclaimed  Raymond,   '*  l)ehold 
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the  votary  of  Cupid,  nay,  Cupid  himself — *  Ve- 
nijs's  runaway  !'  St.  Patrick  !  that  such  a  fel- 
low should  be  in  lov^  ! — fancy,  only  fancy  his 
talking  of  hearts,  and  darts,  and  flames  and 
dames,  and  all  the  necessary  tackle  for  love- 
catching.     Didst  ever  see  this  Cicely  ?^ 

"  Faith,  I  forget.  Oh,  yes,  I  did ;  and 
Jemmings^  poor  elephant,  is  faithful  as  a  turtle- 
dove ;  a  queer,  honest,  excellent  fellow,  attached 
to  Cicely  Maynard — Dame  Maynard*s  flesh- 
lK>t8 —  Blue  Bill  — as  his  long  gun  is  called  in 
our  company,  and  myself!  I  believe  I  have 
named  them  as  they  stand  in  his  affections.^ 

**  Good  I  But  I  suppose  he  has  gained  some 
information  from  that  gipsy-Icoking  woman^ 
who  has  started  almost  supematurally  out  of 
the  hill  side;  by  Jupiter,  there ^s  another,  and 
another,  and  another  i  see  how  he  backs  his 
horse*  I  wonder  is  he  afraid  of  an  attack  — 
Ah  !  here  he  comes — well,  Jemmings  F^ 

**  Please  your  honours,  yon  woman,  whom  I 
take  to  be  no  other  than  queen  of  the  band 
of  beggara  which  infest  the  country,  s^ays  this 
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here  road  leads  straight  to  Sydney  Pleasance, 
and  that  is  a  short  way  to  Beaulieu."  j^ 

*'  Where  my  sister  is !"  exclaimed  Mi\}or 
Raymond »  as  they  continued  their  journey. 
^*  I  did  not  recollect  she  was  so  near  to  Sydney 
Pleasance ;  I  must  visit  her,  and  that  before 
two  days  elapse."' 

"  Is  she  handsome,  Cuthbert  ?  If  not,  she 
can  be  no  sister  of  yours.^ 

'*  Thanks  for  the  compliment*  Margaret  !&» 
1  believe,  considered  handsome ;  but  brothers 
are  bad  judges  of  their  sisters'  beauty.  She  is 
a  clever,  enterprising  girl ;  quick  and  ready- 
witted,  a  brunette  of  the  darkest  hue,  but^  I 
hear,  a  gi*eat  favourite  with  her  superior  ;  she 
possesses  a  talent  for  the  acquirement  of  lan- 
gii0ge9,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  usage  ; 
is  also  somewhat  fond  of  the  abstruse  and  oc> 
cult  sciences,^ 

.f  Y^*  ^  philosopher  in  hood  and  kirtle !" 
M    **  Not  quite  that  either.     Mag  is  a  thoroui 
^woman  ;    it   is  easy  to  know  as   much  by    the 
kindliog   of  her  dark   deep  eye;    and,    more- 
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over,  full  of  woman^s  vanities.  I  am  lold  I 
shall  find  her  ntarvellously  improved,  and^'l 
hope  so ;  two,  alotie,  as  we  are  in  this  weary 
world,  ought  to  be  united  in  heart ;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  Mag  was  no  great  favourite 
of  mine  as  a  child ;  she  was  ever  striving  for 
the  mastery,  and  I  used  to  delight  in  teazing 
her  ;  however,  she  most  be  somewhat  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  now,  and  has  learnt  wis- 
dom. Poor  thing  1  it  was  very  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  seek  J  among  your  cold  Engli^h^  a 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  her  own  land.^ 

"  Cold  Engliih  —  well  done,  Cuthbert,  well 
done  ?  by  Jove !  If  we  are  not  ready  to  light 
and  fire  off,  like  you,  we  are  co/d  English 
directly.     But  what  have  we  here  P"^ 

Captain  Sydney's  enquiry  was  elicited  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  low  antique  tra- 
velling carriage,  of  the  calash  description,  open 
at  the  front,  but  partially  covered  over  by  a 
leathern  head,  from  which  depended  a  deep 
curtain  of  the  same  material ;  this  curtain  was 
fringed  and  scolloped  in  the  Spanish  fashion ; 
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and  the  machine  was  drawn  by  two  handsome 
Spanish  mules,  exactly  at  the  pace  which 
suited  their  own  tonvenience.  Thit^  foreign- 
looking  carriage  contained  two  persons,  females 
evidently,  from  the  first  glance  obtained  by  our 
gentlemen  travellers.  We  say  the  first  glance, 
because  a  jolly,  good-humoured  friar,  w^hose 
stinted  cowl  served  ill  to  cover  his  shaven 
crown,  and  who  jogged  on  leisurely  by  the 
side  of  the  Spanish  mules^  on  a  well-trained 
ambling  jennet»  the  moment  he  perceived  the 
gay  cavaliers,  who  were  about  to  cross  his 
path,  caused  the  little  cavalcade  under  his 
guidance  to  halt,  and  applied  himself  with 
much  earnestness  to  tie  and  pin  the  fantas- 
tic curtains  of  the  carriage  he  so  zealously 
escorted »  He  succeeded  in  his  exertions  so 
well,  that,  by  the  time  the  cavaliers  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  the  party  halted,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  below  the  covering  ex- 
cept the  feet  and  farthingales  of  the  fair  oc- 
cupants. 

"  Why,  Father  Frank  !    my  venerable  and 
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eAteemed  playfellow,  how  U  it  that,  instead  of 
welcoming  us,  you  stand  there  securing  a  cage^ 
lest  your  fair  birds  should  fly  far  from  your 
{laternal  care  P"^ 

"  Ah  !  Master  Basil  T  replied  the  friar,  the 
tears  of  affectionate  welcome  glistening  in  his 
eyes  as  he  seized  the  band  of  Captain  Sydney, 
**  my  old  heart  warms  to  you ;  a  thousand 
welcomes  would  I  have  given  you  ere  now, 
but  dutys  master,  duty — duty  1  say  first,  and 
pleasure  after*  God  bless  you,  my  brave  boy,^^ 
he  added  tenderly  ;  **  go  on  your  way,  the  sun 
is  sinking  fast,  and  your  lady  mother  waits  your 
coming/'* 

•**  Let  me  first  present  you  to  my  friend — unv 
of  your  own  triumphing  faith,  good  father  — 
an  Irish  officer  of  right  royal  descent  Major 
Cuthbert  Raymond,  this  is " 

A  shriek,  or  rather  a  howl  of  frightful  sound, 
burst  from  the  carriage  as  Basil  spoke;  the 
curtain  was  torn  from  the  fastening  which  the 
friar  had  so  cautiously,  and,  as  he  imagined,  so 
firmly  arranged,  and  the  singular  face  of  Alice 
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Murrough  was  protriided ;  her  eyes  glared 
wildly  upon  the  young  Irishman,  who  sat  his 
horse  with  an  uncovered  head,  in  compHmefit 
to  the  priest. 

Having  gazed  but  for  a  moment,  she  sank 
back  by  the  side  of  her  young  conipanion,  who 
evinced  much  astonishment  by  a  single  gesture ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  with  that  innate  feeling 
of  propriety  which  never  forsakes  a  modest 
woman,  shielded  her  face  carefully  from  the 
admiring  look  which  Basil  Sydney  be;»towed 
on  the  countenance  of  his  lovely  but  stranger 
cousin. 

Poor  Father  Frank  was  in  a  terrible  dilemma; 
he  had  mounted  his  Jennet,  and  wa«t  obliged  to 
dismount  again  —  no  easy  task  for  one  of  such 
rotundity.  He  in  treated  his  friend  Basil  to 
liasten  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  while  Basil  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  catch  a  second  glimpse 
of  the  fair  maid's  face;  the  priest  called  for 
pins,  and  the  serving-men  who  attended  had 
not  wherewith  to  supply  him  ;  he  scolded  Alice, 
who,  with  folded  arm^,  continued  rocking  her- 
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self  backwards  and  forvirarda,  not  h^ing  in 
the  slightest  degree  his  reproofs;  finally,  he 
succeeded  in  stowing  himself,  as  a  wall  of  de- 
fence, into  the  already  well-filled  machine,  and 
desired  the  coachman  to  drive  on  without  any 
leave-taking. 

A»  the  cavalcade  proceeded  uuwieldily  on  its 
way»  the  two  officers  and  their  servants  drew 
upon  a  little  eminence  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  party  that  had  most  marvellously  ex- 
cited both  their  risibility  and  their  interest*    **• 

**  Never  was  poor  priest  in  such  a  taking,"" 
said  Basil;  *Hhe  women  must  be  a  precious 
freight.  Didst  mark  the  young  one,  Cuthlx-rt  r 
I  never  saw  such  eyes ;  had  that  fair  lady  been 
within  the  ken  of  King  Charlie^  methinks  she 
would  not  be  bound  for  a  nunnery,  as  this 
young  creature  certainly  is.^ 

*•  No,  faith  ;  your  King,  Basil,  was  no  para- 
goo  of  virtue.  But  who  can  that  wild  old 
woman  be?  she  seemed  but  ill  inclined  to  play 
duenna.  Ha !  the  priest  can  manage  it  no 
loQger ;  out  he  gets ; — mark,  how  he  wipes  his 
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hrow,  and  shakes  his  head  at  us ;  make  feint  to 
gallop  baek.  Well  done,  Basil,  for  now  he 
trundles  in  again  ;  and  hark  1  didst  hear  the 
laugh  that,  borne  upon  the  breeze,  makes  sueh 
light  and  cheerful  music?  Oh  *  but  the  laugh 
of  a  young  girl  is  sweet?  Not  the  bright 
clarion  of  a  victor^s  troop  rings  half  so  gaily  on 
the  mountain'^s  side  a^  the  merry  laughter 
even  of  a  milk-maifi  in  her  mirth !  How 
often,  Basil,  in  my  boyish  days,  has  my  heart 
danced  to  all  the  pleasant  sounds  that  floated 
through  the  air  of  my  own  Irish  home.  My 
father  loved  the  pomp,  parade,  and  hospit»- 
Hty  of  ancient  times;  the  bugle  hung  with- 
out his  castle- gate,  and  was  never  thought  to 
5iourid  too  often ;  the  few  who  paid  the  rents, 
which  he  called  *  tribute/  might  stay  within 
our  halls  for  aye,  and  never  hear  a  question  as 
to  their  departure*  The  rites  and  penances  of 
his  religion  were  to  him  but  as  a  relaxatioo ; 
yet  few  had  made  more  pilgrimages  to  far-off 
lands.  But  Cromwell  was  no  respecter  of  any 
creed  except  his  own;  and»  truth  to  tell,  my 
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father  did  not  hesitate  to  provoke  his  puritani- 
cal displeasure*  The  dance  ^  the  festival  was 
ended!  There  arose  from  our  towers  a  dark 
red  flame,  a  smoke  so  dense  that  the  bewildered 
birds,  which  had  dwelt  amid  the  turrets  and 
trees,  were  suffocated  on  the  wiog^  and  fell  un- 
resistingly into  the  burning  ruins*  Our  thralls 
were  hunted  by  the  blood  bay- hound,  and  -  '' 
The  young  man's  eye  grew  dark,  and  his 
lip»  became  compres^,  when  Basil  Sydney, 
remembering  well  the  tale  of  the  ruined  f«^r* 
tuoefi  of  the  houae  of  Raymond,  laid  his  hand 
kindly  upon  the  arm  of  his  impetuous  friend, 
and  smiling  in  his  face,  besought  him  not  to 
enter  the  park  of  Sydney  Pleasance  with  a 
troubled  brow. 

"  We  have  all   suifered,   and  may  suffer,'" 
observed  the  generous  Sydney  ;  *'  but  let  us  not 

( create  fresh  troubles,  by  recapitulating  the 
evils  that  are  past,  or  anticipating  those  that 
are  to  come.  Hark  I  there  is  a  sound  that  to 
my  ear  is  full  as  sweet  as  the  light  lau^^hter  of 

^  A  silly  maid— listen !  there  it  is  again—it  is  the 
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blast  upon  niy  father's  whistle,  ttdling  of  his 
home-coming  from  the  excursions  he  so  dearly 
loves.  He  cannot  be  far  off:  perhaps^  disdain^ 
ing  the  forms  in  which  my  mother  so  delights, 
be  is  abroad  on  some  moat  or  turret,  watcliin^ 
the  first  plume  of  our  helmet,  the  first  neigh  of 
our  tired  steeds.  I  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
answering  note." 

Basil  bent  his  finger,  and  plachig  it  to  \m 
lips,  blew  a  tone  to  the  full  as  shrill  as  that 
which  they  had  heard:  presently  there  was  a 
bustle,  a  sort  of  scuffling  noise,  amid  some  un* 
derwood,  and  with  a  face  full  of  unusual  ioteU 
ligence,  Ralph  Bradwell,  attended  by  a  pair  of 
currieh-looking  dogs,  broke  cover,  and  grasping 
his  young  master's  hand,  covered  it  with  kisses. 
There  was  something  so  endearing,  so  affection- 
ate, so  unlike  any  demonstration  of  attachment 
that  Basil  had  ever  before  experienced,  in  this 
unexpected  salutation  from  the  half-witted 
Ralph,  that  it  affected  the  young  soldier  almost 
to  tears.  After  the  poor  fellow's  eyes  had  lite- 
rally gloated  upon  his  countenance,  he  turned 
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to  Major  Raymond,  and  uncovering  his  mattt^ii 
pole,  feaUUed  hira  with  a  rude  grace  that  was 
not  the  less  pleasing,  because  the  result  of  ge* 
nuine  kindliness.  Having  th  us  gratified  himself^ 
he  bethought  him  of  his  master,  and  raising  a 
loud  and  sudden  whoop,  sprang  back  into  the 
thicket*  The  note  on  the  silver  call  was  re- 
peated much  nearer  than  before, — springing 
from  a  grove  of  youngling  oaks,  and  traversing 
the  air  like  a  thing  of  life,  blending  the  suunds 
of  earth  with  the  air^  of  heaveni  in  sweet  and 
graceful  harmony. 

At  the  park'gates  the  venerable  Sir  Everard 
stood,  or  rather  trembled,  to  meet  his  son — the 
pure  and  delicious  enjoyment  of  a  happiness 
which  at  that  moment  had  no  alloy.  The  old 
man  folded  hioi  to  his  heart;  the  long  grey 
hair,  which  we  have  before  mentioned  as  ac- 
cording so  well  with  his  aged  yet  graceful 
figure,  mingled  with  the  flowing  and  silken 
curls  that  nature,  and  perhaps  a  little  art, 
sent  waving  after  the  most  approved  fashion 
over  Basirs  shoulders. 
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At  the  mansion,  a  inore  statrfy  greeting 
awaited  the  young  men.  Lady  Sydney,  who 
thought,  with  the  high  and  mighty  of  our  own 
days,  that  every  demonstration  of  feeling  ig 
a  departure  from  necessary  dignity,  stocxl  in 
her  robe  of  crimson  velvet  looped  with  jewek, 
her  stomacher  of  diamonds,  and  her  richest 
farthingale,  ready  to  receive  her  son  in  the 
entrance  hall.  Behind  her,  and  at  the  proper 
distance,  the  servants,  male  and  female,  were 
ranged  in  their  holiday  suits,  according  to  their 
station ;  and  as  the  evening  had  nearly  closed, 
the  interior  of  the  castle  hall  was  one  blaze  of 
light !  It  had  a  bright  and  beautiful  eifect ; 
and  Basil  Sydney  was  grati6ed  that  his  friend 
should  see  their  home  to  the  best  advantage* 

Poor  Cuthbert  I  the  remembrance  of  what 
his  own  castle  had  been  came  forcibly  upon  bia 
memory ;  and  the  knowledge  that  at  that  very 
moment  he  had  no  dwelling  but  his  tent,  no 
fortune  but  his  sword,  saddened  and  sobered 
the  joy  which  he  would  otherwise  have  expe- 
rienced in  witnessing  the  happiness  of  his  friend* 
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An  ordinary  observer  would  huve  said  that 
Lady  Sydney  supported  the  meeting  well; 
but  more  than  once  did  her  quiet  waiting-maid 
(who  knew  her  mistresg  better  than  any  other 
human  being  had  everdoue)  move  towards  ber^ 
though  her  head  was  erect  and  her  eye  tear* 
le9»v  lest  her  limbs  should  refuse  their  support 
ill  that  hour  of  triumphant  trial,  wheo  the 
youth,  who  had  quitted  her  a  tall  and  grace- 
ful stripling,  flew  to  her  embrace  a  noble  and 
gallant  officer,  having  won  honour  in  a  cause 
to  which  her  entire  soul  was  pledged.  8he 
bore  it  well — at  first,  holding  her  son  firmly, 
almost  at  arm's  length,  and  spelling  his  fea- 
tures with  a  delighted,  a  proud,  a  glorious 
exultation,  which  only  a  mother  can  feel ; 
then,  having  satisfied  her  soul  with  gazing, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders,  she 
swooned  od  his  bosom,  and  was  carried  to 
her  chamber  ere  she  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 
A  place  where  none  can  thriye." 

^^A  PRISON  is  a  house  of  care/^  saith  oor 
motto.  What  then  is  a  convent  ?  AJaa !  if 
a  place  of  much  innocent  contentment,  it  is  alao 
a  place  of  deep  mental  trouble — a  place  where 
many  moods  meet  and  do  not  mingle — wheie 
tliere  is  much  of  that  quiet  usefulness  whiob 
pleases  by  gentleness  rather  than  strength,  and 
much  also  of  sullen  discontent — the  discontent 
which  is  sullen  from  want  of  sympathy. 

It  never  was  our  fortune  to  meet  with  a  nun 
who  did  not  declare  her  happiness — assuie 
you  that  she  was  happy,  quite  happy^  at  the 
very  moment  when  her  memory  wandered  to 
the  scenes  she  could  never  again  behold. 
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To  the  heart-broken  such  religious  insHtu- 
lions  certainly  offer  a  calm  and  tranquil  refuge. 
But  merely  passing  the  threshold  of  a  nunnery 
will  not  recall  the  wandering  thoughts,  or  shetl 
the  halo  of  contentment  over  a  mind  torn 
and  distracted  by  worldly  struggles.  Time 
is  the  only  cure  for  misfortune :  we  are  loth  to 
shut  our  eyes  on  earth,  while  hope  remains  to 
promise  better  days. 

Nothing  can  be  more  at  Tariance  with  nature 
than  the  expectation  that  a  young  and  joyous  spi- 
rit will  dwell  contentedly  in  a  cloister,  A  freti 
bird«  loving  the  wilds  and  mountains,  will  not 
cage  itself;  and  surely  of  all  creatures  that  ever 
danced  with  the  dew,  or  chased  the  sun-beam,' 
Rosalind  Sydney  was  the  least  fitted  for  such 
restraints  as  are  imposed  by  convent  laws  and 
regulations :  she  clung  to  Father  Frank  as  if 
he  were  the  only  friend  she  possessed  on  earth  ; 
and,  despite  the  dissimilarity  of  their  religious 
creeds,  the  padr^*  loved  her  as  she  were  (with 
reverence  be  it  spoken)  his  own  child- 

St*  Mary's  priory,  as  it  was  called^  was  in 
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truth  a  modern  dwellings  compounded  £roiii 
a  portion  of  Beaulieu  Abbey  which  was  origi- 
nally built  fur  the  abbot *s  lodging,  and  converted 
into  a  family  seat  after  the  Dissolutiou.  Lsuiy 
Mary  Powis,  the  prioress,  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  a  Spanish  convent^  but  when  the  rdi- 
gious  opinions  of  James  were  so  bruited  abroad 
as  to  hold  out  hopes  which  the  Romaaists  bad 
not  dared  to  indulge  in  for  many  years,  shtr 
returned  to  her  beloved  country,  accouipauied 
by  a  few  nuns,  anxious  to  establish  a  speci^fi  of 
convent-school  somewhere  near  the  New  Fo- 
rest. Nothing  could  suit  her  purpose  better 
than  the  vicinity  of  Benalieu ;  all  the  legends 
relating  to  its  great  sanctity  were  eagerly 
revived  ;  in  less  than  six  months  the  estab- 
lishment had  wonderfully  increased;  and  had 
the  Catholic  dynasty  continued,  St.  Mary^fi 
priory  would  have  been  pointed  out  to  this 
day ;  but  its  walls  now  moulder  amid  the 
ancieut  and  well-known  ruins  of  Beaulieu  ! 

The  young  ladies  who  were  taken  into  the 
priory  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  accom- 
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plifihmenti  in  which  all  foreign  nuns  exceiled, 
were  subject  to  considerable  retitrictionsf  and 
yet  were  lodged  and  boarded  separately  from 
those  who  had  taken  the  veil,  whether  black  or 
white,  and  who  were  consequently  liable  to  the 
severest  regimen*  Father  Frank  expatiated 
warmly  to  the  abbe^  on  the  talents  of  his  young 
friend,  and  moreover  desired  that  a  bed  should 
l>e  provided  for  Alice  Murrough  in  or  near  the 
sleeping  cell  of  her  young  lady »  This  was  a  aad 
infringemeot  on  the  convent  rules  (but  T^ady 
Sydney's  pume  was  a  charm — an  "open  sesame  V 
in  all  pointa  upon  which  the  friar  deemed  it 
prudent  to  negociate*  He  left  Rosalind  the 
next  morning,  to  return  to  Sydney  PleaKance, 
a  distance  of  only  fifteen  miles,  (which  took 
his  lady^s  favourite  mules  at  least  six  hours  to 
accomplish^)  with  an  opinion  that  she  might 
be  tolerably  happy  there  for  a  time,  but  that 
she  would  never  be  a  nun  I 

**  And  how  did  ma  colleen  sleep  ?**  enquired 
AUc^  of  her  nursling,  the  next  morning ;  **  how 
did  the  air  of  the  holy  place  agree  with  her  ? 
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Sure  if  s  myself  that  hafln*t  known  such  a  night's 
rest  for  many  a  long  day,  in  spite  of  the  weak* 
ne«9  that  came  over  nie  in  the  beautiful  carrio^ 
which,  I  dare  say*  my  lady  thought  it  a  grett 
honour  to  let  such  a  poor  mortal  as  me  ride  in. 
Ahf  *  poverty  parts  good  company.''  The  blcNid 
in  old  Alice *s  veins  is  more  ancient  than  that  in 
her  own*  I  could  count  pedigree  with  her  back 
to  the  Conqueror,  as  he's  called  ;  not  that  I^vi 
anything  very  particular  to  say  against  him; 
he  was  civil  enough  to  me,  and  good  right  had 
he,  and  I  with  him  in  the  wars  abroad  and 
at-home."" 

«  You,  Alice  r 

"  Yes,  ma  vourneen,  me,  or  what 's  all  one, 
my  ancestors  —  my  great-grandfathers.  It 's 
my  belief  sAe's  no  oulder  than  Queen  Klizabeth 
—  the  bitter  hertftic  to  me  and  mine  I  the  dark- 
hearted,  red-headed,  murdering  Jezebel  *** 

"  For  shame,  Alice  I  you  must  not  abu^se  otir 
glorious  queen  in  such  a  fashion.  Here,  help 
me  to  fasten  on  this  quaint  dress,  which  the 
pupils  are  doomed  to  wear.     It  is  too  bad  that 
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I  must  band  back  all  my  beautiful  curls — my 
§uniiy  curls,  as  my  dear  uncle  used  to  call  them; 
and  yet,  methinks,  it  well  becomes  that  dark 
girl  they  named  as  Sister  something,  something 
—Raymond/^ 

'  H'Bayraond  i*"*  interrupted  Nurse  Murrough; 
'*  Raymond  again  I  Holy  Mary  f  is  this  the 
coQvent   where  Margaret  Raymond    has  been 

lodged  r 

'*  Margaret  was  the  name,  of  a  certainty. 
But,  dear  Alice,  what  is  there  in  the  sound  of 
Raymond  so  appailiug,  that  you  change  when 
it  is  mentioned  ?^ 

"  It^s  all  working,"  continued  the  nurse; 
*'  all,  allf  working  its  own  way  ;  and  God  will 
bring  it  about  in  bis  own  time "^  ,. 

*'  You  got  into  a  little  fit,**  observed  Rosa^ 
liml— "  ycju  got  into  a  little  fit  yesterday  when 
we  met  those  gallant  gentlemen*  who  dear 
Father  Frank  was  afraid  would  eat  us  up  at 
a  mouthful  ;  and  now  you  are  going  to  get 
into  another,  methinks.  And  so,  you  tell  me 
my  aunt  sent  me  from  Sydney  Plea^ance  be- 
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cause  she  would  not  have  her  son  fall  in  love 
with  his  poor  cousin  !  The  lady  might  have 
known  me  belter :  even  if  her  proud  and  Syd- 
ney^looking  boy  should  have  considered  me 
worthy  his  regard ,  I  have,  I  hope,  too  much 
spirit  to  degrade  myself  by  suffering  the  love- 
making  of  one  who  is  taught  lo  believe  me  bis 
inferior.  God — ^God  help  those  whom  the 
world  calls  base-born  !  How  bitterly,  how 
very  bitterly  do  they  suiter  for  their  parents* 
sin  !  Behold  y  I  am  young,  not  foul  to  look 
upon  ;  of  a  spirit «  though  1  say  it,  generous  and 
frank  ;  and  1  am  sure  my  heart  has  but  one 
feeling,  and  that  is,  kindness  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race— 1  would  not  harm  a  worm.  I  have 
gone  about  my  uncle's  mansion  for  twelve  long 
years ;  I  have  marked  the  scorn  upon  my  proud 
aunfs  brow ;  I  have  watched  late,  and  awoke 
early,  to  pleasure  her  whose  eyes  iseeiiMd 
frozen  when  they  rested  on  me ;  and  yet* 
Alice,  in  that  great,  great  house,  only  my 
uncle,  and  the  poor  dumb  things  —  the  hound 
and  the  small  birds,  whom  I  fed  daily,  only 
those  truly  loved  me/' 
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Old  Alice  groaned  deeply,  and  liid  her  face 
in  her  hands, 

*'  Do  not  weep,  nurse;  you  could  not  help 
it.  And  you^yow  loved  me,  Alice,  Did  I 
forget  to  say  you  loved  me?  —  then  am  I  an 
tiiigrateful  wench.  And  Father  Franks  the 
padrc»  he  too  loves  me.  Well,  tlien  —  there 
IS  my  uncle,  one ;  you,  two  ;  the  padre,  three  : 
Branno  loves  rae  better  than  the  padre  — well, 
then,  Branno,  three :  the  padre,  four  ;  and  the 
small  bird&,  countless  as  the  stars  in  heaven ! 
Tiien,  after  all,  I  am  beloved  by  many  ;  why 
ihiuld  I  repine  ?  And  those  who  love  me, 
love  me  for  my  own  sweet  sake:  do  they  not, 
nurse  ?^ 

Still  Alice  spoke  not ;  and  the  affectionate 
girl  looked  on  her  with  an  expression  half  play- 
ful, half  pouting. 

*^  You  are  as  fitful,  nurse,  as  an  April  da\ 
For  shame !     You  came  hither  to  prevent  my 
being  dull,  and  y^  you  help  to  make  me  miser* 
ablef     Why  is  this?" 

^^  You  have  spoken  the  truth  now.  Miss 
Rosalind,  anyway,^  replied  Alice  at  last,  with- 
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drawing  her  hands  from  her  prominent  featunes; 
**  you  have  spoken  the  truth  now,  as  you  have 
ever  since  you  could  spake  at  alL  And  now 
tell  me  J  if  I  turned  out  a  traitor  and  deceived 
you  ;  if  I  was  a  bad,  black,  bitter  woman  —  as 
had,  as  worthless,  as  ungrateful  as  that  wicked 
queen,  could  you  love  me  still  ?^ 

Rosalind,  whose  excited  feelings  a  few  mo- 
ments before  almost  required  the  aid  of  tears 
to  save  her  heart  from  bursting,  was,  in  the 
happy  changefislneas  of  youthful  spirits,  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  the  pertinacity  with  whidi 
Nurse  Murroiigh  took  occasion,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  made  occasion,  to  lug  in  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  all  fitting  or  unfitting  preteitts. 

**  You  will  never,  I  am  sure,  nurse,"^  she 
replied,  **  be  either  bad,  black,  or  bitter,  nor  a 
bit  like  your  favourite  queen  in  any  way ;  m> 
there  is  no  danger  of  my  loving  you  le«8,  and  I 
cannot  easily  love  you  more."' 

Nurse  Murrough  shook  her  head  niourrifully, 
and,  after  a  pause,  said:  '*  It's  not  time  yet; 
but  the  time  wiU  come  when,  may  be,  tlioK* 
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bright  red  lips  may  curse  me  in  my  grave.  Oh! 
more  is  the  pity — more  is  the  pity  !  We  know 
not  what  we  may  come  to :  we  are  atl  bom, 
but  we  know  not  how  we  may  die.  Oh  J  the 
pity*  the  pity  i  God  keep  us  and  preserve  us! 
And  now  tell  the  truth  to  me,  darling,  and  say 
which  of  the  fine  young  gentlemen  we  saw  yes- 
terday you  liked  best  ?*^ 

*'  I  will  tell  you,  nurse,^  replied  Rosalind 
blushing,  "  when  I  know  myself:  I  did  not 
like  either  exactly,  and  yet  I  liked  them  both. 
The  Sydney  seemed  to  me  the  gentlest,  and 
by  no  means  haughty,  more  Uke  ray  uncle; 
but  tlie  other  was  the  finest,  the  most  gallant 
of  the  two;  though,  sooth  to  say,  I  hardly 
looked,    for  His   not    wise    in    maidens   to   be 

forward.     There,  there  is '' 

•*  Margaret  Raymond,"^  exclaimed  Alice^ 
pointing  from  the  window  where  they  stood 
to  a  tall,  slight,  exquisite  figure,  that  with 
a  firm  but  almost  martial  step  walked  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  avenue  of  lofty  limes  whose 
young  gray  leaves  fluttered  in  the  morning  sun. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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"  Mary  Mother !  how  like  I  only  more 
lovely,  far,  far  more  lovely.  Ay,  there  it  is, 
the  short  quick  turn  of  the  head,  the  rapad 
step. — Holy  Mary,  pray  for  our  sins  1" 

**  Yes,  how  beautiful  are  her  features^  so 
cut  and  chiseled,"  said  Rosalind  soliloquizing, 
**  I  could  fancy  her  like  Basil  Sydney,  only 
her  expression  is  more — ^what  shall  I  say, 
I  know  not  what.  There,  she  sees  and 
salutes  us." 

At  this^  moment  the  little  scene  in  the  coiK 
vent  garden  would  have  been  worthy  an  artistes 
pencil.  Margaret  Raymond  had  caught  sight 
of  Rosalind  as,  leaning  from  the  high  and 
narrow  window,  she  stooped  forward  to  point 
out  the  fair  Irish  maiden  to  her  nurse. 

Margaret  was  taller  and  more  delicately 
formed  than  Rosalind;  her  features,  however, 
had  a  wild  and  strange  expression,  particularly 
when  she  smiled ;  but  Rosalind's  smile  was 
one  of  unrivalled  sweetness.  Still  as  she  stood 
there,  kissing  her  hand,  and  returning  the 
salutation  of  her  new  friend,  there  was  some- 
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thing  dignified  in  her  air  and  manner;  her 
head  was  thrown  back ;  and  chough  her  raven 
hair  was  tightly  banded  beneath  a  crutch  or 
cap  of  the  finest  lawn,  and  her  dress  of 
black  silk  confined  by  a  broad  black  leather 
belt  round  her  slender  waist, —  a  tiring  by 
no  means  calculated  to  set  oiF  her  figure  to 
the  best  advantage,  yet  the  sweeping  folds 
of  the  robe,  descending  to  her  feet,  lent  a 
grace  and  ease  to  her  movements  which  she 
might  have  lacked  had  her  drapery  been  more 
studied* 

I  ♦«  .<♦*  The  blessed  saints  be  about  us  V  exclaim- 
ed the  nurse,  after  looking  at  her  for  some 
minutes ;  **  to  think  of  my  living  to  see  you 
two  meet!  You  bothi^whom  I  nourished 
faere,^  and  she  crossed  her  arms  on  her 
withered  bosom  — *'  you  both  !*^ 

*^  Sister  Rosalind/''  said  Miss  Raymond  from 
beneath  the  window^  **  the  first  bell  has  sound- 
ed for  matins,  and  we  shall  he  looked  for;  shall 
I  come  to  your  dormitory,  and  show  you  our 
ways  r 
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"  Pray  do,^  replied  Rosalind,  "  Did  you 
really  mean,  nurse,**^  she  continued,  overooine 
with  astonishment,  ^^  that  you  fostered  that 
young  lady  ?"" 

"  God  forgive  us  our  sins  !  I  did.** 

^'  But  you  never  told  me  this  before*^ 

"  What  need  ?  Hwas  but  for  three  mqntbSb 
She  18  older  than  you.^ 

**  I  shall  love  her  now  with  all  my  hcart,^ 
exclaimed  Rosalind  warmly ;  ^*  she  shall  be.  to 
me  indeed  a  sister/^ 

"  Now,  God  forbid!"  replied  Alice:  *<  good 
blood  nor  a  friendly  hand  can  never  be  betweoi 
you  two.'' 

^^  I  have  heard  that  all  the  Raymoiuk 
were  of  the  highest  honour.*" 

'*  And  so  they  were — who  ever  doubted  the 
honour  of  a  Raymond  ?'' 

*^  Did  you  not  just  now  say,  that  good  bkx)d 
could  never  be  between  us !     Alas  !  then^  she 
will  despise  me;    she  too  will  look  upon  my 
birth  and  loathe  me,   for   that   I  am   a-  ■  ■ 
I  cannot  speak  the  hateful  word.^ 
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Alice,  actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse,  sank 
upon  her  knees  before  her  foster-child,  and 
with  clasped  hands  and  a  sparkling  eye,  and 
all  the  over- wrought  feelings  of  Irish  eloquence, 
liesought  her,  for  the  love  of  all  the  saints, 
never  to  allude  again  to  the  circumstance  of 
her  birth ;  at  least  not  until  she  herself  men- 
tioned the  subject}  or  led  to  it  in  a  way  she 
could  not  misunderstand,  "  If  you  do,  you 
may  as  well  put  a  knife  to  my  throat,  and 
kill  me  at  once,  and  what  good  would  that 
do,  a  lannan,  to  anybody  in  tlie  wide  world  ? 
[Uk^V  that  have  «o  much  to  tell  before  my 
death*  Now  promise,  promise,  as  you  hope 
for  mercy  hereafter  for  me  or  for  yourself.^ 

RosaUud  did  as  she  was  bidden ;  not  with- 
out avowing  her  astonishment  as  to  what 
could  possess  her  nurse,  and  occasion  such 
fitful  fancies. 

She  had  scarcely  given  the  pledge  when 
Margaret  Raymond  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
entered,  imprinting  a  cross  and  a  kitt  on  the 
brow  of  the  Protestant  lady. 
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After  a  few  brief  salutations,  BosaUnd  in- 
formed her  that  they  had  both  in  their  infime^ 
been  fostered  by  the  nurse,  wham  she  ]lre- 
sented  to  her ;  but  poor  Rosalind  could  almost 
have  wept  at  the  cutting  obserralion  Mm 
Raymond  made. 

**  And  it  was  with  you  then  I  caught  tine 
small-pox,  which  made  my  mother  remove  me 
from  your  care,  when  I  was  only  three  montlls 
old?  I  have  reason  to  know  it,  for  I  stiU 
retain  some  slight,  vtry  slight  traces  of  the 
disease.*" 

"  I  am  sure  poor  nurse  will  be  grieved  to 
hear  that,"^  observed  Rosalind,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say. 

"  And  you  are  really  the  woman  who  went, 
my  mother  said,  nobody  knew  where,  widi 
some  strange  child  ?" 

"  Peace  !'*'  exclaimed  Nurse  Murrough,  with* 
out  any  of  the  show  of  courtesy  which  on 
ordinary  occasions  distinguished  this  remarks- 
able  woman.  "  Thh  is  the  child  that  I  took 
from  the  high  nettles  and  prickly  furze  that 
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now  flourish  where  Castle  Raymond  stood. 
Have  you,  Miss  —  Miss  Raymond,  anything 
to  say  against  her  ?'*^ 

*'  What  a  strange,  wild  woman  T  exclaim- 
ed Margaret,  passing  her  arm  with  somewhat 
of  a  patronising  air  through  that  of  poor 
Rosalind,  who  stood  by  her  side  trembling 
and  blushing  between  shame  and  pride. — 
^'  How  very  odd  that  we  should  n^eet  here ! 
but  we  must  go  to  matins — there  sounds  the 
second  bell.'*^ 

^*  I  cannot  go  to  matins,^  replied  Rosalind ; 
"  I  am  a  Protestant.**^ 

"  A  Protestant  r  repeated  Margaret :  then 
added  sternly — "  what  do  ye  here  ?'' 

"  In  truth  I  hardly  know,**'  replied  the  poor 
maiden ;  *^  but  this  I  know,  that  even  Lady 
Sydney  never  required  me  to  attend  her  ser- 
vices.** 

"  Lady  Sydney,  of  Sydney  Pleosance  !  why 
what  is  she  to  you  ?** 

**  My  uncle's  wife,"  replied  Rosalind,  with 
dignity. 
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*'  I  asked/'  observed  IMargaret,  as  if  consci 
OU&  that  the  abruptness  of  the  question  de^ 
inanded  some  apology,  '*  because  niy  brother's 
chosen  friend  is  Captain  Basil  Sydney. "" 

"'  He  is  with  his  friend  then,"*'  said  RoMiIind 
with  great  naivete^  *'  for  I  know  ihey  arrived  yes- 
terday at  Sydney  Pleasance.  You  had  better 
not  let  my  declining  to  attend  any  matins  but 
iny  own  prevent  ^our  going :  tlie  bell  has 
ceased  to  sound,'*'* 

Margaret  surveyed  her  young  companion 
with  a  scrutinizing  look — it  was  the  look  of  a 
tnonient,  and  yet  it  was  dark,  deep,  and  pene* 
t  rating, 

*'  And  are  you  really  serious  in  saying  you 
will  not  go  to  matins?  and  are  you  wise  in  de- 
fying our  holy  religion  within  one  of  its  chosen 
sanctuaries  ?" 

"''^*  I  am  quite  serious  as  to  my  non-attendance, 

IliBfl  I  too    much  venerate  my   own    belief   to 

"tifefy  or  insult  tlie  belief  of  any  other  haman 

being.     I  asked  the  padru,  and  he  said  I  need 

not.     Nay 3  Miss  Raymond — ''^ 
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r*^  **  We  call  each   other   sisters  here,"'  inter- 
ruptcd   the  young  lady  ;  "  I   call   you   sister 
Rosalind^  and  you  must  call   me   sister   Mar* 
1         garet' 

H  *•  Very  well;  but  I  was  only  going  to  ob- 
r  serve  that  I  do  not  think  the  lady  mother  will 
!  object  to  my  retirement;  at  least,  I  hope  not: 
^m  for  no  earthly  power  shall  ever  make  me  sub- 
^M  scribe  to  that  which,  according  to  my  belief, 
^P  would  be — ^  Idolatry,  she  was  about  to  say  ; 
,  but  the  feeling  which  prompts  a  delicate  mind 
H  to  forego  ita  own  impulses,  lest  they  sliould 
~  wound  the  feelings  of  another^  prevented  her 
'  from    concluding   the  sentence,  and   the  deep 

I  blush  whicli  mantled   to  her  cheek    told    that 

i         she  had    nearly  committed  a  fault  which  her 
H     innocent  nature  would  have  called  a  crime. 
^P         ^^  I  understand,"*    replied   Margaret ;  '^  you 
I         mean   to  say   you   would    suffer    martyrdom 
'  sooner  than  comply  with  a  simple  observance, 

in  which  there  can  certainly  be  no  harm.  What 
a  pretty  martyr  you  would  make,  sister  Rosa^ 
litid,  with  those  soft  eyes   and   rosy  blushes  l 
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Well,  give  thee  good  day,  fair  lady  I  I  did 
bot  invite  ye;  and  let  ine  advise  that  you  ^re 
not  forth  your  reasoning  powers  on  error  Aer^v 
there  are  cells  and  stores  of  cells  that  look  not 
out  on  the  green  sward  or  the  tall  trees.  Are 
you  too  a  Protestant  ?'^ 

**  No,  she  IS  not,""*  replied  Rosalind, 
that  Alice  was  in  no  degree  incliaed  to 
for  herself;  •*  she  is  a  firm,  and  I  can  answer 
for  it,  a  zealous  Romanist.  Believe  me,  young 
lady,  that  my  heart  knows  no  distinctions  of 
creeds  in  its  affections  ;  I  have  reasons  good  and 
holy  for  loviog  your  church,  but  that  hinders 
not  that  I  honour  more  my  own." 

"  At  your  pleasure,  sister,  if  I  may  so  call 
you.     Now  adieu." 

She  hurried  from  the  little  room,  and  was 
followed  by  Alice,  who  was  but  too  happy  to 
mingle  with  the  domestics  of  St.  Mary's  priory 
in  their  morning's  devotions.  Poor  Rosalind 
seated  herself  at  the  little  window^aiid  took  from 
out  her  pocket  a  very  siiiall  Bible  that  had 
been  her  uncle's  gift ;  it  was  bound  in  red  vel- 
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vet,  edged  and  clasped  with  erobftssed  gold,  of 
exceeding  value  as  regarded  its  outward  deco* 
rations,  but  not  valuable  on  that  account  only 
to  the  single-minded  girl.  She  opened  the 
volume  at  an  appropriate  text  of  Scripture, — 
the  text|  in  which  so  many  have  found  com- 
fort, when  despair  only  seemed  present  with 
them.  Her  mind  had,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, even  in  her  gaye&t  and  raoj^t  thoughtless 
moodfit  received  a  subduing  bias  from  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writings;  it  bad  not  been  often 
that  she  stood  in  need  of  coneolatian,  but  she 
had  never  sought  without  finding  it,  in  those 
beautiful,  and  pure,  and  perfect  sentences, 
which  command  and  secure  confidence, 

**  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest/" 

She  read  it  again  and  agaiu^  and  it  strength- 
I  ened  her  faith  and  increased  her  hope,  so  that 
iiflien  she  closed  the  bcx^k  she  wa&  no  longer  op* 
i^ressed  by  that  heart-heaviness — that  sorrow 
[over  which  reason  hath  no  influence -^which 
nearly  bowed  her  gentle  fipirit  to  ear^h. 
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It  was  no  wonder  that  she  felt  sad,  exited 
i  from  her  uocle's  house  for  no  fault  of  hers,  aod 
I  thrown  unprotected  into  the  centre  of  a  religion 
which  had  lately  manifested  such  a  persecuting 
spirit.  What  could  even  her  uncle  do,  if  by 
her  mild  but  steady  refusal  to  join  in  a  wor- 
ship she  so  perfectly  condemned  she  should 
nnt  only  rouse  the  anger  of  mother  church 
against  herself,  but  against  him.  She  felt  like  a 
hapless  bird  entangled  in  the  fowler*s  ttet>  ooo- 
scious  of  its  imprisonment,  but  unable  to  devise 
means  of  escape,  or  to  discover  what  its  fate  may 
be.  Poor  Rosalind  !  She  had  not  sat  long  in 
meditation  when  one  of  the  lay  sisters  eom- 
manded  her  to  the  presence  of  the  superior; 
and  after  traversing  innumerable  galleries  and 
passages  she  found  herself  alone  in  a  Imtge 
and  noble  chamber,  the  private  room  of  the 
abbess. 

There  was  nothing  here  to  call  back  the  m«^ 
mory  of  her  aunt's  oratory  ;  all  was  solemn  and 
fitting,  and  yet  Rosalind  could  not  think  it 
gloomy*     There  was  a  crucifix,  a  Madonna,  nu- 
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merous  relics,  books  of  devotion^  missals^  pic- 
tures of  holy  men  and  womenj  a  silver  vase,  or 
rather  bowl,  upon  a  stand  of  the  same  valuable 
metal,  containinf^  holy  water ;  and  in  it  was  im- 
mersed a  sprig  of  faded  myrtle,  »aid  to  have 
been  cut  from  a  tree  growing  on  Mount  Olivet; 
then  there  were  shrines^  and  figures,  and  curio^ 
sities  arranged  with  skill ;  and  above  all,  in  a 
massive  cage,  were  two  small  birds,  rare  at  the 
period  we  treat  of,  but  now  common  in  Eng- 
land, birds  of  the  paroquet  species,— we  know 
not  what  they  were  called  in  those  days,  but  at 
present  they  are  termed  **  love-bird 9,^^ — those 
creatures  sitting  closely  to  each  other,  and 
moving  about  as  if  they  were  two  separate 
bodies  but  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  soon 
interedted  Rosalind,  and  forgetting  convent^ 
abbess,  and  all,  she  eagerly  amused  herself  by 
feeding  them  from  out  their  gilded  trough* 
As  she  was  thus  engaged,  the  lady  of  St. 
Mary*s  priory  entered,  and  stood  beside  her  ere 
the  maiden  was  aware  of  lier  approach. 

"  Your  uncle  is  learned  in  foreign    birds,*' 
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was  her  kind  observation  to  the    timid 
"  has  he  any  of  thij*  kind  ?"" 

"  I  believe  noti  naadamj'"'  replied  Rosalind. 
'*'  I  never   savr   any   of  the  parrot   family  so 

The  abbesB  caressed  her  birds»  who  knew 
and  depended  on  her  kindness,  for  they  crept 
up  her  arm  with  that  perfect  confidence  vrhicb 
kindness  alone  inspires.  Rosalind^  who  had 
not  before  seen  her*  had  leisure  to  observe  thai 
she  was  a  fair,  pale,  slender  woman,  whosi' 
cheeks  still  retained  some  of  the  freshness  of 
youth,  and  whose  eyes  beamed  with  a  mildt 
tranquil  lustre,  beneath  a  long  fringe  of  lighlt 
ven/  light  brown  lashes ;  her  Iiand  was  of  that 
delicate  fcjrni  and  colour,  the  unfailing  index  of 
gentle  blood ;  and  her  carriage,  probably  from 
her  exalted  rank  at  St,  Mary's,  was  of  moi^ 
stateliness  than  well  accorded  with  her  bionde 
appearance ;  she  was  calm  and  graceful  in  her 
movements,  and,  taken  altogether,  was  consi- 
dered  by  Rosalind  as  more  fit  to  preside  in 
drawing-room  than  a  cloister. 
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Rosalind  had  hitherto  but  one  idea  of  Catho- 
licity in  woman-kind,  and  that  was  gloom, 
dismal  settled  gloom,  a  gloom  more  hbrrid 
than  she  could  bear  to  think  upon;  yet  here 
was  the  abbess  of  St.  Mary's  priory  talking  to 
her  in  a  soft  voice,  caressing  her  birds,  and 
looking  like  a  kind  and  amiable  gentlewoman  ! 
She  could  hardly  believe  her  senses. 

*^  I  sent  for  you,  young  sister,^  said  the  lady, 
seating  herself  in  a  chai^  of  sundry  curious 
carvings,  the  back  of  which  was  surmounted  by 
a  ball  and  cross — **  I  sent  for  you,  to  inqufire 
why  you  were  not  with  your  fellow  pupils  this 
morning  at  matins ;  they  are  celebrated  in  my 
private  chapel,  not  in  the  public  one.  Why 
came  you  not  ?^ 

<*  Madam,  I  thought  Father  Frank  had  in- 
formeJ  you  that  I  am  a  Protestant  ?** 

•*  There  are  other  maidens  here  of  the  same 
faith,  yet  they  never  hesitate  to  perform  with 
us  their  duties.  God  knows  how  earnestly  I 
desire  that  all  may  be  gathered  into  the  same 
happy  fold :  yet  would  I  use  no  compulsion — 
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only  thus  much  —  I  eantiot  countenance  insyb- 
ordioatiau,  1  cannot  force  you  to  pray  as  we 
da,  but  I  luay  surely  expect  that  one  whom  I 
desire  to  love  as  my  owe  child  would  yield  to 
my  request  so  much  as  to  kneel  when  we 
kneel,  and  join  the  choir  that  hymns  God'« 
praise/" 

This  affectionate  appeal  was  almost  too  much 
for  the  firmness  of  Rosalind  ;  she  could  endure 
or  contend  against  the  storm  better  than  the 
sunshine;  she  was  prepared  for  reproof,  but 
Dot  for  gentle  admonishing.  The  abbess,  kind, 
m  she  surely  was,  and  a  pattern  of  the  virtues 
she  enforced,  was  also  well  skilled  in  human 
nature;  she  had  not  only  read  its  full  and 
varied  volume,  but  she  had  the  advantage  of 
time  and  solitude  to  digest  and  improve  her 
observatiuns. 

The  painter  associates  with  his  fellow  men; 
lie  walks  abroad  upon  the  earth,  and  drinks  in 
the  glories  and  the  beauties  of  the  beautiful 
world  from  a  charmed  and  holy  chalice ;  but  it 
is  iu  the  secrecy  and  solitude  of  his  closet  that 


perfects  liis  conceptions.  So  it  is  with  those 
who  would  read  the  map  of  the  human  mind; 
they  may  skim  the  fair  title  at  a  glance,  but 
they  must  deeply  meditate  to  unravel  its  many 
mysteries,  its  many  workings,  and  its  intricate 
details.  Some  are  more  especially  difficult  to 
expound ;  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  are  so 
blended  that  it  requires  time  and  opportunity 
to  draw  forth  the  preponderating  quality;  but 
the  trouble  is  not  ill  bestowed,  for  large  is  it, 
and  rare  and  valuable  are  the  pages,  of  the 
book  of  life — and  each  is  unlike  the  other.  Of 
s  truth  it  is  a  mighty  mystery,  which  we  may 
read  now,  and  therefrom  derive  much  pleasure 
and  much  pain,  but  which  we  shall  fully  un- 
derstand  When  ?     Hereafter* 

The  prioress  saw  that  kindness  was  the  key 
to  Rosalind's  heart,  and  she  was  more  inclined 

I  by  constitution,  if  not  by  habit,  to  traverse 
the  gentler   than   the  rugged   way*     Though 

I  nature  had  certainly  intended  the  Lady  Mary 
Powis  for  a  different  destiny,  she  was  much 
beloved  by  the  nuns,  many  of  whom,    com- 
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ing  from  foreign  convents,  considered  her  fve 
more  leoient  than  any  abbess  thej  had  met 
with  before;  while  the  pupils,  from  whose  edu- 
cation they  derived  considerable  enioluuieot, 
loved  her  with  a  devotedness  which  only  yoiilli 
bestows,  fl^H 

The  lady  waited  long  for  the  maiden^s  an- 
swer, and  then  repeated  with  continued  gentle- 
ness the  arguments  she  had  at  first  but  slightly 
yrged,  Rosalind  gained  at  length  the  power  of 
reply,  and  told  the  superior,  with  a  firm  voice 
and  a  collected  manner,  that  still  she  was  ii©^ 
convinced  as  to  the  propriety  of  feigmmg  am 
Miwg, and  /ec/i/yg  another;  she  assured  her  that 
she  would  on  all  points,  save  the  one,  be  meek 
and  obedient ;  and  turning  the  tables  with  more 
skill  than  the  abbess  thought  she  posses^, 
she  boldly  a^ked  how  she  would  feel  if  obliffed 
to  conform  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Protestant  faith? 

In  a  moment  the  lady  prioress  assumed  the 
tone  and  dignity  of  her  station  ;  she  said*  ibal 
Rosalind  must  be  aware  she  had  condescended 
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to  reason  where  she  had  a  ri^^ht  to  comTiiand^ 
and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  forbid  her  fellow 
pupils  to  hold  any  commune  with  her;  hut  that 
her  society  must  be  limited  to  the  old  Spanish 
nuns,  who  worked  tapestry,  and  taught  the 
gittem  and  harp. 

Rosalind  burst  into  tears  ;  she  had  seen  two 
of  these  venerable  ladies  the  night  before,  and 
they  looked  severe  and  ugly;  still  there  was 
that  air  of  kindness  and  consideration  about 
the  superior,  that  tlie  poor  piisoner  would 
have  pleaded  not  to  be  excluded  fi-om  all  so- 
ciety, had  not  at  the  moment  four  or  five  nuns 
burst  open  a  door  leading  to  a  long  passage 
communicating  with  what  was  termed  the  pub- 
lic ehapel  :  they  crowded  round  the  abbess  like 
a  Hock  of  frighted  sheep ;  others  speedily  fol- 
lowed  ^  and  their  mingled  voices,  uttering  crie« 
and  prayers,  together  with  a  confused  noise, 
which  appeared  to  come  from  the  outside, 
jpive  the  prioress  sufficient  cause  for  alarm. 
Sooie  prayed,  many  iiept«  and  all  appeared 
bewildered.     Suddenly  the  convent  bell   tolled 
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loudly;  and  the  father  confessor  to  the  priory — 
a  tall,  thin,  pallid  ooao-^entered,  looking,  frooi 
the  fact  of  his  having  just  quitted  either  hit 
siesta  or  refectc»ry,  extremely  diHturbed  and 
slee|)y.  The  blue- eyed  abbess  cast  upon  him 
a  look  of  severe  displeasure,  and  enquired  re^ 
peatedly,  but  inefiectually,  what  occasioned  the 
commotion.  The  din  without  increased-^ the 
nuns  called  upon  their  patron  saints — the  friar 
withdrew  the  sprig  of  holy  myrtle  from  the 
still  more  holy  water,  and  flung  the  precious 
drops  that  rested  on  its  leaves  over  the  terrified 
females;  then  muttering  a  benediction,  he  fol- 
lowed the  prioressi  who  walked  lirmly  into  the 
chapel — many  of  the  nuns  dung  around  bcfi 
and  all  entreated  her  not  to  proceed  ;  bitt  tbe 
lady  lacked  neither  courage  nor  decision  when 
It  was  needed,  and  she  passed  on  fearlessly  10 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  tumuli  both  within 
and  without  the  walls, 

j4>She  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  m$* 
pense  \  the  cause  of  that  commotion  was  fmd\f 
explained. 

Before   the  altar,  which  was   adorned  witb 
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Kail   the  various  ornaments  of  Catholicity,   his 
■  hand   resting  on   the  holy   place,  stood  a  tall 
"^  and  most  noble- looking  roan,  considerably  past 
the  meridian  of  life  ;   his   high  forehead    was 
bald  and  bare,  and  a  quantity  of  thick  griarled 
hair  shaded  his  temples,  and  waved  around  his 
neck;  his  dress  was  plain  and  travel*soiIed,  torn 
in  many  places,  not  decayed  ;  he  was  evidently 
ynder  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  but 
_  fear  would  seem  to  him  as  a  thing  unknown. 
W      The  wide  door,  opposite  the  altar,  leading  to 
the  pubhc  road  that  skirted   the  priory,  had 
been  at  the  instant    burst    open,    and  outside 
and  within  were  gixiups  of  peasants,  and  a  few 
soldiers,  who  appeared  doubtful  whether  they 
•hould  advance  or  retreat ;   yet  his  bold  eye 
dftPed  the  crowd,  and  he   stood  like  a    proud 
ftirest'Stag  at  bay. 
B  '   The  nuns  had  all  held  back  at  their  gallery- 
door,  and  Rosalind  only  followed   the  abbess 
into  the  centre  of  the  chapel ;  she  clung  to  the 
liNiy*s  robe,  and  was  too  much  interested  in  the 
acene  to  withdraw. 

It  had  been  the  custoin  of  the  house  to  leave 
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this  chapel  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  piotit 
poor  of  the  neighbouring  country^  and  a  veiled 
gallery  was  appropriated  to  such  nuns  as  choee 
to  atteiul  what  was  called  public  pray  en. 
To  this  gallery  the  ladies  flocked ;  far  retire- 
ment gives  a  wonderful  edge  to  curiosity^  and 
no  matter  how  terrified  they  might  be,  they 
wished  to  see  the  term  in  at  ion  of  this  most 
strange  and  unlooked-for  tumult* 

"  Lady,"  said  the  stranger,  **  I  claim  siii 
TUARY  within  these  walls^  and  at  this  altar.   Wilt 
suflTer  it  to  be  violated  ?*" 

He  spoke  in  a  deep  stern  voice,  and  with 
a  powerful  aspirationj  as  he  had  run  fast  and 
far.  The  abbess  started  ;  perhaps  she  had 
heard  the  tones  of  that  voice  before  ;  and  it  was 
singular  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fierce  tolling  of  the  Ik  11,  the  noisy,  querulous 
voices  without,  the  whisperings  and  suppressed 
shrieks  of  the  nuns  in  their  shrouded  galleries 
—  still  the  appeal  of  the  hunted  stranger  came 
clearly  to  the  ear  of  every  individual  present* 

*'  You  see,  be  has  taken  refuge  liere,"*^  said 
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ie  abbess,  drawing  her  veil  over  her  fa^e, 
ivirhich  had  hitherto  reuiaiQed  uncovered,  and 
[addressing  the  sergeant  in  command,  *'  there- 
I  fore  withdraw  to  the  outside ;  no  one  claiming 
|«aDetuary  at  the  altar  of  our  blessed  Lady  of 
Grace  can  fail  to  obtain  it/'' 

If     **But    he   is  a  heretic,    an  incendiary,    an 
Oltlaw,**  replied   the  hound,   who  had  often 
licked  the  blood  of  the  true-hearted  ;  **  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  at  Dorchester  by  Chief 
Justice  Jeffreys,  and   escaped  by   the  devir^ 
means;  for  no  human  help  could  have  saved 
him.     Since  then  a  price  has  beeji  set  upon  his 
head,  and  Colonel  Kirke  would  give  twice  the 
sum   to   have  the  hanging  in  his  own  hands* 
_^  Forward,  my  boys — there  he  stands  \^ 
W      The  ruffian  was  about  to  proceed ;  and  it  was 
observed   by   many   an    anxious  eye  that  the 
Outlaw   neither    quailed    nor    tremblei],    but 
grasped  his  pistol  more  firmly  with  his  right 
hand,  while  his  left  still  rested  on  the  altar, 
H       **  At  your  peril  I""  exclaimed  the  abbess— and 
H  Rosalind  saw  her  bright  eye  flash  beneath  her 
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BODibre  veil—**  at  your  peril !  Wtmt,  vioUte 
the  Batictuary  of  our  Lady  of  Grace  !  ^gpill 
blood,  or  take  prisoner  within  these  walk! 
By  holy  Mary  and  this  blessed  croas  I  swear, 
that  if  ye  do  not  withdraw,  I  myself  will  cite 
ye  before  his  Majesty  and  his  Holiness'*  quik 
cio,  now  at  London,  and  see  ye  feed  the  raimu 
of  this  rebellious  land.  Out,  I  say  !**  She 
seized  a  crosier  that  rested  in  a  niche  close  to 
where  she  stood,  and  advanced,  armed  with 
the  holy  symbol  of  her  order,  towards  the 
crowd,  that  retreated  before  her* 

**  I  call  you  all  to  witness,  good  people," 
exclaimed  the  sergeant,  stepping  back,  **  that 
we  traced  this  outlaw  from  Setley  Wood, 
across  the  ford  of  Lymingtoii,  through  the 
marshes  of  Heathy  Ditton,  then  into  the  heart 
of  the  forest,  and  lastly  to  this  Beaulieu  ;  and 
here,  because  he  chooses  to  claim  sanctuaiyi 
that  mad  woman  obstructs  us  in  the  dischafg!^ 
of  our  duty." 

Hereupon  a  huge  outcry  was  raised  by  the 
nuns  and  the  Catholic  retainers  and   inhabit- 
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sntB  of  the  town,  who  had  crowded  to  the  con- 
vent, fearing  some  disaster  from  the  toUing  of 
the  bell ;  and  the  pet  lamb  of  Colond  Kirke 
stood  a  chance  of  being  roughly  handled  :  the 
doors  were  closed-to  outside  by  some  good 
Romanist,  and  the  prioress,  assisted  by  Rosa- 
lind, placed  the  night-bar  across  the  entry. 

'*  The  Lady  Mary  Powis,""  said  the  stranger, 
sinking  from  exhaustion  and  over-wrought 
excitement  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar  that 
had  afTorded  him  so  brave  a  sanctuary  in  his 
great  peril,  *<  the  Lady  Mary  Powis  hath  not 
forgotten  hertelf.^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

My  blood-hound  Cruelty,  as  swift  as  wind^ 
Hunts  to  the  death,  and  never  comes  behind  : 
Who  but  she  *s  strapt  and  musled  to  withall 
Would  eat  her  fellowes,  and  the  pray  and  all ; 
And  yet  she  cares  not  much  for  any  fbod^ 
l/nlesse  it  be  the  purest  harmlesse  blood. 

Wither. 

It  is  now  time  to  note  that  the  demesne  of 
Sydney  Pleasance  was  pleasantly  and  happily 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts, 
where  all  is  indeed  beauty,  of  the  New  Forest 
Its  meadows  were  fertilized  by  the  cheerful 
waters  of  the  Lymington  river,  and  its  park 
skirted  the  tranquil  village  of  Brokenhurst; 
the  house  itself  slumbered  in  a  green  bottom, 
adorned  with  groves,  lawns,  and  little  sparkling 
rivulets,  that  went  singing  and  murmuring  od 
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their  way,  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  the  freedom 
of  forest  life,  and  affording  refreshment  lo  the 
sin  all  coney,  or  an  tiered  stag,  who  loved  their 
dear  waters. 

Many  were  the  vistas  formed  in  these  plea- 
sant woods  by  the  skill  of  that  benevolent 
Nature,  which  delights  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ft! I  her  creations*  Such  indeed  as  are  com- 
posed of  trees,  all  of  a  similar  age  and  colour, 
were  unknown  in  this  sylvan  neighbourhood : 
but  the  wild  arches  and  covered  ways  formed 
in  untrained  but  most  luxurious  elegance,  the 
bushes,  the  underwood,  the  twining  plants,  the 
mingling  of  lawn  and  morass,  the  undulating 
form  of  the  hills  and  scattered  pastures,  the 
foliage,  retiring  from  the  eye;  while  the  oaks, 
that  dared  the  advance  of  centuries  to  dim 
their  magnificence,  retain  in  this  splendid  forest 
a  character  of  peculiar  loveliness  and  grandeur. 
l*hey  are  neither  bare,  nor  overloaded  with 
foliage ;  they  seldom  rise  into  lofty  stems,  but 
spread  wide  tlieir  branches  to  shelter  the  my- 
riads that  live  beneath  their  shade. 
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^<SVe  earnesitly  hope  tKat  all  foreigners  who 
▼igh  England  mav  behold  and  tread  along  the 
great  avenue  from  Brokenhurst ;  who  among 
them  will  then  dare  to  call  our  scenery  insipid. 
We  can  never  look  upon  forest  ground  without 
noting  how  beautifully  Nature  combines  the 
several  portions  of  her  handy  work  ;  there  is 
there  no  want  of  harniony,  however  opposite 
may  be  the  forms  and  habits  of  her  subjects. 

The  river  of  Lytnington,  in  the  immediate 
neiglibourhond  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  was  little 
more  than  a  brawling  $tream»  and  yet  it  made 
niany  a  devious  curve  ;  and  numerous  bridgeft, 
formtd  of  a  single  tree  or  plank,  had  S& 
Kverard  Sydney  cau'^ied  to  be  thrown  across 
its  cheerful  waters,  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  amusement.  Here  and  there  he 
cinild  catch  glimpses  of  the  embattled  tower 
of  Bold  re  churchy  and  at  such  points  Ratph 
Brad  well,  in  silent  compliance  with  his  tnasttr^s 
taste*  had  erected  rude  stone  seats,  that  hh 
patron  might,  while  resting,  look  and  nuiw? 
upon    things    he   so   devotedly  admired.      lii- 
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deed  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Sir 
Everard  loved  his  beautiful  retirement.  He 
had  wood,  water,  hill,  dale,  heath  ;  and,  above 
all|  the  ocean,  at  no  great  distance,  to  pay  him 
Iribut^e^  and  gladden  and  sweeten  life.  He  was 
wont  to  say  that,  had  he  been  lord  of  the  New 
Forest,  he  could  not  have  been  happier  than 
he  was  ;  and  this  was  true,  though  he  could 
have  been  happy  almost  anywhere,  that  is  any- 
where in  the  country,  for  he  eschewed  a  city  a* 
be  would  a  pe&tilence. 

We  must  DOW  convey  the  readers  of  our 
narrative  from  the  convent  of  the  priory  at 
Beaulieu,  across  the  country  to  Sydney  Plea- 
i^ance,  where,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
that  the  Outlaw  claimed  sanctuary  at  St.  Mary  V, 
the  hou^'hold  were  assembled  in  the  room  which 
we  should  now-a-days  designate  the  servants' 
hall.  Sir  Everard  had  directed  them  on  that 
night  to  call  together  their  friends  to  celebrate 
the   return   of  his   son,   although   his  stay,   in 

I  these  turbulent  times,  could  not  be  for  many 
days*     The  good  old  man  was  one  who  wisely 
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enjoyed,  without  abusing,  the  present,  atid  ff»- 
solved  that  all  about  him  should,  if  possible, 
be  as  cheerful  as  himself;  the  servants  wert 
nothiDg  lolh  to  participate  in  this  feelJDg,  and 
much  revelry  and  many  sports  had  been  the 
ordefj  or  rather  disorder,  of  the  rustic  as^emblj- 
There  were  but  two  who  apparently  did  not  fulh 
share  in  the  evening's  merriment :  Ralph  BrwV 
well  sat  on  the  oaken  sill  of  the  large  windotr, 
looking  out  upon  the  night,  and  almost  ceo- 
eealed  by  the  projection  of  the  substantial  wwH; 
and  JemmingSj  the  8eIf-imj>ortant  soldier,  w«* 
moody  and  impatient  of  the  good  humour  which 
seemed  established  on  every  brow.  The  sub- 
stantial supper  provided  for  their  refreshmenl 
smoked  upon  the  ample  board ;  a  baron  rtf 
beef,  that  jovial  relic  of  old  Knglish  hospi- 
tality, was  flanked  by  mutton  and  venison  i 
while  sundry  geese,  turkeys,  and  meat-pies  wwf 
arranged  as  entremets^  and  sent  forth  a  curl- 
ing and  savoury  steam.  The  old  fiddler,  who 
occupied  a  distinguished  position,  had  ven? 
nearly  entered  into  a  quarrel  with  Major  Ray- 
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Blond's  servant^  for  pretending  to  disMitve 
that  the  harts  loved  music* 

*'  What  boots  it,**  exclaimed  the  merry  hoI- 
dierj  "  whether  theif  like  it  or  not  ?  we  do,  as  we 
shall  prove  again^  Master  Longbow,  by  setting 
your  scraper  in  motion,  as  soon  as  we  have  heard 
#n6  of  Jemniings''  songs.  Come^  JemmingF* 
the  verses  you  made  yourself  upon  your  forest 
beauty*  pretty  Cicely  Maynard,"^ 

**  A  curse  uptni  Cicely  Maynard  I  What  do 
1  know  or  care  about  her?^^  replied  J emniings 

**  Whew  \^  whistled  his  comrade.  "  Ha:^ 
she  jilted  her  Jemmy ,  taken  up  wiUi  a  Hodge 
4>r  a  Lubin  Lout?  Never  heed  it,  my  lad; 
^'hen  we  get  back  to  Houiislow  there  arc  scores 
fas  pretty  girls,  and,  I  warrant  nie,  as  faithful,^'' 
Ji*  llusbr  said  the  venerable  housekeeper^ 
who  presided  at  the  board,  and  who^  with  a 
woman *s  ready  and  observant  quickness,  had 
perceived  that  poor  Jemmings  was  suffering 
from  some  great  and  heavy  trouble,  again :^t 
which  he  had  vainly  struggled  all  the  evening.: 


1^8  rifE  '6ti^€AS(^. 

**  hosh  I  Jenimings  is  n^^t  the  first  man  wB^ 
has  beeu  deceived  by  woman.    Suppose  Ralph 
was  to  sing  us  a  stave ;   he  is  a  right  merry  fel* 
low  sometimes.     Ralph,  sing  the  Three  Blue 
Pigeons.     Kalph  !  —  why,  where  is  Ralph  ?*' 

"  He  was  here  not  tea  minutes  ago,*'  answer- 
ed  a  footman ;  *'  for  I  noticed  how  glummish  he 
looked  sitting  yonder  on  his  haunches,  like  a 
great  baboon  that  comes  from  the  Injies,  But 
he's  taken  on  so  after  the  old  hound,  that  can't 
be  found  no  where  all  day^  though  I  told  hitn 
what  was  natural  to  think  for  any  one  who  had 
reason.  *  Ralph,"*  said  I,  '  1  "^ll  bet  you  a  silver 
groat  the  beast  is  after  Mistress  Rosalind  ;  he  'd 
scent  her  out  anywhere :  he  's  gone  to  thr 
convent,  too,  for  his  education.*  And  Ralph 
looked  at  me  like  a  nigger,  for  he  *a  woiindy 
fond  of  both  Mistress  Rosalind  and  the  houndir 

"  Poor  Mistress  Rosalind  !"  murmured  the 
housekeeper,  wiping  her  eyts  with  the  corner 
of  her  apron. 

**  Poor  Mistress  Rosalind  !'^  echoed  the  house- 
maidf$  and  lady's  maids,  and   all,  even   to  the 
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little  shepherd  boy  whose  finger  she  bad  dressed, 
when  he  had  hurt  it  clitnbiDg  a  May-tree  to 
bring  her  the  first  flowers  of  the  year,  cried, 
**  Poor  Mistress  Rosalind  r  And  then  there 
was  a  pause^  for  all  loved  her,  and  all  were 
grieved  at  her  departure. 

"  Enough  and  too  much  of  sorrow  for  all 
ihe  wenches  under  heaven,'*  exclaimed  Jeio- 
mings,  drawing  his  heavy  chair  closer  to  the 
table.  **  Come,  my  friends,  who  says  that 
Jemmings  is  cast  down  ?     No,  no*     1 11  not 

deny "     But  here  his  voice  failed  him,  and 

he  drew  the  back  of  his  rough  hand  across  his 
^yes  ;  then  seizing  a  black-jack  of  foaming  ale, 
he  filled  a  brimming  measure^  and  standing  up, 
with  an  air  of  great  bravado,  he  continued  — 
**  May  every  false-hearted  wench  suffer  ten 
limes  the  pain  she  inflicts  here,  and  pain  per- 
petual hereafter  !*^  He  raised  the  measure  In 
his  lips ;  a  cheerly  laugh  went  round  the  was- 
flail  board,  but  it  found  no  answer  in  the  bosom 
of  the  true-hearted  soldier.  The  jovial  cup 
remained  there  for  an  instant ;  the  white-crested 
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faam  trembled  on  the  brim;  he  grew  deadlv 
pale,  and,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  Hun^  the 
resBel  in  a  transport  of  passion  to  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  rushed  from  the  cheerful  company,  mut- 
tering— "  Not  so  bad — not  so  bad.  I  catinot 
drink  to  her  destruction  !^' 

Poor  JemiTiings  I  rough  soldier  though  he 
was,  he  merited  a  truer  mate. 

Many  whispers  went  round,  and  it  was  ejisily 
gathered  that  the  faithless  Cicel^r  had  quickly 
forgotten  her  troth  and  her  lover:  but  we  will 
wait,  and  hear  the  story  as  Jenimings  told  it  hini- 
^If  to  his  kind  master  a  short  time  afterwarda. 

*'  Our  song,  our  song  I  We  must  not  lose 
our  song,^  exclaimed  the  company ;  **  the  even- 
ing waxeth  late,  and  we  cannot  dance  again 
until  we  sing.  Come,  Miller  of  Lady  Cr«$, 
the  Bong  of  *  Jolly  good  Ale  and  Old.'  We 
can  all  chorus  that/' 

It  was  a  right  pleasant  sight,  and  a  acene 
that  Teniers  would  have  delighted  to  paint: 
the  honest  Miller  of  Lady  Cross,  with  his  rubi* 
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cynd  joyous  coiintenaDce,  his  .small  gleannng 
eyes  glistening  with  goodnature  and  *'  jolly 
good  ale  ;'*"  his  portly  and  rotund  person,  hhitl' 
and  comely »  supported  in  a  high  and  respect- 
able chair,  the  centre  of  attraction  to  some 
twenty  buxom  maidens,  with  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  serving  and  farming-men,  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  station ,  some  sitting,  mme 
standing— the  crackling  faggots  flaring  in  the 
huge  chimney,  and  casting  their  light  in  broad 
red  masses  on  the  scullions  and  sheplverd  boys 
who^  not  being  of  sufBcient  rank  to  grace  the 
table^  discussed  their  wcll-filled  trenchers  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  the  ample  cliimney,  and 
fihareil  their  feast  with  the  faithful  dogs,  whn 
wagged  their  tails  and  licked  their  lips  with 
evident  satisfaction.  Then  the  old  fiddler,  dis^ 
playing  an  alacrity  which  astonished  no  one  so 
much  as  himself,  at  the  very  name  of  the  song 
stood  upon  the  chair,  performing  an  extempo- 
raneous accompaniment  on  his  Cremona,  which« 
if  it  did  not  contribute  to  the  harmony,  cer- 
tainly added  to  the  noise.  The  uproar  increased 
when  he  arrived  at  the  third  verse — 
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"  And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  u  ber  life    . 

Lovetli  well  good  ale  to  aeek^ 
Full  ofl  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  ran  down  her  cheek. 
Then  dotli  she  troll  to  me  the  bowl. 

Even  as  a  malt-worm  should. 
And  saith  '  Sweetheart,  1  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  old  ale  and  good.' " 

"  Now  for  the  chorus :" 

**  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough. 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old." 

The  last  verse  *^  pleaseth  us  mightily,^  ai 
Samuel  Pepys  would  have  said  of  more  courtly 
matters;  and  we  ought  to  demand  a  levival 
of  the  ancient  comedy  of  ^^  Oammer  Gurton's 
Needle,"  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
merry  old  song : 

*'  Now  let  them  drink,  till  they  nod  and  wink. 
Even  as  good  fellows  should  do ; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 
Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
*<  And  all  poor  souls  that  have  scoured  bowls. 
Or  have  them  lustily  trolfd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives 
Whether  they  be  young  or  old." 
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One  would  have  imagined,  from  the  tumult 
wliicli  churussed  this  veri>e,  that  it  was  a  favour- 
ite of  the  scullioos  and  shepherds  as  well  as  of 
ourselves^  for  they  clanked  their  trenchers  as  if 
they  were  cymbals ;  while  two  of  the  foresters 
drew  forth  their  hunting-horns,  and  sounded  a 
**  tantivy""  so  gallantly,  that  the  huueds  bayed 
aud  the  curs  barked,  until  the  revel  reached 
even  to  the  oratory  of  Lady  Sydney,  who,  of 
a  surety,  would  have  reproved  the  retainers 
had  it  not  been  thai  she  so  dearly  estimated 
the  cause  of  their  rejoicings, 

■  Again  was  the  dance  resumed ;  and  before 
the  breaking*up  of  the  party,  the  Miller  of 
Lady  Cross  was  called  on  to  repeat  his  song. 
He  was  about  to  comply  with  the  request, 
when  the  bell  of  the  entrance  gate,  which, 
during  the  turbulent  time  of  which  we  treat, 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  secure  at  ati 
early  hour,  rang  a  loud  and  continued  peal, 
and  several  of  the  serving-men  proceeded  fonli- 
with  to  open  it* 
B        Od  any  other  occasion  one  would  have  been 
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deeinetl  sufficient  to  peribrm  the  oflice  ;  buu 
truth  to  tell,  the  appointed  warden  could  ill 
stand ;  so  Job  went  to  carry  a  lantern  straigfat, 
because  Martin  carried  his  crooked^  and  Zt- 
chary  bore  the  key,  while  Jonathan  declared 
his  determination  to  turn  it.  Some  conjee* 
tured  is  was  Ralph  Bradwell  who  demanded 
admittance,  but  those  who  knew  his  babitf 
were  well  convinced  that  such  was  not  tlie 
mode  by  which  be  would  seek  to  gain  en- 
trance. 

When  the  gate  was  fairly  opened*  the  ser- 
geant who  had  used  such  strenuous  effofts  tv 
capture  the  Outlaw  at  St.  Mary's,  accompanied 
by  four  of  his  myrmidons,  requested  instant 
parley  with  either  Captain  Sydney  or  Major 
Raymond,  who  they  knew  were  at  Sydney 
Pleasance.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  ibty 
asserted,  mattered  not,  as  the  business  was  of 
serious  import  to  the  state. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  soldiers  of  Cdio- 
nel  Kirke  were,  like  butchers'  knives,  choico 
because  of  their   especial  fitness  for  his   pur^ 
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pose ;  even  such  a^  wished  well  to  James^  and 
honoured  his  kingly  cause,  shrank  from  the 
bloochhirsty  ministers  who  followed  in  his 
track.  Indeed,  particularly  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  this  unfortunate  man  ap- 
peared to  have  been  bewildered  by  his  evil 
counsellorst  and  became,  in  many  instances, 
the  victim  of  his  ill- judging  friends.  There 
is  something  very  touching  in  his  fate*  He 
waSi  by  many  degrees,  a  truer-hearted  man 
than  his  brother  Charles,  and  yet  hh  destiny 
was  to  the  last  degree  lamentable.  Charles 
revelled  in  undisguised  and  shameless  sin, 
even  unto  the  last  moments  of  his  life;  and 
with  a  hand  trembling,  and  a  heart  fainting 
utider  the  superstitious  influence  of  Catho- 
licism, had  yet  the  meanness  and  the  hypo^ 
crisy  outwardly  to  subscribe  to  another  faith. 
James  had  at  least  more  moral  courage :  he 
paid  for  his  faith  with  his  crown, 
j^  The  stubbornness  of  Charles  the  First  was, 
^H  by  the  Protestants  of  those  days,  called  yfri;i^ 
^ftiiaf;    they  could  see  no  firmness  in  the   be> 
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reaved  James,  because  his  faith  accavdtsd 
wiih  tlieirs*  Betrayed  by  his  frieuds — abao* 
dooed  by  his  children^  well  might  the  crown- 
le&s  King  exdaim,  "  Oh,  if  my  enemies  ooly 
had  cursed  me,  I  should  have  borne  it!** 

All  things,  however,  fairly  considereil^^4$ 
is  marvellous  how,  after  the  strong  broth  of 
the  Protectorate,  the  English  could  be  con- 
tent, even  for  a  titiie,  with  the  sour  porridge 
of  the  house  of  Stuart !  We  entreat  parduii 
for  this  digression!,  and  proceed  witii  out 
narrative. 

The  retainers  of  Sydney  Fleasauce  dropped 
uff  one  by  one  from  the  scene  of  wassail  a» 
the  soldiers  entered,  and  the  serviBg-aiaideni 
crept  to  their  beds,  notwithstanding  tlie  at- 
tractions of  a  military  coat ;  indeed  Sergi;aiit 
Suapeni,  m  was  be  designated,  was  well 
known  in  the  New  Forest — many  an  iinfor- 
tuuate  man  had  he  hunted  to  his  destruction^ 
and  the  furesters,  free-born,  light-hearted  fd- 
lows,  caring  little  for  politics^  and  nothing  for 
its  s^tmed  supporters,  had  been  shrewdly  suft* 
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|)«fetrf  bf  picking  out  mote  than  one  of  Colonel 
Kirk's  *•  lambs,""  as  he  called  them,  dooming 
them,  as  a  pimishDient  for  profaning  their 
forest  sanctuary,  to  ao  everlasting  dwelling 
beneath  its  turf.  The  sergeant^  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  believed  these  tales;  for  with  all  his 
desire  to  catch  and  make  captive,  he  never 
ventured  beyond  the  borders  without  a  suit- 
able  and  strong  guard,  sufficient  to  protect 
him  frum  a  fate,  of  tlie  likelihood  of  which 
he  had  received  several  indirect  hints,  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  foresters  who  had  joined  in  the  revel 
remained  in  the  hall,  braced  their  hunting- 
horns  more  lightly  over  their  shoulders,  and 
glanced  their  thumbs  lightly  over  the  blades 
of  their  hunting-knives,  to  ascertain  if  they  were 
in  sharp  and  fitting  order.  The  sergeant  and 
one  soldier  were  quickly  shown  to  Sir  Eve- 
rard*5  study  and  dressing-room,  which  we  have 
elsewhere  described  ;  there  a  family  conclave, 
cond^ting  of  Sir  Evcrard,  his  son,  and  Major 
Raymond,  awaited  their  approach;  for  though 
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they  had  all  retired  to  their  chambers^  they 
not  yet  sought  repose.  The  lights  had,  bdv^ 
ever,  been  extinguished  in  that  and  the  other 
apartments ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  miDd 
that  the  candles  which  had  been  bi*ought  if>l0 
this  room  by  the  three  gentlemen  were  planned 
upon  a  small  table  in  a  recess,  so  that,  shaded 
aa  tliey  were,  they  in  no  degree  lessened  the 
effect  of  the  moonlight^  which  shone  brighti)' 
from  an  unclouded  sky,  and  rendered  eii*en' 
object  on  the  lawn  as  distinct  as  if  it  had  bc«n 
day  within.  Thus,  in  Sir  Everard's  little  peaci^ 
ful  room>  the  sanctum  of  his  science,  were  met 
together  men  of  war  and  blood.  Without,  two 
nightingales  answered  to  each  other  from  oppi> 
site  trees;  while  a  watchful  squirrel — ^that  Puck 
of  the  forest  world — ever  and  anon  opened  its 
large  brown  eyes,  and  poked  forth  its  aniuwt^ 
head  from  its  den  in  the  hollow  tree,  to  aee 
whether  it  was  really  night,  or  early  morning*  ^ 
Such  ore  the  contrasts  — so  striking,  so  paiiw 
ful,  and  yet  so  frequently  unnoticed,  which 
occur  on  each  day  of  our  existence. 
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Sergeant  Snap^em  was  accompanied,  or  rather 
followed  into  the  room  by  a  species  of  affidavit- 
man^  distinguished  among  his  friends  and  foes 
by  the  expressive  and  weilM?arned  epithet  of 
Bill  Tell-truth  ;  this  fellow  always  swore  to 
what  his  leader  asserted,  and,  as  the  sergeant 
said,  **  was  ever  ready  at  a  pinch.*^  He 
was  a  pale,  lean,  lankyJooking  person,  and 
slunk  close  to  the  window,  while  the  sergeant 
stood  opposite  the  gentlemen,  and  detailed  the 
events  that  had  occurred  at  Beaulieu  —  events 
which  excited  in  bis  auditors  both  interest  and 
astonishment, 

"  What's  to  be  done?""  enquired  Captain 
Basil  Sydney  of  his  friend  Major  Raymond 
**  What  can  be  done  ?  The  man,  though  a 
notorious  outlaw,  has  taken  safe  sanctuary  at  a 
Catholic  altar ;  it  is  true  he  is  the  well-known 
friend  and  emissary  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
associate  of  8ir  Patrick  Hume ;  and  never  can 
be  forgotten  the  animosity  he  showed  to  the 
ruling  powers  on  the  trial  of  Lord  William 
Hussel:  he  harangued  the  people  to  revolt  in 
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various  parts  throughout  the  city,  but  though 
be  was  seen  every  where»  and  a  thousand  paundi 
in  silver  offered  for  his  head,  hv  disappeared 
from  amidsl  the  DiuUitude  of  liis  pursuers  like 
a  thing  of  magic  !" 

**  All  true,^  replied  Major  Raymond,  who 
observed  at  die  same  time  that  the  obaervAriou 
of  Basil  had  caused  Sir  Everard  to  smile;  Anil 
he  paused  for  a  inoment  to  consider  from 
what  feeling,  under  such  circumstances,  i 
smile  could  proceed. 

*^  What  you  assert  is  most  true»  Basil ;  bit 
the  sanctity  of  such  a  place  must  be  hi4d 
inviolate/* 

'*  I  make  bold,  your  honours'"— chimed  in  iht 
sergeant  ;  '*  1  think  it  very  shocking  thai  I 
should  be  interrupted  in  the  dis^charge  of  mj 
lawful  calling  by  any  mother,  earthly  or  htB* 
venly*  The  holy  Catholic  church  haveu\'4l 
great  an  enemy,  saving  Beelzebub,  as  ihit 
man ;  yet,  there  he  stood.  I  could  have  takrfl 
him  as  clean  through  the  fonhead,  (couldtit 
1,  Bill  ?)  as  anything  you  ever  saw, —  shot  him 
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ever  1  shot  a  Puritan,  yet  I  was 
to  leave  him  there  ;  ^twas  too  bad,  too 
bafi  I  1  served  with  Colaiiel  Kirke,  from  Doii- 
eafiCer^  all  through  the  West,  and  yet  I  was 
never  baulked  sobefc»re — never,  since  my  name 
was  Jack — "* 

"  Snap'em,"*^  added  Sir  Everard,  quietly,  be- 
fore the  sergeant  had  time  to  say  what  his  name 
really  wa^:  the  soldier  turned  a  look  nf  un- 
mingkd  ruffianism  on  the  venerable  gentleman, 
and  striking  the  butt-end  of  his  firelock  on  the 
ground,  while  he  grasped  the  bore  between  his 
hands,  **  Well,  and  suppo!%e  it  was  Snap^em," 
he  growled  fi^rth  in  a  voice  resembling  the 
snarl  of  a  watch- dog,  "  there  are  worse  names  ; 
and  I  never  ani  ashamed  of  snapping  the  ene- 
mies of  nty  king  and  my  religion.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  against  that,  old  gentle^ 
luan  f*^ 

**  Sergeant,"  interrupted  Major  Raymond, 
sternly;  *'  there  must  be  no  hectoring  here;  a 
0ood  soldier  does  hia  duty,  silently  and  rch 
tCuMv."  I 


**  I  can  get  a  character  from  Colonel  Kirice. 
any  Jay,*^  he  replied  doggedly,  "  canH  I,  BiU? 
and  I  shouldn't  have  troubled  your  honours 
about  the  matter,  only  such  varmint  being  about 
the  neighbourhood,  as  one  may  say,  I  ihatigbc 
it  my  duty  to  inform  any  military  that  might 
be  hereabout ;  and  now  1  have  done  so  ;  haveii't 
1,  Bill  ?" 

'*  You  did  perfectly  right ;  and  yet  I  kno* 
not  how  to  act,  Sydney,  I  think  the  scrgetai 
had  better  state  the  facts  at  head-quarters, 
let  them  decide." 

"  Undoubtedly/'  repHed  Basil ;  "  he  hid 
better  proceed  there  instantly/^ 

Snap'em's  countenance  darkened. 

'*  Please  ye,  gentlemen/'  he  said,  aAer  • 
pause,  "  I  have  dogged  this  fellow  through  the 
forest  for  better  than  a  week ;  and  thougb4* 
could  never  bring  him  down,  I  pretty  neirlr 
starved  him  out.  I  Ve  watched  round  treei  he 
has  mounted,  only  kept  from  mounting  after 
him  by  the  fear  of  those  bull- dogs  that  W* 
ever  clicking  at ;  and  from  the  top  of  one  of  th* 
highest,  he  would  clamber  on  to  another*  ami 
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so  on,  in  the  dark  night ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  'd  get  trace  of  him  in  some  of  the  burrows, 
and  try  to  smoke  him  out ;  but  he  always  stands 
fire  well,  as  well  as  a  salamander.  I  could  be 
sworn  he  has  tasted  nothing  since  yesterday 
week,  except  acorns  or  berries — unless  he  has 
eaten  his  own  flesh,  which  we  sometimes  drive 
'em  to  do.'' 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  groaned  audibly,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  at  the  horrid 
picture. 

"And,"  proceeded  the  sergeant,  "if  I  leave 
him  now,  notwithstanding  all  my  care,  he  may 
get  away,  and  some  one  else  may  catch  him 
and  get  the  reward ;  for  I  suppose  they  won't 
keep  him  in  the  nunnery,  and  he's  not  able  to 
go  far,  for  he  has  neither  money  nor  strength-^ 
has  he,  Bill  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  has  no  money  ?" 
enquired  Captain  Sydney. 

"  Why  we  found  a  sort  —  that  is.  Bill  there 
found  a  sort  — of  pocket-book  of  his,  with  some 
few  Dutch  pieces  and  some  papers  in  it." 

"  Dutch  pieces  and  papers  !^  repeated  Ma- 
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jor  Raymond :  '<  how  many  Dutch  pieces^ 

where  are  the  papers  ?^ 

"They  werenH  Dutch  pieces  exactlj,  j 
honour,"^  said  Bill,  looking  much  annoy 
"  they  were  only  Holland  sixpences,  and  a 
doits,  and  such  likc."^ 

"  But  the  papers  ?"* 

"  I  know  nothing  about  them ;  they  couk 
be  no  great  things/'  replied  the  sergeant,  **  f 
the  looks  of  them ;  what  did  you  do  with  tfa 
Bill  ?" 

"  I  did  nothing  with  them  that  I  know 
replied  the  fellow,  sullenly  ;  *  you  knows 
took  the  bag  yourself.^ 

A  look  of  stern  reproof  was  his  only  answ 
"  I  will  find  the  papers  if  they  are  to  be  fou 
your  honour ;  Bill,  here,  though  very  obti 
ant,  which  is  the  reason  he  goes  with  me  ev 
where,  has  no  sort  of  memory ;  but  in  regard 
the  Outlaw,  your  honour ;  what  I  principa 
thought,  couldu''t  you  manage  to  get  him  awi 
bribe  him  out  of  his  sanctuary,  as  he  calls 
he'd  come  as  clean  as  a  cucumber  if  eithei 
your  honours  would  give  your  words  for 
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safety  ^  ami  then  we  could  grab  him ;  couldn't 
wc,  Bill  ?" 

.**  Quite  easyy""  chimed  in  BilL 

^'  Such  mode  of  acting  would  ill  tally  with 
our  hooour  ;  aad  you,  as  a  soldier,  ought  to 
know  better."' 

**  Humph  !  Colonel  Kirke '' 

•^  Don't  quote  Colonel  Kirke^  or  any  other 
colonel  to  tne,  sir.  I  know  my  duty  without  re- 
ference to  any  officer,^  aaid  the  hot  Irishman  ; 
**  I  command  you  instantly  to  head-quarters ; 
and,  as  on  your  way  to  London  you  can  paiss 
through  BeaulieUj  see  that  a  due  guard  in 
set  round  St»  Mjiry^s  priory,  to  prevent  the 
Outlaw'^  escape,  until  his  Majesty^  pleasure 
is  known*  That,  at  least,  will  not  violate  the 
sanctimry.'' 

"  1  have  done  it  already,  please  your  honour  ; 
Tiot  a  window  or  a  door  that  is  not  guarded; 
and  even  if  he  was  able  to  travel,  I  defy  him  to 
put  the  muzzle  of  a  bullrush  outside  the  walls 
without  its  being  seen ;  that  is,  unless,  as  I 
said  before,  the  devil  helps  him-*' 
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Sir  Everard  Sydney  half  rose  from  Im 
chair  ;  and  then,  unconscious  of  the  moTeiDeiit, 
which  was  only  observed  by  his  son,  sank 
hack  into  his  former  position. 

*•  If  he  were  not  so  marked  a  man,"  said 
Cuthbert    Raymond*    "  it  would  not  be  of 
much  consequence*"" 

"  'Tife  true/'  replied  Basil ;  "  and  much 
admire  both   his  bravery  and  his  boldness,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  meet  him,  for ^'* 

Before  Basil  could  finish  his  sentence,  the 
Echo  of  Sergeant  Snap'em,  as  the  fellow  w» 
frequently  chilled,  who  had  statioDcd  himidf 
near  the  window,  moved  silently  from  bis 
stand,  and  pointing  towards  the  lawn,  on  which 
rested  the  pale  and  holy  moonlight,  the  olS* 
cers  as  well  as  the  sergeant  saw  distinctly  the 
shadows  of  two  men  creeping  along  the  raop 
of  trees  that  skirted  the  sward. 

•*  By  the  living  light  T  whispered  the  «f- 
geant,  *'  one  of  those  is  he  !  And  now  1  Kt 
the  other  is  that  mumniering  idiot, — Ralph 
Bradwell,  they    call    him — stay;    gentlemtlb 
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itay»^«i  vHe  raised  the  firelock  to  his  shoulder  ; 
and  «5  the  window  where  the  anxious  party  stood 
was  in  the  shade,  those  without  could  not  see 
the  movements  of  thoee  within ;  he  silently 
undid  the  fastenings,  and  crouching  down  like 
ft  tiger  preparing  for  the  fatal  spring,  waited 
until  the  unsuspecting  man  came  under  cover 
of  his  gun. 

This  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment,  atid  of 
so  swift  a  moment,  that  neither  of  the  officers 
were  sufficiently  collected  to  issue  any  de- 
cided order  to  the  ruffian,  who  thirsted  for 
blood  and  wealth  : — his  finger  was  on  tlie  lock, 
and  the  Outlaw''s  destruction  inevitable— until 
old  Sir  Everard,  who,  when  the  approach  of 
the  Outlaw  was  first  announced,  seemed  the 
most  bewildered  of  the  assembly,  sprang  for- 
ward, and  striking  the  gun  from  the  sergeant's 
hand,  uttered  in  a  loud  tone  the  single  word, 
I**  Denward  I"^  The  piece  went  off,  notwith- 
standing ;  and  though  two  men  fled  across  the 
lawn,  one  of  them  was  observed  lagging  on 
his  way,  and  after  proceeding  a  few  stepS|  to 
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CHAPITER  VI. 

What  hapless  hap  had  I  for  to  he  horn 
Id  these  unhappy  times,  and  dying  days 
Of  this  now  doting  world,  when  good  decays, 
Love 's  quite  extinct,  and  Virtue 's  held  a  scorn. 
When  such  are  only  priz'd  hy  wretched  ways 
Who  with  a  golden  fleece  them  can  adorn  I 
When  Avarice  and  Lust  are  counted  praise. 
And  bravest  minds  live,  orphan-like,  forlorn ! 

Drummond. 

"  Father  !^  exclaimed  Basil  Sydney,  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  agony,  while  the  soldiers 
and  the  impetuous  Major  Raymond  rushed 
upon  the  track  of  the  fugitives ;  **  Father  !  let 
what  will  betide,  you  are  utterly  and  hopelessly 
ruined !  You  have  long  been  suspected  of 
favoiuring  the  Orange  Plot,  and  to  that  has 
been  attributed  my  slow  promotion.  Now  there 
is  an  end  on't !     On  Cuthbert  I  could  rely — 
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could  stake  my  souPs  salvation  on  his  silencei 
on  his  kindness — but  these  myrmidons  I  O, 
father !  father  \  would  that  I  had  died  long 
since !"" 

*'  The  will  of  God  be  done,  Basil  !^  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  **  but  I  could  not  see  him 
stricken  ;  I  bless  the  Almighty  that  they  could 
not  know  the  signal-word ;  for  he  is  fleet  of 
foot,  and  surely  will  be  saved,** 

"But  poor  Ralph  —  I  almost  hope  he  ii 
dead  —  for  if  he  lives,  they  will  obtain  all 
from  his  simplicity/' 

**  Now  the  Lord  forgive  you,  Basil,  for  such 
a  thought ;  I  fear  me  he  is  ill  woundedi  yet 
will  they  extract  nothing  from  him — the  crea- 
ture is,  indeed,  faithful  in  spirit  and  in  truth*? 
"  Father,  I  cannot  remain  here ;  I  must  stir 
in  this  business,  to  wa^h  away  the  odium  freiD 
our  house.     To-morrow  we  will  talk  farther.** 

Basil  passed  from  the  rooroi  and  followed  tfe 
same  path  which  Major  Raymond  had  takea; 
doubtless  with  the  sincere  hope  tiiat  their  pur* 
suit  might  be  fruitless.     He  had  noty  howevert 
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proceeded  far,  wheD  a  low  moaning  noifie  at- 
tracted his  attenticm,  and  on  examining  a 
thicket,  he  perceived  his  old  friend  Kalph, 
whose  hands  were  tightly  bound  together  with 
the  sergeant^s  gash,  sitting  moaning  on  the 
ground, 

*  Ralph,  Ralph  ^  said  Basil,  intent  on  trying 
Ills  fidelity — "  whom  were  you  with  ?"" 

**  How  should  Ralph  know,  young  master? 
the  poor  simple  pigeon  meets  many  a  bird  on 
its  way,  and  flies  a  bit  in  its  company,  without 
asking  where  it  comes  from  or  whither  it  goes,"" 
^<yf*Has  your  companion  reached  bis  hiding 
place  in  safety  ?^ 

'*  How  should  Ralph  know  ?  the  wild  cat 
tells  not  its  dwelling  to  the  squirrel."' 

**  This  will  do,'^  thought  the  young  captain^ 
and  went  on,  hallooing  ocoasienilly  on  his 
way ;  and,  indeed,  that  portion  of  the  forest 
which  they  traversed,  leading  to  Brokenhurst 
village,  was  pretty  well  alive;  as  the  foresters, 
ever  on  the  alert,  had  issued  from  thence ;  and 
though  they  took  no  part  in  the  chase,  which  the 
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soldiers  so  actively  engaged  in,  they  must  oot 
be  imagined  uninterested  spectators  of  the  fscene 
On    every   knoll  of  ground    commandiiig  a 
prospect  of  the  race^  for  so  it  might  literally  be 
called,   groups  of  twos  and   threes   a$setnbkd» 
and  that  so  speedily  and  suddenly,    that  mit 
might  have  fancied  the  forest  king  had  stun- 
moned  his  spirits  from  hill  and  dale;   but  the 
bonny  lady  moon,  ever  at  her  bo-peep  ways, 
played  a  sad  trick  with  the  sergeant — in  revenge 
for  hig  seeking  to  appropriate  her  holy  Hcrht  to 
an  evil  purpose  —  at  the  very  instant  when  be 
was  gaining  on  the  hunted  man^  the  Outlaw 
was  seen  to  eUmb  the  artificial  mound  of  earth 
which  surrounds  the  singular  and  beautiful  old 
church   of  Brokenhurst ;    he   crawled    over  it 
with  fainting  steps,  and  already  the  shout  of 
exultation  rose  to  the  sergeant's  lip  ;  but  before 
he  could  give  it  utterance,  the  beams  becanie 
obscure,  a  dark  filmy  cloud  floated   over  tiie 
moon,    and,    when    the   party    arrived   at    the 
mound,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  ascertain  it 
which  point  he  had  ascended. 
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While  they  stood  debaiing  this  important 
matter,  the  vapour  sailed  majestically  up  the 
blue  sky,  obscuring,  in  their  turn,  some  of  the 
countless  stars  that  sparkled  in  the  everlast^ 
ing  heavens.  One  would  have  thought  the 
aiooo  laughed  at  her  mischief,  for  she  shone 
brightly  than  ever  when  her  shining  was 
Ifiiitlilo  Every  mound  was  looked  at,  the  steel 
bayonet  was  rudely  thrust  into  many  a  peace- 
ful grave;  the  fine  yew-tree,  which  at  that 
time  was  in  its  full  beauty,  was  searchetl,  even 
io  lis  extremest  branches,  which  are  said  to  be 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  church-door 
was  burst  rudely  in,  to  discover  if  again  he  had 
sought  refuge  at  the  altar.  The  pursiut  was 
continued,  but  in  vain ;  and  with  oaths,  deep 
itnd  bitter,  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  joined  by 
Captain  Sydney,  returned  weary  and  dispirited, 
jiMt  «a  the  morning  broke  upon  Sydney  Plea- 
s&noe. 

if**  X  will  not  go  to  bed,  Basil ;   1  wi)l  sit  with 
you  ;  we  are  both  in  trouble," •  ^aid  Major  Ray- 

tmnnd^     **  I    would  uot  for   a   thousand   gtkld 
h5 
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pieces  that  this  had  champed.  I  know  not  wbil 
face  to  put  upon  it ;  that  uofartunate  idiot  » 
dumb — dumb ;  and  yet  I  must  send  him  before 
a  magistrate^  or  expose  him  to  the  mercies  of 
martial  law," 

**  Ralph  is  continually  wandering  about,  night 
and  day  ;  he  knows  no  rest ;  be  is  e^er,  too»  with 
beggars,  and  gipsies,  and  trampers;  he  is  not 
an  accountable  creature,  Cuthbert ;  all  mf 
father  s  servants  can  testify  that/^ 

*'  You  would  not  testify  it,"*  replied  Major 
Raymond,  emphatically;  "and  look  ye  herCf 
captain  mine ;  albeit,  heaven  knows  l  our  bleoscd 
king  has  enough,  and  too  much,  to  engross  hi» 
attention  in  the  way  of  great  troubles,  fat 
would  be  more  anxious,  more  disturbed,  by  an 
event  like  this,  than  if  called  to  meet  WiUiam 
of  Nassau  in  the  field  to-morrow." 

**  I  know  it,  my  friend,"  said  Basil,  mourn- 
fully ;  "  and  situated  as  I  am,  I  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  give  you  counsel.  Do  whateter 
you  consider  your  duty,  and  though  harah,  1 
will  not  —  must  not  —  dispute  its  fitness/* 
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The  two  young  men  looked  at  eiich  other 
with  a  long  and  anxious  gaze ;  and  Cuthbert 
Kayiijond  at  length  broke  the  painful  silence 
by  the  simple  sentence  of, 

"Yourfather,  Basil— ^ 

**  I  know — I  fear — his  conduct  may  be  very 
hardly  construed ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
his  gentle  and  peace-loving  disposition  ;  indeed, 
Cuthbertt  he  can  scarcely  support  the  sight 
ofblood.^ 

*'And  indeed,  Basil,  you  are  a  bad  story- 
teller. What  has  the  aight  of  blood  to  do  with 
a  private  pass-word  ?  Nay,  man,  nay,  never 
blush  io  take  your  father's  part;  but  that  is  not 
the  reason  ;  believe  me,  I  feel  the  difficulty,  and 
feel  it  with  you.  That  he  has  an  interest  in  thi^ 
man,  is  certain ;  but  what  of  that  ?  were  it  not 
for  the  accursed  sergeant — could  you  not  brihe 
him?" 

*•  Curse  him  I  no  !*^  ei£claimed  Basil,  fiercely. 
<*  No,  Cuthbert.  For  my  father,  I  think  no 
harm  can  be  done  by  trusting  to  the  issue. 
The  whole  tenour  of  his  life,  his  guilele&a  and 
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perfect  simplicity,  the  asylum  he  afforded  to 
Father  Frank  in  the  turbulent  tinier,  wbeo 
persecution  raged  the  other  way  ;  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Stuarts  — ^ 

"  To  the  Protestant  Stuarts,  yoo  mean.** 

'*  No»  I  do  not ;  I  mean  to  the  royal  race : 
— the  litiflinching  Catholic  principles  of  my 
mother,  would,  I  am  convinced,  all  operate  in 
hift  favour,  even  if  it  was  believed  he  bad  a 
personal  regard  for  the  unfortunate  Outlaw; 
and  remember  also,  Cuthbert,  that  Jud^ 
Jeffreys  has  seen  his  best  days ;  hia  influence, 
thank  God,  is  not  what  it  was/* 

"I  say  *amen*  to  that  'thank  God^  ^ifh 
all  my  heart,^  responded  Cuthbert;  **  bat  sup- 
pose we  let  matters  witli  respect  to  your  father 
take  their  course,  what  is  to  be  done,  with  that 
unfortunate  fellow,  Ralph?  They  will  put 
htm  to  the  torture !  My  dear  Baail^  I  wish 
that  you  were  major,  and  I  captain;  imfor- 
tunately  the  ordering  of  the  business  devoltei 
upon  me.^ 

"  Well  then,  Cuthbert—  the  wound  be  Imh 
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received)  if  you  will  undertake  the  case,  can 
be  made  of  sufficient  importance  to  plead  a  rea- 
son for  his  not  being  moved  at  present;  and  1 

^  will  answer  for  his  appearing  hereafter,  I  will 
answer  for  it  with  my  life  i^ 

I  ^^  I  think  it  can  be  done,^  said  the  generous 
Cuthbert;  and  forthwith  revolved  in  his  own 
oiind  the  propriety  of  presenting  a  gratuity  to 
the  sergeant,  and  offering  an  increased  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  Outlaw  :  this  no- 
tion he  eommunicated  to  Ba^iL 

'*  Suppose,  captain,  we  were  to  induce  your 
father  to  add  his  name  to  yours  and  mine  in 
a  forest  proclamation  for  the  capture  of  this 
feUow  ?^^ 

^  **  My  father  would  not ;  he  would  as  soon 
eat  the  moon  as  appear  to  do  that  which  his 
heart  scorns." 

I      **  Suppose  we  did  it  for  biro  ?"" 

"  Then  would  he  cause  a  counter  edict  to  be 
ftent  forth  through  all  the  forest  towns  and  vil- 
lages. You  know  not  the  perfect  truthfulness 
and  ftimpUcity  q£  that^nrian's  nature."^ 
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^^  Well,  Basil,  you  can  tell  liest.  Suppose 
after  disposing  of  the  sergeant,  we  wend  our 
way  to  the  good  town  of  BeauliLni,  by  the  hour 
of  noon  ?  Something  tells  me  we  shall  ere  long 
resume  our  duties;  sooner,  perhaps,  than  we 
expect :  and,  independently  of  the  necessity  of 
89eing  the  abbess,  I  must  visit  my  sister.-^ 
Alas !  when  I  look  out  upon  a  scene  like  tbis^ 
I  could  almost  turn  my  sword  into  a  plough- 
share/"' 

He  threw  open  the  window  of  the  apartment, 
and  the  full  gush  of  morning  air  and  nriomiof 
sunshine  burst  upon  them.  The  squirrel,  no 
longer  in  doubt,  sprang  from  branch  to  branch; 
and  though  the  nightingale  had  ceased  btr 
song,  there  was  no  silence  in  the  grove:  thf 
blackbird'H  shrill  and  joyous  whistle  echoed 
above  the  forest  trees ;  the  voice  of  the  thnnb 
discoursed  a  softer  melody  ;  the  early  laii 
commenced  its  song  and  flight  together,  still 
keeping  its  eye  fixed  upon  the  speck  where  iti 
gentle  mate  sat  in  patient  brooding  o^'er  thesr 
young;  the  chafliuch  crept  from  out  ^ta  silver 
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nest  in  the  old  apple-tree ;  the  bright  goldfinch, 
proitd  of  his  embroidered  vest,  shook  off  the 
dewy  spangles  from  his  wing  upon  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  wild  pear;  the  laugh  of  the  merry 
woodpecker  danced  with  the  passing  zephyrs. 
The  forest  was  alive  with  beauty  !  The  daif^y 
unclasped  her  modest  coronet,  and  smiled  good* 
morrow  to  the  more  bashfid  violet ;  the  wild 
swans  clamoured  among  the  rustling  reeds  of 
the  sweet  silent  rivers ;  '*  the  red  bird  of  the 
sun"  unreefed  his  ruddy  plum^»  and  hailed 
the  god  of  day  with  that  wild  cheery  ^hout 
which  calla  the  lagging  milk-maid  from  her 
pallet.  The  crafty  fox  crept  through  the  tan- 
gled furze,  or  purple  heather ;  and  the  proud 
stag,  lifting  his  antlers  to  the  morning,  sniffed 
at  the  breeice,  and  passed  on  to  his  lair. 

The  son  above  the  wooded  hiils  sent  his  di- 
verging rays  athwart  the  beautiful  but  evil 
vapours  that,  like  the  wicked  of  this  our  earth- 
ly  world,  would  fain  obscure  whatever  is  most 
good  :  their  darkness  perisheth  in  that  great 
light ;  and  virtue,  in  the  end,  will  triumph  over 
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sin  !  'Tis  a  grand  allegory,  written  by  the  God 
of  nature  with  an  immortal  pen.  Behold  i  cbe 
ruddy  li|^ht  catcheth  Uie  spires  of  the  taUe§t 
trt?e8,  and  then  steals  downwardsi  bathing  the 
spreading  and  eternal  forest  io  a  huge  urn  ^t 
gbry- 

''  I  thank  thee,  Ood,  for  such  a  sight  1"  aU 
Cuthbert^  torning  with  aching  eyes  firooi  tiie 
window^  and  pressing  his  iingers  on  his  eft^ 
balls,  as  if  they  had  surfeited  of  beauty*  ^ 
have  seen  many  sunrises,  but  never  one  like 
this.  Come,  cheer  up,  Basil  !  it  is  enough  finu 
poor  devil  like  me,  who  has  no  home,  nohouie 
— ^no — come,  come,  look  not  like  a  youth  vdli 
a  broken  pate  :    by  St.  Patrick  !—  '  J^  ^.^ 

"  You  always  swear  by  St.  Patrick-: ^nMn 
you  are  in  a  good  humour."  ..im-* 

**  Qood  humour  1  —  how  could  I  be  in  m 
other  sort  of  humour  after  looking  on  sudii 
sunrise  ?"*  ^ 

"Do  you  know  sunsets  and  sunriaea— *or 
rather  sunrises  and  sunsets,  always  make  «i 
sad.  One  is  the  birth,  the  other  the  dctlh 
of  hope/' 
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**  Pshaw  !  thafs  tbe  worst  of  you  English- 
men ;  like  Jaques,  you  suck  melancholy  as  a 
weasel  sucks  eggs;  you  draw  gloom  from  every 
thiogf  aod  you  call  ihat  *  extracting  a  moral.* 
A  niyrrain  upon  such  morality !  say  I ;  give  ine 
the  sun-beam  ihat  extracts  the  sweets,  the  bee 
that  gathers  the  hone}'*  M'hat  have  I  to  do 
with  the   thorns  of  white  and  red  roses?  'tis 

^^the  blossoms  I  want  —  the  bloom,  the  nectared 
flowers.'' 

"  Cuthbert,  you  cannot  have  the  one  with- 
out tbe  other."" 

**  There  you  go  again  I  —  To  be  sure  I  can't. 
But  never  tell  me  that  they  do  not  give  a 
zest  to  each  other ;  those  who  are  sensitive  to 
the  one,  are  alive  to  all.  But  a  truce  to  our 
sermonizing ;  here  comes  Father  Frank,  look- 
ing iiomewhat  out  of  spirits.  Save  thee,  good 
father  1  See,  Basil,  his  reverence  has  got  a 
newspaper  T 

^k     **  Ay*  and  a  sad  one ;    it  is  but   two  days 
old,  and  brings  news  —  news  —  and   his  most 

Christian  Majesty  is  greatly  enraged  thereat - 

and  no  wonder,'^ 
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**  According  to  your  opinion,^  &aicl  Baml. 

^*  Ah  1  all  I  Master  Basils  you  are  of  the 
opposite  faith;  but  listen,  here  have  I  got  i 
letter  from  a  trusty  brother  in  the  camp,  which 
I  will  read,  premising  that  be  is  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  our  faith  as  of  our  king* 

"  '  His  Majesty  {saith  my  friend)  expressed 
hts  surprise  and  indignation  in  the  strongest 
terms,  at  hearing  the  sudden  and  joyous  out- 
cry that  was  raised  in  the  camp  by  the  iol^ 
diers  on  the  acquittal  of  the  mitred  h^i^ 
ticaP  (*'I  beg  your  pardon,  Basil,**  Bsid  tht 
priest,  conscious  that  the  passage  deserved  ixi 
apology.  Basil  bowed  coldly,  and  even  bitter* 
ly^  and  desired  the  priest  to  continue.)  *H« 
assured  the  soldiers^  when  speaking  to  Lord 
Feversham,  that  it  should  be  the  'worse  far 
them*  He  was  in  a  most  holy  rage,  and  foil*- 
ed  with  just  indignation.  He  has  struck  out 
two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  Hollo wavt  ^i^^ 
appeared  to  favour  these  men ;  he  has  issufd 
orders  to  prosecute  all  those  clergymen  wfco 
have  not  read  his  declaration ;  he  has  sent  i 
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mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  wisely 
■Bprdained    to    Magdalen    College,    to   elect   for 
president  the  highly  esteemed  and  most  vener- 
j      able  GiSbrd,  whom  you  very  well  know  is  titu- 
lar bishop  of  Madura ;  at  which  there  is  much 
joy,  but  to  none  more  than  to  myself  —  for  his 
reverence  is  a  good  and  holy  man,  and  much  to 
be  esteemed^     I  wish  you  had  been  here  and 
tasted  the  delicious  nuts  and  fatted  capons  he 
sent   me  from  a  ship  wherein  he  had  a  most 
successful   venture ;  but  it  was  sorrowful  that 
they  arrived   upon   one  of  the  new    fast* days, 
followed  by  Friday  !    so  that  they  were  a  trifle 
gone;  which,  however,  our  cook  remedied  by 
her  most  excellent  and  skilful  sauce,  of  which 
I  send  you  the  receipt.     His  Majesty  has  also 
I    aignified  his  intention  of  nominating  the  same 
'    learned  and  holy  divine  to  the  see  of  Oxford.' ** 
'         "  Now,  by  God*'s  grace  f  this  is  too  much,** 
ff  interrupted  Basil    Sydney,    springing    to    his 
I   feet. — "  Has  that  misguided  monarch  no  true 
P   friend  to  warn  him  of  the  peril  of  his  ways? 
'    Why  is  the  fact  concealed  from  him  tiiat  the 
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majority  of  a  Protestant  natioti  will  not,  can- 
not be  expected  to  bear  such  utter*  infatUAr 
tion  ?  There  are  thousands  of  his  people  it 
this  moment  who  believe  him,  from  his  bigolrjt 
capable  of  committing  any  crime  I  Oh^  what 
price  would  he  too  high  for  a  king  to  pay  for  i 
trusty  friend  !"*^ 

*'  Heigh-day  r  exclaimed  Cuthbert,  wka,- 
stretched  upon  a  long  and  richlj.cush]oild 
settle,  watcheil  his  comrade's  irritation,  as  if  he 
were  half  inclined  to  jest  and  more  than  hilf 
inclined  to  be  very  angry  ;  "  by  Jupiter  !  you 
had  better  say  so  to  his  Majesty  yourself,  aimI 
then  he  will  have  one  friend,  at  least,  who  wiD 
tell  the  truth,  and  lose  his  head  as  a  weD-ni^ 
rited  recompense,"" 

Basil  made  no  reply,  but  strode  out  of  the 
apartment,  leaving  Cuthbert  and  the  priest  ii» 
deep  and  unconcealed  distress  at  the  freedom  rf 
Ml  speech. 

**  Now  the  holy  Virgin  preserve  that  galbfit 
boy,  and  turn  his  mind  to  the  right  mode,  for  of 
a  surety  his  thoughts  are  not  what  they  might 
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be  i  I  pray  for  him  late  and  early ;  and  his 
most  excellent  lady  mother  hath  vowed  many 
a  vow  for  his  improvement.  It  is  quite  edify- 
ing the  penances  she  performs  for  his  sake,  and 
the  offerings  she  gives  that  his  head  may  be 
raised  above  the  dark  waters  that  encompass 
him  round  about.  I  must  go  and  make  known 
unto  her  the  pleasant  news  touching  Gifford, 
I  Aud  the  extraordinary  triumph  of  those  prelates, 
which  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  fathom,"^ 

And  away  went  the  priest,  brimful  of  news, 
and  caring  more  for  that  his  budget  was  full, 
than  for  the  contents  it  carried. 

Basil  wandered  through  the  groundS)  anxi* 
^■pus  (o  meet,  yet  desiring  to  avoid,  his  father; — 
~  pondering  many  things  in  his  mind,  and  won- 

kdering  how  long  the  people  would  support  the 
whims  and  tyrannies  of  the  infatuated  James. 
He  found  himself  standing  beneath  his  mothers 
window ;  and  on  looking  up  to  her  secret  and 
favoured  oratory,  the  profile  of  a  countenance, 
which  he  had  certainly  seen  before,  met  his 
eye ;  there  it  was,  the  outline  perfect,  the  high 
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Jewish  feature^)  bo  cut  and  so  distinct — almcNt 
touching  the  glass — it  was  impossible  to  note 
and  not  remember  them.  The  brow  was  co- 
vered to  the  deep  black  eye-brows  by  a  red 
folded  cap»  somewhat  pointed  ;  and  tbe  vecit 
was  tied  round  the  throat  with  a  golden  cord* 
Sure]y  be  had  seen  that  face  before  J -*  and  m 
very  unpleasant  thought  accompanied  the  recol- 
lection ; — <jeitainly  he  had  seen  it  before  ;  those 
very  lips  had  enliglUened  him,  and  a  parcel  of 
other  youths,  (who  at  the  time^  posseased  more 
wit  than  money,)  as  to  their  after-destinies,— 
he  could  not  be  mistaken  I  The  face  turned 
round,  and  as  instantly  vanished  from  the 
windoWr  He  was  fwt  mistaken  Another  my^ 
tery  I  In  the  heart  of  the  New  Forest  —  in 
Sydney  Pleasance  —  in  his  niother^'s  secni 
chamber^ — ^he  had  seen  the  astrologer  of  Cheap- 
side  !  As  if  his  feet  were  shod  with  lightnings 
he  flew  along  the  passages,  up  the  stairs,  and 
in  an  incalculably  short  f^pace  of  time  stood 
within  the  very  room  where  he  had  seen  tbt 
astrologer  —  it    was   empty!     As    he    left    tlw 
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chamber,  more  puzzled  than  ever,  he  encoun- 
tered his  mother^s  serving-maiden  upon  the 
stairs. 

^^  Her  lady 9^  she  said,  ^^  had  not  been  in 
that  room  to-day/' 

"  Nor  any  one  else  ?^ 

"  No,  certainly  not."* 

"Had  Father  Frank ?^ 

"  No,  Father  Frank  was  with  her  lady,  in 
the  greenhouse  P 

Poor  Basil !  he  was  indeed  perplexed ! 


3^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Where  fantasy,  near  handmaid  to  the  miDdp 
Sits  and  beholds,  and  doth  discern  them  all ; 

Compounds  in  one,  things  difTrent  in  their  kin    ; 
Compares  the  black  and  white,  the  great  and  small. 

This  busy  pow*r  is  working  day  and  night ; 

For  when  the  outward  senses  rest  do  take, 
A  thousand  dreams  fantastical  and  light, 

With  fluttering  wings  do  keep  her  still  awake.** 

Sir  John  Davibs. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  young  men  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  for  their  journey  toBeauIieo. 
The  sergeant  received  directions  to  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  the  Outlaw  had  so 
unaccountably  disappeared ;  and  Major  Ray- 
roond  assured  him  that,  as  he  would  be  answer- 
able for  Ralph's  forthcoming,  there  was  ix> 
need  for  setting  a  watch  over  his  sick-bed. 

Lady  Sydney,  though  she  warmly  disclaimed 
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the  fact,  was  in  heart  and  soul  a  political  in- 
triguante, and  had  James  known  her  value  in 
this  respect,  he  would  have  had  her  about  the 
court,  where  her  fine  abilities  would  have 
found  fitting  occupation  :  doubtless,  the  real 
source  of  her  unhappiness  arose  from  the  im- 
possibility of  stirring  up  Sir  Everard  to  any- 
thing like  activity  ;  he  would  never  oppose,  and 
rarely  contradicted,  her,  though  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart  she  would  often  assert  matters 
that  could  not  fail  to  irritate  one  of  his  political 
and  religious  faith.  She  ought,  as  far  as  energy 
was  concerned,  to  have  been  bom  a  statesman ;  as 
it  was,  her  spirit  sought  other  occupation,  and 
she  yielded  to  superstition,  and  a  belief  in  su- 
pernatural agency,  the  powers  of  a  mind  which, 
at  almost  any  other  historical  period,  would 
have  made  her  the  wonder  and  the  ornament 
of  her  age  and  sex. 

Much  as  she  idolized  her  son,  she  could  not 
conceal  from  herself  the  fact  that  he  was  any- 
thing but  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Catholic 
faith ;   even  Major  Raymond,  in  her  estima- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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tion,  was  all  too  cold  in  such  a  cause:  ahe 
trembled,  too,  at  her  son^s  intended  visit  to 
Beaulieu ;  and  would,  with  woman's  skilfulness, 
have  invented  some  pretext  to  avoid  such  a 
contretemSf  had  it  not  been  for  the  necesrity* 
which  she  was  quick  to  discover,  of  showing 
zeal  in  behalf  of  her  husband ;  for  well  she 
knew  that  Sir  Everard  felt  none,  and  would 
not  feign  to  feel  any  to  bring  matters  to  a 
safe  and  satisfactory  issue.  She  was  sardy 
perplexed  as  to  the  position  in  which  he  stood, 
and,  after  a  long  consultation  with  Father 
Frank,  decided  on  at  once  stirring  in  the  mat- 
ter, so  as  to  apprehend  this  Outlaw,  if  indeed 
he  lurked  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
her  abode ;  she  also  insisted  on  the  padres 
inounting,  not  his  ambling  jennet,  but  a  high- 
bred horse  that  would  carry  him  swiftly  to 
St.  Mary's,  and  give  the  abbess  instruction! 
to  prevent  any  meeting  between  Rosalind  and 
her  cousin, — the  chance  of  his  visiting  the  place 
not  having  previously  occurred  to  her. 

She  offered  Major  llaymond  her  carriage  to 
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convey  his  sister  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  and  was 
so  urgent  in  her  invitation,  that  he  readily  pro- 
mised to  present  her  to  her  ladyship,  if  he 
found  by  the  next  advices  from  London  that 
his  presence  was  not  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  camp.  "  If,  however,''  he  continued,  "  the 
Prince  of  Orange  took  any  decided  step  against 
the  anointed  Kin^,  there  was  but  one  course 
for  every  officer  to  pursue.*" 

Lady  Sydney  neither  felt,  nor  pretended  to 
feel,  an  atom  of  affection  for  her  husband ;  yet 
the  possibility  of  his  falling  into  disgrace  be- 
cause of  the  part  he  had  so  decidedly  taken  in 
the  affair  of  the  past  night,  affected  her  much. 
It  roused  her  pride  to  avert  the  danger — and 
pride  was  the  torrent  of  her  mind. 

She  had  never  before  suspected  that  Sir 
Everard  had  any  connection  with  the  Outlaw ; 
and  even  now  was  unable  to  divine  why  one  of 
her  husband's  peaceable  pursuits  should  trouble 
himself  about  the  matter.  A  fanatic  she  knew 
well  that  this  man  was,  and  many  asserted  that 
he  was  absolutely  mad.     He  roamed  from  place 
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to  place  without  any  visible  means  of  support ; 
and  persons  from  beyond  seas  had  asserted  him 
to  have  been  seen  in  Germany  and  Holiand. 
when  it  was  known,  or  at  least  con6denlly  be- 
lieved, til  at  he  was  at  hide-and-seek  in  Ihe  wocMb 
of  England  or  among  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

The  village  girls  and  women,  both  oa  the 
borders,  and  in  the  New  Forest,  with  which  he 
seemed  familiar  as  if  boru  amongst  its  shade^^ 
tailed  him  in  poetic  phrase,  "  Will  of  the  %Voocl- 
lands,"^ — an  appellative  suitable  to  his  earele^^ 
appearance,  but  not  emblematic  of  his  mind,  of 
which  ihey  had  no  means  of  judging^as  he  heW 
commune  but  with  a  few,  and  those  were  tk 
bravest  and  most  suspected  of  the  Forest  buat* 
ers.  Under  the  impression  that  he  wa«  fte- 
quently  in  need  of  food,  it  was  their  custom  lo 
hide  it  in  every  nook  and  crevice  where  tbej 
thought  it  must  be  found,  | 

Despite  Lady  Sydney's  religious  opioionf^ 
there  was  something  so  bold,  so  daring  in  tbf 
adventures  and  hair^breadth  escapes  of  thii 
singular  and  mysterious  being,  that  she  enter- 
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tained,  perhaps  without  knowing  it  herself,  a 
secret  respect  for  his  gallant  and  intrepid  cha- 
racter ;  and  she  would  hardly  have  aroused  her 
domestics  and  retainers  to  the  exertions  she 
conceived  necessary  for  hia  capture,  but  that 
the  part  Sir  Everard  had  so  unfortunately 
taken  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  rendered 
it  necessary*  It  was  her  husbaod^s  habit  com- 
pletely to  permit  her  orders  and  directions  to  be 
supreme;  so  that  she  interfered  not  with  his 
darling  pursuits,  he  cared  little  who  came  or 
who  went ;  and  the  idea  of  his  contradicting 
her  behest  on  this  subject  scarcely  entered  into 
her  calculation,  although  she  thought  it  might 
be  as  well  to  caution  the  servants  "  not  to  men- 
tion to  Sir  Everard  that  they  were  bent  upon 
giving  aid  to  the  sergeant  and  his  men."" 

**  I  ask  yer  honour^s  jyardon,'"'  said  Jemmings, 
touching  his  cap,  as  only  a  soldier  can,  when  he 
speaks  to  his  commander,  "  but  I  suppose  I  am 
to  attend  your  honour  to  St  Mary's ;  the  serv- 
ants  are  saying  that  they  Ve  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  if  your  honour  pleases,  I  want  my  dis- 
charge.** 
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^^  I  do  not  understand  you,*^  replied  Captain 
Sydney;  ^^you  spoke  just  now  of  going  with 
me,  and  now  you  say  you  want  your  dis- 
charge.'' 

^^  Not  incompatible,'^  said  Jenamings,  who 
prided  himself  on  the  use  of  long  words ;  "  I 
want  my  discharge  from  his  Majesty^s  service: 
but  I  can  demonstrate  to  your  honour  that  I  am 
not  wishful  to  leave  yours." 

^*  Discharge!  such  conduct  is  not  soldieriy; 
the  King  has  need  of  friends;  surely  that  is  not 
the  reason  you  would  leave  him  .^" 

"  No,  not  exactly,  Master  Basil ;  but  my 
concomitated  belief  is,  that  a  king  will  always 
have  friends  in  England  as  long  as  he  deserves 
^em,  holding  as  he  does  a  respectable  situation, 
and  being ^" 

"  By  Jove,  sir,  you  are  either  mad  or 
drunk,  to  talk  in  such  a  manner:  saddle  m? 
horse,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  and 
bring  it  forth  ;  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  such 
trash." 

^*  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,  but  I  reallr 
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cannot  be  a  soldier  any  longer.  I  intended  to 
have  won  my  way  to  glory, — to  have  returned 
after  killing  the  Prince  of  Orange  (for  he  will 
truly  come)  with  his  own  Blue  Bill, — to  have 
returned,  I  say,  and  sipped  the  sweets  of  retire- 
ment out  of  the  buttercups  and  July- flowers  of 
the  forest;  but  I'll  go  no  more,  tor  I  am  a 
heart-broken,  disappointed  young  man.  Ah| 
Master  Bastl^  Master  Basil !  you  were  never  in 
love,  or  yuu  would  never  look  so  cruel  and  so 
cold  upon  me/" 

Basil  smiled. 

"  It  is  easy  to  smile  when  the  heart  is  light ; 
and  Cicely  used  to  say»  Master  Basils  I  smiled 
aweetly.  But  there 's  something  more  in  a  man 
than  in  a  turnip;  there 's a  heart,  Master  Basil, 
a  red — a  bleeding  heart  in  my  bosom*  1^11  be 
no  more  a  soldier ;  ^tis  the  trade  of  a  successful 
lover,  and  I  ^m  a  forsaken  one ;  so  I  *11  just  turn 
sbepherdf  and  sing  sonnetteers.^ 
H  Basil  could  refrain  no  longer,  though  he  had 
matters  of  great  moment  to  engross  his  atteu- 

izz: 
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"  Old  Iron,""  as  he  was  termed  by  his  brother 
soldiers,  turning  shepherc|^  caused  him  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter. 

The  great  overgrown  monster  who  stood 
before  him,  in  huge  jack-boots,  and  wide- 
topped  gloves,  metamorphosed  into  a  shepherd, 
with  a  flock  of  lambs«  a  crook,  a  wreath  of 
poppies  and  a  straw  hat !  it  was  too  much  for 
his  gravity;  which  was  tried  still  more,  while 
Jemmings  continued  mingling  up,  in  a  strange 
way,  hints  against  the  immorality  of  Sergeant 
Snaj/eni,  a  pathetic  lamentation  for  Cicely,  and 
a  repetition  of  liis  resolve  to  tarry  no  longer 
with  the  troo))s  of  James.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Basil  told  him  the  impossibility  of  a  stout  able 
fellow  like  him  receiving  permission  to  quit 
his  regiment. 

"  Then,"  replied  "  Old  Iron,^  "  1 11  desert- 
it  's  in  my  destiny  that  I  'm  not  to  be  a  soldier.'' 

"  And  how  know  you  that,  my  fine  fellow  ?*" 

"  How  do  I  know  it,  your  honour  ?  Why, 
your  honour  remembers  the  woman  in  a  red  hood 
I  told  you  of;  and  she  was  queen  of  the  beg- 
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m  gars,  I  thought  — but  she's  better  than  that — a 

™  wonderful  soothsayer  I     And  hearing  she  could 

tell  every  things  I  went  to  her  last  night,  where 

her  tent  is  pitched  down  yonder,  and  resolved 

I  to  make  trial  of  her  knowledge.  First,  I  asked 
her  who  I  was^  and  she  told  me  !  and  I  asked 
who  you  was,  and  she  told  me !  And  she 
initiated    me   likewise,    that  you  would   go   a 

_  journey  to-day  to  St.  Mary*s  pnory  ;    and  she 

y  told  me  you  would  fall  in  love  with  an  Irish 
lady;  and  &he  told  me  your  cousin  wad  there 
too,  but  she  said  a  black  cloud   shed  poison 

■  on  her  when  she  was  born  —  and  she  looked 
at  the  stars,  and  said  I  wasn't  born  to  be  a 
general !  And,  what  was  the  most  excruciating 
thing  of  alJ,  she  &aid  that  hussy  Cicely  was 
born  under  a  wild  star,  and  would  certainly 
die  mad*  And  she  took  me  out  and  made  me 
look  over  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  and  showed 
me  where  a  dark  cloud  hung  over  the  house— 
a  horrible  dark  cloud  it  was  r 

'*  Enough  of  such    trumpery  !  ^   exclaimed 

1      Basil  contemptuously,     **  Warn  the  women  to 
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look  after  their  poultry,  and  the  shepherd 
to  his  lambs,  when  such  gipsies  infest  the 
country/' 

*^  She  ^8  no  gipsy.  Master  BasU ;  if  so  be 
she  be  a  she,  still  it's  no  gipsy  :  it^s  past 
gipsy  learning,  which  comes  out  of  igDoranoe; 
but  that  creeter's  wisdom  is  beyond  such  low- 
ness.     Does  your  honour  ride  Brown  Bess  f^ 

^^  Yes,"  replied  Basil  musingly.  If  any  one 
had  told  him  he  believed  there  was  a  shadow 
of  truth  in  such  predictions,  he .  would  have 
been  very  angry ;  he  would  have,  perhaps 
gone  so  far  as  to  enquire  whether  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fool  ?  And  yet,  such  is  the 
desire  we  all  feel  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of 
futurity,  that  Basil  called  Jemmings  back. 

"  Jemmings !" 

"  Yes,  Master  Basil." 

^^  Jemmings,  you  must  have  seen  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  woman's  nonsense;  because, 
though  the  cloud  hung  for  a  little  over  Sydney 
Pleasance,  it  passed  away." 

"  Did  it,  your  honour  ?" 
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"  Did  it !  Why,  of  course  it  did  ;  all  clouds 
pass  away.*" 

"  I  really  don\  know,  your  honour.  I  was 
thinking  of  Cicely.** 

^^  And  that  is  the  interest  you  take  in  our 
house;  upon  my  soul,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  !^  replied  the  captain  spitefully,  and  vexed 
to  confess  the  truth  at  feeling  so  much  inte- 
rested in  the  matter. 

^^  I  ask  your  pardon.  Master  Basil ;  I  did 
not  suppose  you  cared  so  much  about  it,  or 
I  would  have  looked ;  but  if  you  were  only 
in  love  yourself,  youM  soon  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  think  of  anything.*** 

"  Who  told  you  I  cared  a  bullet  about  it  ? 
Go,  and  saddle  Brown  Bess.** 

"  Pray  Jove  I  may  see  him  soon  in  love  !*" 
muttered  Jemmings  to  himself;  **  then  maybe 
he'd  have  some  commiseration  and  justifica- 
tion for  a  poor  desolate  creeter  like  me.** 

To  state  the  progress  of  things  as  they  really 
were,  it  must  be  told  that  Basil  pondered  over 
the  nonsense  he  had  heard  until  summoned  by 
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Major  Raymond  to  mount  and  away  ;  and  his 
thoughts  were  in  no  degree  relieved  from  their 
conjecture  by  Jemmings  riding  up  to  the  side 


id  (pointing  with   a 

rould  pretty  nearly 

-  gay  lifeguardsmen 

in  an   under  tone. 


but  thev're 


of  his  high-bn       ta 
heavy  riding 
bear  down  even  ou^      ' 
of  the   present  c      ,) 
designed  to  be  cot 

"  Yonder  was  whe 
all  ofl'— the  devil  knows 

"  Here  !^  uttered  a  loud  gruff  vctice,  which 
made  them  start ;  and  at  the  instant  a  thick, 
muscular-looking  woman,  who  they  suppoaed 
must  have  been  concealed  on  the  other  side 
of  an  oak-tree,  one  of  the  most  venerable 
denizens  of  the  forest,  stood  in  their  road. 

Major  Raymond  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  in- 
tending to  pass,  but  she  shouted,  and  waved 
high  above  her  head  a  branch  of  elder,  which 
she  used  as  a  walking-stick. 

*^  Stand  back  !  stand  back  !  Many  a  steed 
will  ride  over  you  when  your  time  comes — 
you   will  lie    low  —  low   enough,    without    a 
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friend  to  close  your  eyes,  and  with  only  the 
wild  eagle  to  scream  your  knell — 

**  Tifl  the  soldier**  fate, 
And  soon  or  late. 
He  11  die  without  sound  of  holy  bell/' 

She  flourished  her  stick  so  high,  before  the 
head  of  his  steed,  that  had  not  Major  Ray- 
mond been  a  good  horseman,  he  would  have 
been  overthrown* 

'^  And  you  too,  fair  gentleman,  shall  I  spell 
your  fortune?  I  cannot,  though,  by  day,  for 
the  sun  is  an  unbeliever,  and  will  not  let  the 
stars  shine  out  my  spells." 

"  I  think,  my  good  woman,"  said  Basil 
Sydney,  '*  I  have  seen  you  before  to-day ;  and 
to^ay  before.     Canst  spell  me  that  ?"* 

'*  Ah,  ah!   Master  Basil — sweet  basil   was 

a  gentle,  in  quiet  dress,  and  flourished  beneath 

the  bhade  of  an  Orakge  lily,  and  that  Illy 

*  CKenproHJ  the  land 
With  a  blood-red  band  t 
And  wasoH  it  tiUy 
To  suffer  a  lily 
To  ihadow  the  whole  of  this  bleised  land.* " 
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<<  Begone  1^  exclaimed  Major  Raymond,  in 
fierce  anger  ;  ^^  this  is  one  of  your  fire-brands 
that  play  with  the  torches  of  destruction,  and 
affect  a  species  of  madness  to  cover  their  in- 
tent. Throw  back  your  hood.  On  my  soul, 
I  think  it 's  no  woman.*" 

'^  The  wonderful  gift  it  has  in  poetry  !^^  said 
poor  Jemmings.  *^  I  tried  hard  to  make  a 
poem,  and  began  it  ^  Dear  Cicely  Maynaitl/ 
but  could  find  nothing  at  all  to  rhyme  with 
it  except  *  hay-yard ;'  and  as  that  was  incon- 
tinently inapplicable,  I  stopped  there."" 

This  might  be  termed  a  soliloquy,  for  no- 
body heard  it  except  Jemmings  himself  and 
Bony  Black,  his  steed,  who  was  as  like  him 
in  all  things  as  horse  can  be  to  man ;  except 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  recorded  that  Bony 
Black  was  ever  in  love. 

The  wild  woman  continued  to  intercept  their 
way,  which  Major  Raymond  was  in  no  degree 
inclined  to  tolerate,  although  both  provoked 
and  astonished  that  Basil  bore  the  interrup. 
tion  so  quietly. 
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She  commenced  again  a  sort  of  rude  rhymes, 
— and  some  of  her  sentences  spoke  powerfully 
and  fearfully  to  the  heart  of  the  heir  of  Sydney. 

"  Let  those  who  roam. 
Look  well  at  home. 
Where  the  blood-red  hand 
Lights  the  ready  brand ; 
For  the  sleuth-hound's  cry 
Is  already  nigh 
The  heedless  wanderer's  dwelling." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  sort  of  under 
tone,  and  the  lips  of  the  speaker  were  turned 
towards  Basil  Sydney;  but  the  warning  fell 
only  as  a  kind  of  mumbling  murmur  upon  the 
ears  of  Major  Raymond.  The  woman  per- 
ceiving that  she  had  produced  some  effect 
where  it  was  intended,  resumed  in  a  louder 
and  more  boisterous  strain  the  continuation  of 
her  prophetic  rhymes. 

At  length  the  patience  of  Major  Raymond 
was  becoming  exhausted,  and  he  made  another 
effort  to  induce  his  horse  to  gallop' onwards. 
Again  did  the  rude  gipsy  plant  herself  in  his 
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way — and  in  a  sort  of  iriumphant   tone 
daitn  — 

"  Ah  !  young  gentlemen,  you  think  your- 
selves mighty  clever^  and  great  soldiers!  And 
here  ye  go  hunting  one  poor  devilj  that  you  11 
never  catch,  instead  of  upholding  King  Jamie. 
Away  to  your  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  take 
to  him  this>"  holding  up  a  tattered  shawl,  "  as 
a  slobbering  bib  ;  for  ere  long  he  11  have  much 
to  swallow  he  won\  like*"'* 

"  Now,  by  God's  grace !''  exclaimed  Ray- 
mond, **  this  is  too  much.  If  you  do  not  get 
out  of  our  way,  1 11  make  you  remember  ihia 
meeting.  It  is  by  such  tliat  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  safety  of  our  blessed  Monarch 
are  put  in  peril  Away  !  I  say  ;  nor  stay  us  in 
the  path  of  duty  by  your  foul  gibbering.'''' 

But  the  woman  still  continued  to  annoy  them 
by  her  antics,  until  at  last  Major  Raymond 
sprang  from  his  horse  and  grappled  at  her 
cloak ;  she  was  apparently  unprepared  for 
such  an  attack*  The  only  method  of  escape 
left  her  was  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
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major,  and  away  she  flew  like  an  Atalanta 
along  the  forest  path,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  dense  thicket  of  brushwood,  which  the  major 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  penetrate. 

"  1 11  swear  she 's  no  woman  !^  exclaimed 
Cuthbert  to  Basil,  who  had  very  quietly,  at 
least  to  all  outward  appearance,  sat  his  horse 
the  entire  time.  '^  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
pair  of  legs  ?*** 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  doak, 
Cuthbert  ?^ 

"  Yonder  it  lies,  and  may  remain  for  me.*** 

^'  Humph  I  ^'  said  Basil,  slowly  dismount- 
ing, while  Major  Raymond  sprang  into  his 
saddle. 

*'  Why,  Sydney,  what  the  devil  are  you 
ilismounting  for?  You  sat  quietly  enough 
just  now.*" 

^'  To  be  sure  I  did ;  one  was  enough  at 
the  race  :  but  there  may  be  something  in  that 
cloak."" 

"  Gad,  you  Ve  right,  Basil ;  very  odd  that 
never  occurred  to  me."" 
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'^  Not  at  all  odd,  major ;  you  nev^  think.'* 

^^  Maybe  not.  Well,  shall  I  pay  you  fbr 
thinking  for  me?  I  would  pay  any  one  fbr 
fretting  for  me,  mo8t  cheerfully ^'^ 

^^  It  is  a  great  saving  to  do  both  oneself/ 
replied  Basil  drily,  as  he  took  up  ihe  doak. 
"  What  have  we  here — a  purse !  Ay,  and  a 
heavy  one.*" 

A  soldier  on  duty  scents  gold  as  a  crow 
doth  carrion,  and  no  sooner  did  the  word 
"  gold ''  reach  the  ear  of  the  shepherd  soldier, 
than  down  he  sprang,  and  coming  up  to  his 
master,  enquired  briskly  if  he  should  hold  the 
cloak. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Jemmings,*"  replied  the 
captain,  quietly  proceeding  in  the  examina- 
tion. ^^And  here  is  a  beard, —  a  mask,  and 
a  phial  of  some  dark  dye.  It  is  clear  that  this 
way  layer  is  not  what  he  seems — or  she  rather— 
for  I  ^11  be  sworn  the  petticoat  is  as  much  s 
mask  as  this  painted  pasteboard.  Cuthbert, 
let  us  look  warily  around  us ;  somethiug  more 
than  common  is  about  to  happen.^ 
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Jemmings  thought  that  as  his  master  pro- 
ceeded in  his  search,  he  found  a  paper — a  letter 
it  looked  like — which  he  either  slipped  into  his 
sleeve,  or  thrust  in^o  his  bosom. 

**  We  may,  I  think,  major,  leave  these  mat- 
ters as  we  found  them,  trusting  to  chance,  or  the 
humours  of  this  strange  being,  as  to  whether 
the  rightful  owner  reclaim  them  or  not.'' 

**  Very  good,''  replied  the  major. 

^^  But  the  purse,  good  master,"  ventured 
Jemmings  to  suggest ;  "  the  purse  —  his  ho- 
nour's servant  and  I  have  claim  to  the  spoil 
which  your  honours  magnanimously  reject  — 
have  we  not  ?" 

*^  Not  in  this  instance,  certainly,"  said  Major 
Raymond  ;  "  we  are  soldiers,  not  robbers." 

The  party  proceeded  on  their  way ;  but  after 
proceeding  a  little  distance  Sydney  called  out 
to  his  servant, 

^^  Hallo,  Jemmings !  what  are  you  turning 
back  for  ?" 

"  Bony  Black,  please  your  honour,  is  so 
restless." 
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''  Then  give  him  the  spur,  and  keep  dose; 
this  is  no  place  to  prank  in."* 

*^  No,  your  honour,*"  replied  Jemmings,  who, 
for  once,  thought  he  might  (as,  to  speak  the 
truth,  he  had  often  done  before,)  enquire  into 
the  value  of  the  spoil  which  his  officers  dis- 
dained: a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  however, 
brought  them  in  view  of  the  spot  where  Basil 
had  left  the  cloak ;  and  though  Jemmings  and 
his  fellow-servant  both  strained  their  eyes  most 
anxiously,  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  scarlet 
treasure, — it  was  gone  ! 

The  officers,  as  they  cantered  on,  drew 
their  horses  closely  together  ;  but  though  their 
servants'  ears,  as  is  generally  the  case  on  such 
occasions,  were  both  sharp  and  on  the  alert, 
they  could  discover  nothing  as  to  the  pur- 
port of  their  conversation.  We  shall  theie* 
fore  suffer  them  to  proceed  on  their  way,  and 
take  note  of  the  proceedings  at  Sydney  Ples- 
sance. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Sir  Everard  would 
have  known  nothing  of  his  wife's  anxiety  to 
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discover  the  refuge  of  that  being,  for  whom, 
perhaps,  next  to  his  son,  he  felt  more  interest 
than  for  any  other  human  creature,  had  it 
not  been  explained  to  him  by  one  of  the 
younger  servants,  unskilled  in  the  habita  of 
the  establishment,  who  had  entered  his  sanc- 
tum to  seek  for  arms,  which  he  considered' 
necessary  on  such  a  service ;  in  getting  at  an 
old  dagger,  he  unfortunately  trod  on  the  Per- 
sian cat,  who  revenged  herself  after  the  most 
natural  cat  fashion,  a  mode  the  youth  in  no 
ways  approved ;  and  Sir  Everard  reprimanded 
him  sharply  for  having  touched  the  favourite,  or 
at  all  trespassed  into  his  chamber.  The  rebuke 
produced  an  explanation,  which  ended  in  Sir 
Everard*s  leaving  his  favourite  "  Sylva"  open 
on  the  table,  and  stalking  off  to  his  wife^s  oratory, 
where  he  had  not  been  a  visiter  for  many  years, 
and  in  which  he  was  now  an  intruder,  alike 
unbidden  and  unwelcome. 

Into  that  still  and  solemn  chamber  entered 
the  peace-loving  lord  of  the  mansion ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  no  common*  motive  brought 
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him  there — that  no  ordinary  fedings  called  the 
flush  into  his  cheek,  and  made  him  assume  a 
tone  and  manner  so  unusual  with  him,  as  to 
appear  at  the  moment  absolutely  unnatural. 

It  is  a  most  painful  duty  either  to  witnea 
or  to  record  domestic  quarrela  ;  they  are  at  aD 
times  harsh  and  unnatural ;  unsightly  and  ua- 
seemly  ;  a  virulent  libel  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty,  who,  in  permitting  two  to  come  to- 
gether, recorded  his  mandate  that  **  thej  tvo 
should  be  one.^  It  is  appalling  to  note  the 
tyrannical  particles  of  a  man'^s  temper,  wrought 
upon  by  the  aggravating  or  ill-conditioned  ob- 
stinacy of  her  who,  in  the  sight  of  God,  swore 
obedience  to  her  husband.  Man  is  a  tyrant  is 
all  countries,  and  has  been  so  in  all  ages,  b 
some  this  evil  disposition  sleeps,  because  of 
a  natural  inaptness  to  exertion  ;  while  others 
govern  it  with  gentleness  and  discretion,  fcr 
which  they  merit  gratitude  and  praise,  whei 
consideration  is  given  to  the  great  power  whidi 
laws  divine  and  human  have  confided  to  their 
hands :  but  obedience  is  a  woman's  duty ;  $tti 
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when  a  duty  is  to  be  performed,  it  is  not  fitting 
to  enquire  whether  it  be  sweet  or  sour,  rough 
or  smooth,  —  enough  that  it  is  a  duty  ;  and  a 
proper  confidence  in  the  behests  of  the  Al- 
mighty, combined  with  a  due  mistrust  of  our 
own  judgments,  will  make  us  cheerful, — if  not 
cheerful,  contented, — under  all  the  decrees  of 
Him  who  hath  ordered  all  things  wisely.  We 
have  ever  eschewed  contention  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  we  have  found  our  benefit  there- 
in ;  for  we  have  neither  called  forth-  the  evil 
passions  of  others,  nor  aroused  our  own : 
there  is  an  ancient  saying  of  much  beauty, 
**  A  clean  and  peaceful  home  is  a  dwelling  for 
a  queen.**' 

Lady  Sydney  had  so  long  exercised  uncon- 
trolled power,  that  the  fact  of  Sir  Everard 
disputing  her  desires  was  something  at  once  so 
new  and  so  animating,  that  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  understand  by  the  tone  and  temper  be 
betrayed. 

It  was  like  the  encounter  of  two  mighty 
winds,   for   he  was   the  more   strong  because 
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of  long  repoae ;  and  she,  from  bitter  practice, 
knew  how  to  turn  and  shift  so  as  to  strive  best 
for  mastery.     She  had  ever  before  acted  on  thii 


w  the  course  of  events 
ird  asserted  his  right 
house,  in  a  manner  at 
t  it  was  a  manner  hO 
ake  his  lady  consider 


plan  w 
was  cbi 
to  comn 
once  m       an 
unusual,  as  aim 
him  den 

He  was,  nowe^L.,  »ioi^  warm  than  prudent  in 
forbidding  the  domestics  to  assist  the  soldien 
in  their  search  ;  but  the  servants,  ever  more  at- 
tached to  the  gentle  than  to  the  coercive  power, 
"  were  right  glad,^  as  they  expressed  it  among 
themselves,  ^*  to  see  their  roaster  pluck  up  a 
spirit."^  Lady  Sydney,  mortified,  and  alarmed 
at  the  probable  consequences  of  his  avowed 
disinclination  to  favour  the  pursuit  of  a  no- 
torious outlaw,  at  length  silently  retired,  and 
shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  where  she 
resolved  to  remain  until  her  son*s  return, 
which  she  looked  for  late  that  night  or  early  on 
the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  do  owe 
Somewhat  to  dust :  my  body's  pamper'd  care 
Hungry  corruption  and  the  worm  will  share. 
Tliat  mouldering  relic  which  in  earth  must  lie 
Would  prove  a  gift  of  horror  to  thine  eye. 

Dm,  Kihc. 

The  old  church  of  Brokenhurdt  now  presents 
a  beautiful  object  to  a  traveller  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  and  affords  a  rare  treat  to  the  an- 
tiquary ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  of  Saxon  ori- 
gin ;  its  font  was  evidently  formed  when  it  was 
customary  to  submerge  the  entire  body.  Be- 
neath the  spot  on  which  this  font  stood  was  the 
family  vault  of  the  Sydneys,  and  the  moulder- 
ing remains  of  many  of  the  name  crumbled  in 
forgetfulness  beneath  the  banners  which  their 
prowess  had  won  in  the  Holy  Land. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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It  was  believed  to  have  been  some  years 
since  it  was  opeiietl :  once  only,  since  the  death 
of  Sir  Everard*s  father,  when  it  wa&  found 
necessary  to  remove  a  couple  of  stones  from 
a  portion  of  the  chapel  wall,  in  order  to  obtairs 
security  from  the  damps  which  had  previously 
issued  from  the  vault,  and  alarmed  the  fre* 
quenters  of  the  holy  house.  Such  dreary  re- 
ceptacles are  at  all  times  most  loathsome  to  tht- 
living,  who  turn  from  the  mementos  of  death 
with  a  repugnance  which  they  can  scarcely 
credit,  when  they  call  to  mind  the  enduring 
love  they  once  cherished  for  the  departed  be- 
ings  who  rest  quietly  within.  There  are  hul 
few^  who  care  to  enter  a  church-yard  in  the  chill 
and  lonely  hour  of  midnight — and  the  clouds 
that  pass^the  rain  that  falls  —  the  deepening 
thunder — seem  all  more  heavy  and  important, 
when  viewed  in  association  with  the  tombs  and 
relics  of  mortality*  It  was  considerably  paf^t 
eleven  at  night,  and  a  shaq:)  and  gusty  wind 
told  that  Summer  had  been  reproved  for  her 
somewhat    hasty    progress^    by    the    growling 
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storms  of  discontented  Winter.  The  ser- 
geant, who,  truth  to  say,  seldom  met  with 
kindly  quarters,  established  himself,  after  a 
day  of  anxious  and  diligent  search,  in  a  warm 
arm-chair,  in  the  chimney-comer  of  the  hos- 
pitable kitchen  of  Sydney  Pleasance ;  and  his 
comrade  Bill  had  Hot  been  slow  to  follow  his 
example. 

"  The  night  is  so  dark,^  said  he,  as  a  sort  of 
excuse  to  himself  and  others  for  his  seeming 
listlessness,  a  fault  of  which  he  was  seldom 
guilty ;  ^^  the  night  is  so  dark,  and  the  rain  so 
sweeping,  that  if  the  Outlaw  were  under  our 
nose  we  could  not  see  him ;  and  my  thought  is, 
that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  will  return  from 
Beaulieu  to-night.'*^ 

This  opinion  was  seconded  by  the  servants, 
who  wished,  at  all  events,  that  their  young 
master,  soldier  though  he  was,  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  *^  pitiless  storm " 
that  howled  around  the  comfortable  dwelling. 

Soon  after  the  Pleasance  dock  struck  twelve. 
Sir  Everard  Sydney  extinguished  the  light  in 
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his  Study,  and  wrapping  himself  carefully*' 
a  lon^  dark  cloaks  proceeded  with  a  noi^els 
step  and  a  watchful  eye,  under  cover  of  the 
trees,  towards  the  track  that  led  to  the  churdi 
of  Brokeiihurst.  Every  path,  almost  ev«y 
flower,  within  a  circuit  of  at  least  ten  milrt, 
was  known  to  the  zealous  naturaliHt  tiy  night 
or  day  ;  and  he  used  to  boast  he  could  find 
any  p^cn  tree  within  that  circuit,  with  U* 
eyes  blindfold,  so  perfect  was  his  memory,  and 
80  intimate  his  acquaintance  with  those  be 
called  **  his  wise  and  silent  friends.*'  Ralpl) 
had  been  his  perpetual  companion  ;  and  H0W, 
though  conscious  that  his  jK»or  wounded  set* 
vant  was  away  for  the  first  time  from  his  fide* 
so  strong  w^as  the  force  of  habit,  that  he  lantti 
round  ever  and  anon  to  speak  to  him,  and  then 
resumed  his  walk  with  a  deep  sigh  of  tegni 
that  he  was  absent.  In  general  Sir  Kverari^ 
walks  were  connected  with  his  favourite  piiF 
suits;  and  his  mt>onlight  expeditions  had  l««fl 
frequently  shared  with,  poor  Rosalind,  tipefl 
whom   he  often   thought ;    but  if  he   agmti 
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with  Lady  Sydney  upon  any  point,  it  was  that 
of  preventing  his  son  and  the  offspring  of  his 
brother's  illicit  connexion  from  forming  an  at- 
tachment for  each  other.  Like  all  fathers,  he 
had  high  and  great  anticipations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  his  child  ;  and  much  as  he  loved  Ro- 
salind, he  desired  not  to  think  of  her  as  the 
bride  of  the  future  Sir  Basil. 

But  Sir  Everard  was  not  now  bent  on  any  or- 
dinary object ;  it  was  neither  to  investigate  nests 
of  air  or  earth  that  he  wandered  so  stealthily 
through  his  own  green  woods :  once,  and  once 
only,  he  paused,  and  it  was  to  raise  from  the 
ground  a  young  staring  owl  that  had  fallen  from 
its  hole  in  the  fork  of  an  old  ivy  bush,  and  lay 
hissing  and  sprawling  on  the  wet  grass,  while 
its  loving  but  stupid  mother  flew  screaming 
over  it,  unable  to  assist  it  to  regain  its  brood- 
ing place.  Sir  Everard  replaced  it  with  ten- 
derness and  care  amongst  its  companions :  then 
Altering  the  church-yard,  and  after  looking 
carefully  round,  prying  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  darkness,  which  on  such   a  night  seemed 
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almost  unnecessary,  he  entered  the  church,  an 
striking  a  light,  pnM^eeded  to  unlock  the  Tault 
which  contained  the  hones  of  his  progenitors- 
Oh  I  but  it  was  loathsome  as  he  descended  the 
ateps  of  the  dim  cavem  !  The  festering  wMu 
where  the  most  noxious  insects  sported  ibm 
disgusting  forms,  or  trailed  their  slimy  length 
from  stone  to  stone ;  the  slippery  pavement,  thit 
betrayed  the  unwary  foot;  the  coffins  piW 
upon  each  other,  the  plates,  on  some,  glitteiingi 
as  if  in  mockery  of  those  whose  ages  and  I1^ 
tuous  deeds  they  registered  !  the  damp  coM 
chill,  creeping  as  it  were  into  the  vitals,  and 
grasping  the  warm  heart  that  almost  froie 
beneath  its  icy  fangs;  —  and  yet,  within  that 
putrid  den,  there  was  a  living  man — a  man  who 
trusted  to  its  horrors  for  protectioD,  as  am 
relies  upon  the  bounty  of  a  friend  for  succoiif 
in  a  time  of  need  :  it  was  the  refuge  of  tJK 
hunted  Outlaw  !  He  had  displaced  a  coffin,  ibr 
coffin  apparently  of  some  young  person,  ami 
had  drawn  a  wooden  bench,  whereon  it  stood^ 
close  to  the  aperture  where  the  stones  had  b«eo 
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removed  to  admit  the  air:  on  this  he  was 
seated,  his  head  supported  by  his  hand ;  the 
faint  breeze  admitted  through  that  small  open- 
ing came  coolly  on  his  cheek ;  upon  his  knee 
there  lay  a  closed  book;  and  he  continued 
seated  for  a  moment  or  two  after  Sir  Everard 
descended.  This  apparent  coolness  was  not  of 
long  duration,  the  two  aged  men  were  speedily 
locked  in  each  other^s  embracci  and,  after  a 
brief  pause,  during  which  neither  broke  the 
deep  silence  of  thd  charnel-house.  Sir  Everard 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

But  justice,  and  some  hJtd  cone  annex'dy 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  li^^y. 

MiLTOV. 

The  Outlaw  folded  his  arms  while  his  frieod 
was  weeping,  and  offered  neither  consolatioB 
nor  reproof  at  what  some,  who  know  not  the 
tenderness  and  have  never '  experienced  the 
luxury  of  tears,  would  have  described  as  id 
unmanly  burst  of  grief.  Sir  Everard  recover- 
ed his  self-possession  more  quickly  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  softness  of  his 
nature,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  pockets 
of  his  cloak  both  food  and  wine.  The  Out- 
law's eye  sparkled  as  it  rested  on  the  food, 
and  the  painful  anxiety  of  hunger  agitated 
his  high  and  expressive  features.       He  seized 
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the  wine-flask  and  drank  a  deep  draught; 
then,  resting  the  vessel  upon  a  coffin-lid,  he 
seemed  ashamed  of  the  eagerness  he  had  be- 
trayed, and  the  dignity  he  had  sacrificed. 

^^  Forgive  me,  old  friend,^  he  said  at  last ; 
^*  but  those  who  wander  as  I  have  done,  know 
that  there  are  times  when  starvation  gets  the 
better  of  good  breeding.  I  have  not  tasted 
food  or  water  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours."*" 

**  Now,  Heaven  bdp  me  r  oxclauned  Sir 
Everard;  "if  I  had  ventured  out  before,  I 
should  of  a  surety  have  been  seen,  and  then 
would  have  followed  your  utter  destruction, 
which  I  am  not  now  so  circumstanced'  as  to 
prevent.  That  honest  creature,  Ralph, '  is 
badly  wounded.  Nay,  start  not,  his  life  is 
safe ;  but,  had  not  this  sad  diance  happened, 
you  would  have  had  food  ere  this.'*' 

"Foodf  repeated  the  Outlaw,  "ay,  food 
that  is  necessary  to  the  creature  — but  think 
ye  not  that  I  have  had  food  ?  Ay,  sir,  a 
moral  banquet  have  I  had  here !     Sir,  I  have 
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infused  a  spirit  into  this  rottenness,  gil 
these  dry  bones  with  motion,  recalled 
speculation  to  these  eyeless  sockets^  decked 
the  lleshless  teeth  with  rubies,  and  lent  sweet 
music  to  the  tongue.  I  have  talked  with 
those  who  have  been  great  and  powerful  in 
ancient  times  —  companions  of  Icings-^ those 
titled  murderers,  who  have  sown  destruction 
and  reaped  the  whirlwind — ^who  have  pluogoi 
knee-deep  in  blood,  and  heaped  up  skoBi 
until  they  formed  ladders  to  a  throne :  and 
we  have  been  of  one  mind,  sir^  as  to  their 
merits  1  Trust  me,  such  neighbours  are  no 
bad  associates  for  a  gentleman  in  such  r^ 
tirement  !^ 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  looked  upon  his  ffieixi 
and  trembled,  fearing  that  the  privations  he 
bad  undergone  had  done  their  worst,  and  Uut 
the  noble  and  aspiring  mind  of  the  Outlsir 
was  sinking  beneath  the  sufierings  of  the  faodf* 
There  was  a  fever  on  his  cheek,  a  brightneis 
in  his  eye,  a  restlessness  about  his  motion^ 
that  strengthened  this  suspicion  ;  and  the  kirxi 
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baronet,  hopiog  that  refreshment  would  recall 
him  from  his  wanderings,  pressed  him  to  sit 

^down  and  eat  of  what  he  had  brought. 
*'  "Tis  a  strange  room  for  banqueting/*  he 
replied^  looking  round  him  ;  **  but  no  matter  I 
sit  you  on  that  caffin,  and  here  is  mtf  throne. 
I  should  hare  been  suffocated  in  this  place 
but  for  that  loophole ;  and,  perhaps,  have  gone 
niad,  God  help  me  \  tny  brain  was  so  hot, 
but  for  this  book.  There  is  nought  which 
solaces  in  trouble  and  comforts  in  affliction 
Uke  the  Psalms  of  holy  David  —  *  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart/  ** 

Sir  Everard  noted  that  the  volume  he  had 
been  perusing  was  Buchanan's  beautiful  Latin 
vernion  of  the  Psalms. 

**  W^hen  there  was  not  light  enough  to  con- 
tinue reading,  I  amused  myself  by  repeating 
what  I  had  read;  so»^  said  he,  clasping  his 
bands,  '*  the  Lord  is  still  merciful  lo  bis  ser- 
vant* Sit  you  down  then,  my  friend,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  C4jllect  my  thoughts,  which 
lave,  despite  this  sacred  company,  wandered 
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from  pain  to  pain — each  change  of  tboui 
has  been  but  one  misery  for  another.  ^Vhy 
hit  you  not  ?  That  scat,  covert  with  dainty 
clothf  will  surely  serve  your  puriDose.'"  ♦• 

"  I  cannot  sit  on  ihatr''  said  Sir  Everard, 
shudderiog ;  "  it  la  the  coffin  of  niy  eldest- 
bom." 

"Now,  God  forgive  me!^'  exclaimed  the 
Outlaw  with  much  emotion;  '*  here  have  1 
been  heedless  of  the  scene  to  which  I  brougfat 
you*  Alas !  how  selfisli  doth  aorrow  mskt 
us  !  It  hardens  the  tenderest  hearts,  and  we 
forget  the  misfortunes  of  others  while  dwelling 
upon  our  own." 

Sir  Everard  passed  his  hantl  across  his  bi 
while  he  returned  the  pressure  of  his  friefi^v 
and  thanked  him  in  his  heart  for  sympa- 
thizing in  his  feelings,  which  had  bc^co  avdlf 
tried  and  excited  from  various  and  recent 
events. 

"  News  has  reached  the  Forest  this  morn- 
ing of  the  triumphant  acquittal  of  the  bisbop^r" 
said  Sir  Everard,  who  remained  standing  wfaik 
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the  Outlaw  partook  of  the  refreshment  be  had 
laid  before  him. 

"And  James  Stuart?^  enquired  the  Out- 
law eagerly. 

"  The  King  is  much  enraged,  and  threatens, 
I  know  not  what, — to  imprison  and  compel 
obedience.*" 

"  The  fool !  the  mad,  infatuated  fool  !— 
But  let  him  go  on— -a  few  months  — a  few 
weeks,  if  the  Lord  heareth  the  prayers  of  his 
people,  will  dedde.*" 

"  Yet,  after  all,  if  what  you  and  your 
party  desire  be  accomplished  to  the  fullest 
extent,  it  will  be  only  the  exchange  of  one 
king  for  another.  This,  to  me,  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment ;  but  to  you,  who  think  a  com- 
monwealth the  only  fitting  and  natural  mode 
of  government  — — " 

^^  I  know  what  you  would  say,  and  am  pi^ 
pared  to  answer.  It  is  better  at  least  to  have 
one  who  will  support  our  faith,  than  one  who 
sets  the  Beast  in  dominion  over  us.  James 
Stuart   has  violated  his   vows,  and  produced 
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acts    within    this   realm    that    make    the   voy 
hair  of  my  head  to  stand  on  end.     I  speak  not 
of    the    |)ublic    murders    committed    where   I 
myself  wa&  a  condemned  criminal)  because  the 
very  eyes  of  Europe  are  tinged  with  blood  at 
beholding  such  enormities.     I   speak   not  for 
that  I  have  been  hunted  from  house  and  home, 
and  that  the  Lord  hath  honoured  a  miserabk 
dinner  like  myself  by  enabhng  him   to  count 
perils  and  privations  with  holy  Paul  ;    but  I 
speak  of  the  insults  offered  to  the  British  pOK 
non,  that  emblem  so  respected  in  the  dav^  ef 
the  Protei!torate,  that  every  staff  wa«  lowered 
when  the  flag  of  England  waved  proudly  in  the 
breeze*  —  the  insult  of  introducing  their  mB» 
and  their  mummery  aboard  the  fleet.     Is  that 
not,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constitutioa,i 
nuncio  of  the  Pope  now  resident  in   London^ 
Was  I  not  myself,  in  the  tattered  diKguiseofi 
beggar,   witness   to  the  King's   endeavour  to 
force  his  brave  troops  to  give  their  consent  u^ 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  statutes  ?     WJ 
I  not  see  the  fine  and  orderly  battalion  arraj^ 
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before  bis  Majesty^  and  bear  them  told^  that 
they  must  either  enter  into  his  Majesty's  views 
in  these  particulars,  or  lay  down  their  arms? 
Did  I  not  note  the  flush  of  anticipated  triumpb 
upon  his  cheek  when  this  appeal  was  made? 
Did  I  not  watch  his  eye,  drinking  in  the  fine 
proportions  and  lofty  mien  of  these  British  sol- 
diers, and  looking  upon  them  with  the  proud 
look  which  declared  '  they  are  mine  !'  And 
did  1  not  see  them,  almost  to  a  man^  ground 
their  weapons  in  utter  but  in  eloquent  silence* 
while  a  shout  from  the  surrounding  multitude 
thundered  through  the  air,  telling  to  the  hea* 
vens  the  triumph  of  honest  principles  over  the 
violated  vows  of  a  titled  tyrant  \  James  paled, 
though  his  brow  darkened  ;  his  lip  quivered  ; 
his  hand  played  with  his  sword-knot,  as  he 
would  draw  it  forth ;  and  then,  with  an  altered 
mien,  he  de^^ired  tbeni  *  to  take  up  their  arms, 
and  that  in  future  he  would  not  do  them  the 
honour  to  apply  for  their  approbation.'  What 
would  1  have  done  in  such  a  case?  1  would  not 
have  deigned  to  command  the  bodies  without 
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the  hearts  of  such  fiolditisa;  .1^  would  hifV 
seized  Llie  flug-stalf  of  Kiigland,  and  plBOtiii^ 
it  in  the  earth,  stood  beneath  its  shadow,  and 
called  upon  the  inoltitude  to  send  recruits  to  a 
king  J  who,  whatever  might  be  his  own  feelings^ 
would  never  again  force^  or  endeavour  to  force 
them  upon  his  people.^ 

'^j*''/Methinks  you  would  have  done  foQlisbWr 
said  Sir  Everard's  quiet  voice.  **  We  are  mort 
a  thinking  than  an  enthusiastic  people."^ 

"  To  have  done  greatly,  is  often,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  to  have  done  foolishlf  / 
replied  the  Outlaw  ;  the  enthtit»iasm  with  wiikh 
he  ran  away  with  his  subject  beiog  lempefrdi 
for  a  time,  by  Sir  Everard's  coolness.  *♦  Yfii 
great  action  will  be  remenibei-ed  when  m  wm 
one  is  forgotten." 

**  True,  my  friend ;  but  wliicb  are  we  mt^ 
liound  to  live  for*  the  present  or  the  fir* 
ture?*" 

**  Nature,"  he  replied,  "  ever  mcrifioer  di« 
present  lo  the  future.  We  were  ihe  ftituif 
oave^  and  our  wants  were  cared  for ;   thcfMbi^ 
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Id  we  thiok  most  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
To  act  only  with  regard  to  the  present,  ia  ^f- 
i&h  ;  to  act  with  a  Hew  to  benefit  futurity,  is 
taking  an  arrow  of  good  from  the  lord's 
qoiter.'^ 

True/'  said  the  naturalist^  ^^  that  h  most 
true,  and  yet,  to  me,  ftomewbat  ditficuli  to 
think  upoo.  It  is,  however,  a  [irinciple  in 
nature ;  for  the  bird  lays  its  ^gg^  and  the 
oek  sows  it8  acorn,  and  both  are  for  here- 
after." 

**  Wilt  let  me  r«id  that  account  of  the 
Lord's  great  triumph  in  the  acquittal  of  those 
mro,  whom  I  much  honour,  though  I  would 
they  were  of  a  purer  faith  ;  for  error  hath 
crept  in  amongst  them,  ab  well  as  amongst  the 
[Mipists ;  and  amongst  them  all  will  it  take  root, 
if  the  indulgences  of  the  flesh  are  maintained 
*'ivh  worldly  pomp,  which  is  not  the  religion 
«f  Christ"  u* 

Sir  Everard  gave  him  the  paper,  and  could 
ntt  avoid  saying  somewhat  in  au  under  tone, 
*  that  DO  wonder  kings  were  unpopular,  they 
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had   BO  many  men    of   many   minds    to   »- 

tisfy." 

The  Outlaw  fixed  his  deep  expressive  eye 
upon  Sir  Everard,  with  a  meaning  which  he 
could  not  mistake;  and  then,  while  tlowly 
unfolding  the  journal,  he  repeated  a  text  of 
Scripture. 

^^  So,  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  iiid 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of 
my  mouth.'' 

Sir  Evcrard  only  smiled  at  the  sarcasm,  for 
he,  benevolent  creature,  knew  that  adversitj 
makes  men  bitter,  and  he  pondered  within  his 
own  kind  and  simple  mind  how  it  was,  thic 
those  well  read,  and  eloquent  in  Scripture 
matters,  were  yet  often  harsh-judging  of  their 
neighbours,  and  forgetful  of  that  beaudfui 
text,  one  of  the  purest  amongst  the  purt 
which  dropped  from  our  Saviours  lips, 

"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.*** 

Vet  did  not  Sir  Everard,  therefore,  the  to 
esteem  his  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  hahit 
of  his   nature   to   charge   to   the    account  o' 
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human  frailty  whatever  faults  he  was  compelled 
to  espy  in  others ;  and  upon  such  discovery  he 
murmured  a  secret  prayer,  that  God  would 
overlook  them  or  lessen  their  magnitude:  in- 
deed, the  worthy  man  was  in  all  his  feelings, 
and  in  all  his  doings,  an  example  of  practical 
piety,  blending  much  learning  and  reflection 
with  so  much  of  almost  child-like  simplicity, 
that  one  would  have  imagined  him  a  being  set 
apart,  no  less  by  constitution  than  habit,  from 
the  turmoils  of  the  world  and  those  who  dwell 
therein. 

It  was  a  singular  but  a  chilling  sight,  within 
that  dark  storehouse  of  decajring  mortality,  to 
behold  two  beings  so  opposite  and  so  occupied. 
The  Outlaw  had  placed  the  lamp  on  his  knee, 
and  holding  the  paper  before  it,  read  with  avidi- 
ty the  passages  that  treated  of  the  subject  upon 
which  they  had  spoken  ;  the  light  glared  upon 
his  face,  which  kept  but  a  flitting  register  of 
the  thoughts  that  passed  rapidly  through  his 
eager  and  anxious  mind;  while  beyond  the 
small  circle  of  its  rays,  the  mists  of  the  vault 
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somewhat  sternly,  taking  advantage  of  the 
fiause  which  his  companion  had  made.  ^^  Do 
not  think  me  tame  because  my  nature  differs 
from  yours.  1  have  a  heart  as  firm,  and  a  spirit 
as  true  as  any,  when  need  is.^ 

The  Outlaw  threw  off  his  vest,  and  unclosing 
bis  shirt,  drew  from  round  his  body  a  strip  of 
parchment. 

**  Behold  i"^  said  he,  *^  here  is  Nassau^a  decla* 
ration  to  stir  up  the  friends  of  religious  liberty. 
See — ^hcre  he  sets  forth  the  national  grievances 
'-—the  dispensing  and  suspending  power-^the 
raising  of  a  Jesuit  to  he  privy  counsellor — the 
annulling  of  the  charters  of  all  corporationsr*- 
the  violent  presumptions  against  the  legitimacy 
of  the  young  Prince — all — all  is  here  set  forth ; 
and  his  promise— his  solemn  engagement  to 
have  these  grievances  redressed,  and  to  see  a 
l^al  and  free  parliament  assembled,  to  provide 
lur  the  safety  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  This 
sacred  pledge  was  given  into  my  keeping,  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  printed  by  a  secret 
friend  in  London,  and  distributed,  the  moment 
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retained  my  senses.  Grim  and  unholy  spectres 
flitted  round  me;  strange  mocking  whispers 
buzzed  into  mine  ears ;  and  from  yonder  nook 
the  green  and  putrid  light  of  festering  morta- 
lity made  frightful  holiday  amongst  the  cof- 
fins f  No,  no,  no !  if  I  meet  death  without  the 
doors — here  I  cannot  stay.'*' 

"  But  your  purpose  !'' 

"  Ay,  that  it  is — ay,  that  it  is.  What  else 
under  heaven  do  I  live  for  ?  Surely  not  to  be 
hunted  like  a  felon's  dog,  proclaimed  and 
priced,  and  blasted !  No  smiling  home  to 
welcome  me  from  my  sad  journeyings!  No 
wife — no  child — no  social  hearth  I  But  then 
my  purpose ;  my  glorious  purpose !  the  cause 
that  Milton  sung,  and  Hampden  died  for ! 
My  country's  freedom  !  Achieving  that,  death 
is  the  patriot's  crown,  and  not  his  punishment. 
Here  I  cannot  stay  !" 

Sir  Everard,  who  still  dreaded  some  catas- 
trophe from  the  effects  of  his  heated  imagina- 
tion, counselled  wisely,  gently,  and  affection- 
ately, and,  moreover,  told  him  he  made  no  doubt 
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that  Basil  might  be  disposed  towards  a  ctiaflgr. 
Disgusted  with  the  present  slate  of  affairs  he 
knew  him  to  be;  and,  he  said,  he  had  ilfo 
learned  that  many  of  the  young  njen  at  h««l- 
quarters,  sons  of  the  opulent  and  powerftiii 
entertained  similar  opinions,  and  only  vtilcd 
for  a  fitting  op^K^rt unity  to  come  fartb  u^A 
show  the  world  their  sentiments."''' 

**  A  fitting  opportunity  !'"*  repeated  the  Out* 
law,  contemptuously  :  "  that  is  always  the  caat 
phrase  of  your  moderate  men  ;  they  wait  ^jb' 
ting  opportunity  in  all  things :  and  yet  thqrki 
the  best  opportunities  go  by,  until  too  latel" 
seize  them  !  Many  of  the  most  consjdrriH' 
{persons,  both  in  Church  and  State»  have.  lii>| 
ago,  made  private  apjilications  through  Dykfifc 
to  the  Prince.  Your  own  cousin,  Henrr  Sri- 
ney,  has  been  to  Holland  to  concert  mea^tiri^^ 
and  the  Bi»hop  of  London,  the  Earls  of  D«nbf» 
Nottingham,  Devonjihire,  Dorset,  the  Ptike  J 
Norfolk,  the  Lords  Lovelace,  Delamere,  PanH 
Eland,  and  a  thousand  others  whom  I 
name,  though  of  opposite  parties,  are  tmitiJii  I 
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this!  Yet  a  few  paltry  boys,  unfledged  boI- 
dicra— boys,  I  say,  talk  about  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity !  Good  sooth  I  they  are  pretty  judges  in 
auoh  a  case  T 

"  But  prudence,  my  good  friend.**' 
*^  Prudence  never  made  a  patriot.  Prudence 
18  the  light  beneath  the  bushel  —  the  crafts- 
man's virtue,  when  he  refuses  credit— the  in- 
stinct of  the  mole  —  the  badger's  cleverness ;  — 
out  upon  it  1  And  out,  I  say,  upon  myself  for 
being  here !  Nassau  will  land,  most  probably 
at  Torbay ;  but  the  people  there  are  so  terri- 
fied by  the  remembrance  even  of  the  executions 
that  followed  poor  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that 
ten  to  one  if  the  boors  will  aid ;  though,  were 
they  of  my  mind,  the  injuries  they  have  re- 
ceived would  be  a  spur  to  their  intent.  Churchill 
will  be  the  first  to  act  against  his  master." 

^^  The  mean,  pitiful  fellow !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Everard,  warmly.   ^*  I  remember  him  a  waiting- 
page  in  the  King's  room.     He  owes  all  to  his 
bounty." 
•  '^  I  cannot  think  well  of  him,  myself;  and  yet 
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he  will  be  accounted  great,  one  of  thoie  dayi; 
or  he  will  be  —  what  passes  ciuTent  with  the 
world  for  greatness — he  will  be  suooessfiiL'* 

'' Poor  James  r  said  the  kind  Sir  Evcrard; 
'^  his  foes  are  those  of  his  own  houadiold  T 

'^  And  if  he  cannot  make  friends  of  thoae  the 
world  calls  kindred,  how  can  he  expect  them  of 
the  people?  Though  of  my  own  experience  I 
can  say  that  the  ties  of  relationship  are  as  of 
sand  —  a  true  friend  is  more  to  me  than  kith  or 
kin.'" 

"  I  love  to  perpetuate  friend ships»^'  said  Sir 
Everard,  affectionately.  **  My  poor  dying  bo- 
ther committed  two  to  my  care ;  his  child  to  be 
as  mine  own,  and  i^ou  to  be ^** 

^'  A  sorry  friend,  as  friendships  are  esteemed." 

''  Nut  8o.  1  look  upon  you  as  one  of  the  oU 
denizens  of  the  forest  of  liberty.  I  promiied 
him  that  I  would  regard  you  as  a  brother ;  hsTf 
1  failed  in  my  engagement  ?  Answer  me  thii 
(|ucstion  above  the  coffin-lid  that  moulders  over 
his  bones."" 

The  Outlaw  grasped  the  hand  of  Sir  Eve- 
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rard  with  that  strong  and  stormy  emotion 
which  characterised  all  his  actions,  and  replied, 
"  You  have  kept  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
above  his  bones  I  thank  you,  and  bless  his  me- 
mory !"  Then,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
he  enquired  in  a  calmer  tone  how  the  child 
was  which  had  be^n  bequeathed  unto  his  care. 

^*  She  is  well ;  but  for  certain  reasons  is  for  a 
time  under  the  care  of  the  abbess  of  St.M ary^s.^' 

^^  What !  entrust  his  child  to  the  keeping 
of  popedom  !  The  Lady  Mary  Powis  is  good 
and  gentle  :  her  creed  has  saved  her  from 
much  misery  in  one  way ;  had  she  not  been 
what  she  is,  she  would  have  been  my  bride ! 
It  was  a  fair  dream  of  my  boyhood,  and  she 
was  a  lovely  creature  then— so  fresh,  so  fair, 
so  innocent,  so  confiding, —  converting  her 
gloomy  faith  into  a  beautiful  poem,  of  which 
she  was  the  heroine,  and  in  her  dreams  lead- 
ing me  to  her  belief.  Ood  help  us  all !  it 
was  my  sorest  temptation,  for  well  we  loved 
each  other.  I  should  have  hardly  known  her 
but  for  the  tones  of  her  sweet  voice.'^ 
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The  Outlaw  paused  for  a  time;  his  featurei 
softened,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to  recall  the 
gentle  visions  of  bygone  years.      He  sigiwd 
heavily,  and  Sir  Everard  imagined  that  a  tetr 
lingered  upon  the  half-closed  lids  ;  but  it  wn 
speedily  repressed,    and  his   countenance  re- 
gained its  usually  stern  and  almost  wfld  expres- 
sion, as  he  reverted  to  the  manifesto,  and  the 
hope  he  entertained  of  conveying  a  copy  cf 
it  to  a  certain  friend  whom  he  believed  wsi 
at  that  very  time  in  the  New  Forest.     Witb 
as   much   coolness   as  if  seated    at   a  bureau, 
he  drew  forth  writing  materials;    and  placing 
the   book   he  had   been  reading  on   his  knee, 
forthwith  commenced  inditing  a  letter  to  hif 
friend,    and   copied   with   exceeding   care  the 
proclamation  of  him  who  was  afterwards  Wil- 
liam the  Third  of  England.     He  then  directed 
Sir   Everard   to  take  the  letter    to  a  certaio 
tree,   not  very  far  distant  from  Brokenhuntr 
on  the  road  to  Ober  Green,  having  enfolded  it 
in  a  leaf  of  the  wild   dock,   fastened  by  the 
feather  of  a   hawk's  wing,   as  emblematic  d 
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both  war  and  speed.  ^*  It  might  be,^  be  added, 
^^  that  Sir  Everard  would  find  some  letters  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tree;  and  if  any  were  en* 
veloped  in  a  similar  manner,  and  had  a  feather 
of  the  green  plover  thrust  into  the  opening, 
such  missive  would  be  for  him.*"  Many  of 
like  circumstances  with  himself,  he  said,  lin- 
gered in  a  neighbourhood  which  possessed  so 
many  retreats;  and  where  the  foresters,  to  a 
man,  found  the  will  and  the  means  to  give 
them  shelter  and  facilitate  their  concealment. 
If  Sir  Everard  noted  any  packet  of  that  de- 
scription, it  would  be  necessary  to  let  him 
have  it  the  next  night.  He  doubted  not  that 
the  search  after  him  would  be  soon  directed 
to  another  quarter  of  the  forest;  as,  when- 
ever any  of  their  friends  were  in  great  peril, 
those  at  liberty  had  the  custom  of  spreading 
such  reports  as  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
soldiery,  and  by  those  means  enabled  the  closely- 
bunted  to  escape. 

"  Poor  Ralph,"*  he  continued,  "  has  often 
performed  such  messages  for  me;  and  one  of 
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my  greatest  anxieties  is,  that  he  ahould  be  in 
so  sad  a  strait  as  that  which  at  preaent  en- 
compasses him.  I  have  ever  observed  that  the 
half-witted  have  an  animal  dread  of  bodily 
pain." 

^^  He  will  be  about  in  a  day  or  two,  I  hope 
and  trust,^'  replied  Sir  Everard;  <^and  thco, 
poor  fellow,  he  will  again  be  useful.  I  onlj 
hope  I  may  perform  my  misaian  as  well  ai 
he  would  do  his."*" 

"  But,  Sir  Everard,  you  surely  do  not  in- 
tend to  leave  that  child  in  the  hands  of 
Babylon !''  exclaimed  the  Outlaw,  his  mind, 
ever  anxious  and  restless,  wandering  from  sub- 
ject to  subject  with  a  rapidity  beyond  that  of 
the  lightning :  "  the  child  may  be  wrought 
over." 

"  Not  likely,  my  good  friend ;  Rosalind  h 
eighteen  and  upwards,  and  devoted  to  our 
faith.'^ 

"  Rosalind  r  repeated  the  Outlaw;  <«isthit 
her  name?  Of  a  surety  I  saw  her  at  tht 
Priory  —  the  child  of  mine  ancient  friend  J— rf 
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him  whose  life  I  once  saved,  and  who  has  so 
often  saved  mine.  Oh  i  the  mystery,  that  God 
should  preserve  the  flower  in  the  germ,  yet 
suffer  it  to  be  blasted  ere  it  is  ripe !  I  heard 
Lady  Mary  Powis  speak,  and  call  Rosalind, 
to  a  fair  girl ;  but  she  dici  little  recall  to 
me  the  gay,  bold,  lion-hearted  companion  of 
my  youth  ;  nor  was  she  either  like  her  wretch- 
ed mother  —  not  that  i  was  in  a  state  to 
judge;' 

"  I  go  to  perform  my  task,""  said  Sir  Eve- 
rard,  ^^  and  only  lament  that  I  should  leave 
you  in  such  a  gloomy  dwelling.  But  cheer, 
cheer  !  the  news  I  brought  has  brightened  still 
more  your  prospects  and  your  hopes.^ 

^*  Even  as  the  dark  thunder  mingles  with 
the  forked  lightning  on  this  dreadful  night, 
such  are  the  lights  and  shades,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  that  a  revolution  must  bring  upon  this 
land ;  and  yet  these  storms  and  whirlwinds 
purify  the  air,  and  the  greater  the  tempest 
the  more  delicious  the  serenity  that  succeeds. 
Is  it  not  so. ?"" 
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''  God  grant  it  r  said  Sir  EVeimrd.  **  We 
thought  to  have  had  long  rest  after  the  com- 
motions of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Re- 
storation ;  yet  here  we  are  again  upon  a  m 
of  troubles." 

*'  Ay  — and  better,  a  tbonsand  times  betta*, 
to  be  overwhelmed  in  such  a  sea  than  to  exiit 
and  be  pointed  at  as  the  gilded  merchants  in 
slavery-^ the  traffickers,  in  tame  and  aenseles 
obedience — the  dogs  with  gilt  collars  and  goU 
crosses  —  idiots,  whom  the  Pope  himself  in- 
sults !  Oh  !  I  would  cut  my  own  heart  asunder 
sooner  than  suffer  slavery  to  take  root  in 
Britain !  Give  me  a  hut  upon  the  Andes, 
where  I  can  kneel  and  worship  God  in  mj 
own  fashion." 

•<  Harold  r  interrupted  Sir  Everard,  «M 
me  entreat  you  to  quell  these  bursts  of  fay 
passion ;  they  will  exhaust  your  powers.  Here 
you  can  worship  God,  surrounded  by  the 
moulderings,  the  crumblings  of  this  our  perish- 
ing world :  still  you  can  mount  to  hea^'em 
and   commune   there   with  those    who  taught 
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^  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.'* 
Promise,  for  my  brother'^s  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  the  friendship  that  has  bound  us  together 
for  so  many  years,  that  you  will  temper  this 
wildness.""  Here  Sir  Everard  placed  a  Bible 
in  his  hands,  and  laid  upon  the  ground  a  few 
other  books  he  had  brought  for  his  solace  and 
amusement.  **  These  sweet  silent  friends  teach 
wisdom,  and  never  betray.  Ueaven'^s  bless- 
ing and  Ueaven^s  consolation  be  upon  you  V* 

The  old  man  reascended  the  loathsome  steps, 
and  only  paused  at  the  entrance  to  look  down 
and  wave  his  hand  to  Harold  the  Outlaw ;  but 
he  did  not  see  the  friendly  gesture,  for  he  had 
followed  the  advice  so  kindly  and  judiciously 
given,  and,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  had 
fallen  uponT  his  knees  on  the  damp  earth  in 
prayer. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Wondrous  it  is  to  see  in  diverse  miodes, 

IIow  diversely  Love  doth  his  pageants  play. 
And  shews  his  power  in  variable  kinds. 

The  baser  wit,  whose  idle  thoughts  alway 
Are  wont  to  cleave  unto  the  lowly  clay. 

It  stirreth  unto  sensual  desire, 
And  in  rude  sloth  to  waste  its  careless  day ; 

But  in  brave  sprites  it  kindles  goodly  fire 
That  to  all  high  desert  and  honour  doth  aspire. 

Spenser. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  aged,  and 
the  worn,  and  the  stormy,  in  the  strange  and 
eventful  encounters  of  life,  and  to  relieve  the 
thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  their  care  or  sadness 
by  gazing  upon  that  which  is  green,  and  fresbt 
and  tranquil.  We  may  exult  and  triumph  in 
the  gay  and  busy  scenes  that  must  engross 
much  of  our  attention  as  we  dimb  the  hill  wbicb 
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leads  to  immortality.  The  court  and  camp  will 
fever  and  excite,  the  gold  will  glitter,  and  the 
trump  will  ring  its  merry  music,  and  our  eyes 
will  glisten,  and  our  hearts  beat  in  joyous  ca- 
dence to  this  world^s  bravery  and  idle  pomp ; 
but  before  the  play  is  half  concluded,  we 
sicken  of  the  spectacle,  and  we  turn  to — what  ? 
—  to  new  spectacles,  and  added  magnificence 
to  other  pomps,  and  louder  music.  If  we  do, 
our  weariness  increases  by  the  false  food  we 
feed  upon :  let  us  seek  refreshment  where  it  is 
to  be  found — by  the  silver  brook,  under  the 
waving  trees,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom, 
which  speaks  in  silent  eloquence  from  every 
leaf,  and  flower,  and  herb,  that  clothes  the 
earth  with  beauty ;  let  us  fathom,  if  we  can, 
the  mysteries  of  nature;  dive  deep  into  the 
mine,  or  scan  the  mountain,  and  praise  and 
wonder,  and  long  for  the  coming  of  that  period 
when  all  shall  be  explained  to  our  unfettered 
souls ;  let  us  explore  the  magic  that  dyes  the 
cowslip  yellow,  and  then  seek  out  the  perfume 
of  the  violet,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  for  the 
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knowledge  that  we  are  limited  at  crery  step, 
and  lack  the  freedoni  of  the  small  sanging  bird 
who  badieB  his  wing  in  aether. 

**  God  made  the  country,  man  the  towiit'' 
aaith  the  poet ;  and  the  [xiet  spoke  truly,  and. 
in  good  sooth,  poets  speak  truths  more  frr- 
quently  than  is  beheved  of  them  ;  they  are  the 
salt  of  the  intellectual  world,  seasoning  roo^t 
aptly  all  the  good  things  of  life.  Amongst  the 
fresh  and  beautiful  objects  on  wliich  we  have 
been  mor&Uzing,  perhaps  not  exactly  in  Soix* 
strain,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  was  Rosalind 
Sydney,  as  she  sat,  under  a  magnificent  alder, 
in  the  garden  appertaining  to  Beaulieu,  on  i 
green  and  grassy  mound,  whicli  some  of  the 
ai&ters  bad  raised  with  their  own  handa  in  i 
silent  nook,  looking  down  upon  a  moe^  ddL 
that  was  intersected  by  the  streamlets  of  Brmu* 
lieu  river.  The  old  hound  had  given  proai 
of  his  powers  by  tracing  his  miatre^  to  ibt 
convent ;  and  the  abbess,  who  was  Croin  her 
situation  obliged  to  prevent  the  cx»ntagioOf 
whichf  of  all  others^  spreads  tlie  most  c)uickly 
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amongst  the  young — that  of  insubordination, 
while  forbidding  the  pupils  to  associate  with 
Rosalind,  kindly  permitted  poor  Brano  to  com- 
panion his  mistress :  this  was  a  great  comfort  to 
the  solitary  girl,  for  Alice  was  so  moody,  that, 
though  she  watched  her  young  lady^s  steps, 
and  followed  her  wherever  she  went,  still  she 
spoke  but  little,  and  when  she  did,  from  the 
nature  of  her  conversation,  poor  Rosalind 
would  as  soon  she  had  remained  silent ;  for 
she  spoke  of  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lough  Durragh,  for  the  purpose,  as  she  said, 
of  ^^  making  her  soul;'^  a  manufacture  Rosa- 
lind could  not  very  well  understand,  bat  which 
all  the  nuns  (to  whom  Alice,  within  a  few  hours, 
had  become  an  object  of  great  interest  and 
amusement,)  highly  commended. 

Rosalind  remained  more  than  an  hour  in 
the  same  position,  her  hand  resting  on  Brano^s 
head,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  branches  of 
an  old  poplar  that  strained  its  gigantic  height 
to  meet  the  clouds.  Alice  was  kneeling  a  little 
behind  the  tree,  telling  over  her  beads  with  de- 
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vout  earnestness,  and  yet  scanning^  tbe  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  nuns,  who  walked  up  and 
down  a  long  broad  walk,  edged  with  rimple 
but  beautiful  flowers,  which  they  took  much 
delight  in  cultivating:  the  garden  was  par- 
tially enclosed  by  the  old  walls  of  the  abbey, 
and  the  river  formed  the  boundary  of  one  en- 
tire side ;  thus  it  was  rendered  both  picturesqw 
and  agreeable ;  and  the  *^  veiled  ladies^  read- 
ing, working,  or  praying,  while  they  enliven- 
ed, were  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  scene. 
Though  it  was  beautiful  as  a  picture,  still  it 
was  sad  to  see  that  young  and  innocent  crea- 
ture deserted  by  all,  and  left  to  her  own  medi- 
tations, which,  to  judge  from  her  tearful  eyes, 
were  not  of  the  most  joyous  description.  Seve- 
ral of  the  inmates  looked  on  her  vrith  kind 
and  friendly  countenances, — that  sweet  unsus- 
pecting friendliness,  which  springs  spontaneous- 
ly in  a  young  heart,  and  is  the  child  of  confi- 
dence and  love.  Such  longed  to  sit  with,  and 
talk  to,  the  young  Protestant,  without  caiiag 
for  her  creed  —  except,  indeed,  now  and  thes 
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bceathing  a  gentle  prayer  that  one  so  fair  and 
gentle  might  yet  be  of  the  true  faith.  Others, 
grown  old;»  ascetics  in  their  religion,  scowled 
upon  her  as  they  passed,  and  had  she  noted 
the  expression  of  their  looks,  it  would  have 
made  her  very  wretched;  as  it  was,  but  for 
her  tears,  one  would  have  fancied  she  was 
counting  the  leaves  of  the  poplar-tree,  or  per- 
chance observing  the  simple  butterflies  that 
danced  amid  its  branches.  Her  reverie,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  a  hand  lightly  press- 
ed upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  voice  of  Mar- 
garet  sounding  words  of  friendly  import  in 
her  ear. 

There  are  times  when  a  kindly  greeting  will 
sink  deep  —  deep  into  the  heart ;  so  was  it  now 
with  Rosalind.  She  had  just  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  very  miserable  —  as  miserable  as 
^  possible,  and  had  arrived  exactly  at  the  belief 
that  she  was  never  to  be  happy  any  more  in 
this  iiappy  world,  when  a  kind  word  upset  her 
prison-building,  and  sent  smiles  instead  of  tears 
dancing  over  her  dimpled  cheeks. 
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**  A  lovet  I  for  shame,  sister  V^  repeated 
Rofialind. 

U  **  For  shame,  indeed  i  is  it  because  we  dwell 
in  convents  that  we  are  to  have  no  lovers?  Do 
you  know,  I  heard  sister  Frances  —  there  — 
there  is  sister  Frances— that  tall,  flat,  bony- 
kK>king  lady,  (who  seems  the  comer-^tone  of  old- 
tiiaidenism)  hint  to  sister  Bridget^- the  fat* 
jolly,  little  person,  who  seems  like  a  monk  in 
petlicoatfl,  that  the  Outlaw,  who  caused  so 
much  disturbance  here  yesterday,  was  a  lover 
of  the  lady's  herself,  when  she  was  young." 

fm  "  Indeed  ?  Well,  be  was  a  noble,  fine  per- 
son, quite  as  handsome  as  my  uncle,  and  did 
not  look  at  all  like  an  outlaw.^ 

**  The  ladies  are  all  horror-struck  at  such  a 
violation  of  the  altar,  and  Father  Edmund  has 
been  purifying  the  chapel  all  day.  But  do  you 
know,  none  of  us  can  make  out  how  it  was  that 
the  Outlaw  escaped  ;  for  Beaulieu  waa  beset 
by  soldiers,  even  the  opposite  side  of  the  water 
was  encompaased:  some  say  one  thiogf  some 
another,  but  most  think  he  swam  in  some  de- 
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gree  under  water,  and  so  got  off.  The  abbesi 
has  written  to  the  Queen,  and  they  any  there 
will  be  a  great  piece  of  work  about  it.*" 

"The  lady  acted  very  nobly,  I  thought,* 
said  Rosalind. 

"  Some  think  she  overstrained  the  mark;  if 
he  had  been  a  Catholic,  good  ;  but  one  of  ano- 
ther faith,  it  is  said,  had  no  just  claim  od  the 
sanctuary.^ 

"  I  cannot  understand  such  matters,^  replied 
Rosalind ;  "  only  as  it  was  intended  for  the  un- 
fortunate, I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so  applied.  I  have  read  that  Beaulieu 
Abbey  yielded  sanctuary  to  the  great  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
that  the  mysterious  Perkin  Warbeck  also 
found  safety  within  its  walls."*^ 

"  You  are  skilled  in  history,  I  perceife." 
said  Margaret,  inquiringly. 

^^  But  indifferently,'"  answered  Rosalind,  agaiv 
blushing. 

'^  I  must  learn  of  you,"  continued  Margaitt: 
^^  my  education  has  been  sadly  n^Iected  tiB 
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very  lately,  and,  indeed,  I  am  nearly  self-taught. 
Are  you  fond  of  music  ?^ 

"  Passionately.  I  love  the  ballads  of  my 
native  land  more  than  any  other,  and  my  nurse 
taught  me  to  sing  them  almost  in  my  cradle.^ 

€i  We  will  sing  them  together,  and  teach  each 
other,  in  the  times  of  relaxation ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  read  with  me ;  like  most  of  the  ladies 
of  my  country,  I  am  better  skilled  in  French 
than  in  English  history ."" 

'^  I  had  great  advantages  at  my  uncle's,  and 
ought  better  to  have  profited  by  them ;  for  all 
the  celebrated  persons  of  the  present  century,  at 
one  time  or  other,  have  visited  Sydney  Plea- 
sance."" 

*^  Indeed  I  And  do  you  like  such  company  ?'''* 

**  Oh,  yes  !  I  love  to  sit  and  listen,  particu- 
larly when  Mr.  Evelyn  and  my  uncle  discourse 
on  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  draw  such 
happy  conclusions  from  the  bounty  and  wisdom 
of  God :  but  there  is  one  person  whom  I  love 
better  than  any,  though  she  does  not  come  to 
Sydney  Pleasance ;  yet  my  uncle  carried  me  to 
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her  house,  and  there  I  spent   such  a  happy 
month  r 

"Who,  may  I  ask  ?*• 

"  The  Lady  Rachel  Russell.^ 

"  Is  she  not  a  great  fanatic  ?^ 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that !  she  is  a  pure  high-«oukd 
woman.     I  almost  wish ^ 

"  What  ?  Nay,  do  not  pause,  but  tell  your 
wish,  and  boldly.  What,  blushing  again !  We 
shall  have  the  roses  stealing  all  your  Uooib 
away,  from  sheer  envy.  Come,  sister  Rosalind, 
your  wish  —  your  wish.** 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  like  to  be  placed  in  i 
situation  where  great  firmness  and  great  fiv- 
bearance  were  necessary  to  extricate  some  one  I 
dearly  loved  out  of  trouble,  and  then  I  should 
like  to  try  to  act — like  Lady  Rachel  Russefl. 
You  see  I  am  very  ambitious.  She  makes  one 
so  proud  of  being  born  an  Englishwoman,  thtf 
I  could  almost  exchange  countries  to  enjoy  tk 
privilege." 

^'  Well,  our  ambitions  differ,'^  said  Margaict 
drawing  up  her  figure  to  its  full  height.    '*' 
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should  like  to  have  been  boro  a  queea ;  to  have 
thousands  to  yield  me  homage ;  to  dwell  in  a 
pakce— to  be  the  dispenser  of  life  and  death. 
Oh,  how  many  would  I  punish ;  how  many 
compel  to  bite  the  earth  they  now  so  proudly 
tread  upon  T 

B  **  No  doubti  no  doubt ! — I  do  not  doubt  ye,^^ 
chimed  in  the  full  deep  voice  of  Alice  Murrough, 
who  still  remained,  half  kneeling,  half  silting, 
behind  the  tree,  telling  over  her  beads^  but 
keeping  no  less  anxious  count  of  everything 
that  pas§ed.    **  No  doubt,  no  doubt ! — I  do  not 

Hdoubt  ye/^  she  repeated ;  and  then  murmured  in 
a  lower  tone,  **  the  bod  blood  begets  the  cank- 

^l^red  dore — no  doubt,  no  doubt  r 

Margaret  turned   the  flashing   light  of  her 
proud  eye  upon  Alice,  who  heeded  it  no  more 
than  if  the  young  lady  had  not  l)een  by  ;  but 
rorked  on  at  an  ave,  which  had  been  inters' 
rupted  by  her  soliloquy. 
**  Woman  !    what    say  ye  ?**   inquired   Mar- 
st,  Rosalind  thought  almost  fiercely* 
I)    **  My     prayers.     Miss  —  do   you    ever    say 
rours  ?^ 
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*^  You  are  all  sweetness,  Rosalind,^  stid 
Margaret,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  bent 
her  brow  as  she  gazed  on  the  apparently  un- 
conscious nurse;  "but,  verily,  your  attendant! 
are  in  no  degree  gentle ;  that  woman  seems  ai 
though  she  could  devour  me,  and  as  for  the 
hound,  he  gathered  his  lips  off  his  teeth  whoi  I 
approached,  and  has  not  replaced  them  since.* 

"  Indeed !  Alice  does  ever  as  she  likes,  bat 
Brano  must  be  taught  better  manners.*  She 
took  Margaret's  hand  within  her  own,  and  put 
it  towards  the  dog;  the  sagacious  creatnre 
looked  wistfully  into  his  lady^s  face,  and 
crouched  at  her  feet ;  yet,  firm  in  his  antipathr, 
he  refused  to  recognise  Miss  Raymond  as  • 
friend. 

'^  Let  us  walk,""  exclaimed  Margaret,  with 
her  accustomed  impatience  of  manner;  **  I  hitr 
sitting  still ;  there  is  nothing  like  exertion  for 
mind  and  tedy.**' 

"  I  love  walking  too,''  replied  her  gentk 
companion  ;  ^^  but  I  love  it  best  in  the  ft*' 
fields ;  many  are  the  happy  hours  I  have  speB< 
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with  my  dear  uncle,  early  and  late,  wandering 
over  hill  and  mossy  dell."*^ 

"  You  are  quite  a  young  lady  of  romance,^ 
replied  Margaret,  somewhat  sneeringly.  ^^  I 
suppose  you  are  too  wise  to  think  of  dress  or 
ornaments  of  any  kind.*" 

^^  That  I  am  not,^  said  the  sweet-tempered 
girl,  laughing;  ^^  I  assure  you  it  is  no  small 
mortification  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  don  this 
dress,  and  braid  back  my  hair ;  but  I  have  a 
great  impatience  to  learn  that  beautiful  art  of 
embroidery,  which  sister  Agnes  teaches  with  so 
much  skill.  I  should  like  to  embroider  Lady 
Sydney  a  hassock.*" 

^^  Do  you  then  love  her  so  well  as  to  devote 
to  her  so  much  time  ?^ 

^^  I  love  my  uncle  dearly,   and  she  is  his 
$    wife,*^  said  the  frank  Rosalind. 

*^  I  wish  I  could  find  an  Orlando  for  you, 

^  fair  maid,  to  take  the  place  of  this  said  uncle ; 

but  I  suppose  you  never  read  plays,  so  do  not 

^  ken  my  meaning.*" 

'      *^  Indeed  my  uncle*s  dearest  delight,  when 
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he  was  angling  (which  is  one  of  his  favourite 
sports — and  it  is  so  pretty  to  see  the  tenderneis 
with  which  he  unhooks  the  small  fish,  md 
sends  them  floating  away  in  freedom)  was  to 
have  me  sit  by  him,  and  read  hir  favouiilr 
passages  from  the  very  play  you  apeak  ef. 
The  Forest  of  Ardennes  is  almost  as  fiuniliar  to 
me  as  the  New  Forest ;  and  when  unde  ns- 
ralizes  too  long,  I  call  him  the  mdandiolj 
Jaques." 

^<  How  my  heart  pants  to  leave  this  forat! 
yet  I  would  be  content  to  remain  here  for  a 
long,  long  time,  if  I  should  be  great  hereafttf ' 

^^  Do  you  mean  great  in  another  world  T 
inquired  Rosalind. 

Margaret's  laugh  rang  among  the  echoes  of 
the  trees.  *'  No !  what  is  that  to  me  ?  I  widi 
for  greatness  here —  I  will  be  great.'* 

'^  I  hope  to  be  good,"^  responded  Rossfia^ 
gently,  as  she  gathered  a  carnation.  **  I  shoal' 
like  to  be  as  good  as  Lady  Rachel  RussriL* 

Poor  Rosalind,  luckily  for  her  self-estecs*  j 
did  not  see  the  look  of  contempt  which  Mtf' 
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garet  bestowed  upon  her.  Had  volumes  been 
written  to  illustrate  ihe  character  of  each,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  truly  developed 
than  by  the  simple  and  single  statement  which 
they  tliemselves  had  made:  one  desired  to  be 
great,  and  cared  little  how  she  achieved  tliat 
^reatneas ;  the  other  to  be  good,  and  to  im- 
molate any  feeling  that  would  militate  against 
it.  The  two  girls  had  frequently  passed,  as 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  sheltered  river 

P  path,  a  mouldering  turret,  which,  from  its  pe- 
culiar and  elevated  situation,  must  ouce  have 

^Lromnianded  a  very  extensive  view  over  the 
adjacent  country.  The  steps  which  led  to  it 
had  crumbled  away;  and  whoever  wished  to 
climb  so  high,  must  of  necessity  creep  up 
the  wall,  and  secure  a  footing  on  projecting 
tones  and  portions  of  creeping  plants.  This 
might  be  considered  a  service  of  danger,  as  the 
rail  was  close  to  Beaulieu  river,  and  the  turret 
^projected  over  its  stream. 

t**  What  a  picturesque  ruin  !"  said  Rosalind* 
*'  Shall  we  go  to  the  top  f"^  inquired  Mar- 
: 
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garet.  **  It  commands  a  glorious  view ;  we 
can  sec  the  Abbey-gate,  which  is  at  the  nest 
angle ;  indeed  the  gate  is  not  ten  yards  fipon 
the  river.*" 

Rosalind  had  never  been  censured  for  gaxiag 
on  a  beautiful  prospect ;  nor  was  she  aware 
that  looking  beyond  the  walls  was  forbiddoi 
by  the  abbess :  had  she  known  so  much,  she 
would  not  have  so  acted,  under  any  temptatioB 
however  great ;    but   Margaret,    who   loathed 
restraint,  had  no  such  notions.     Both  accord- 
ingly commenced  the  ascent,  and   after  much 
climbing  and  much  laughing  succeeded  in  their 
object.      Deep  was  Rosalinda's   delight  at  the 
magnificence    outspread    before    her.      firaiv 
followed  her  to  the  foot  of  the  steep ;  but  is 
the  poor  fellow  feared  to  proceed  farther,  he  laid 
himself  down  at  the  first  stone,  and  turned  hif 
head  upwards,  that  so  he  might  not  lose  sigbt 
of  his  mistress. 

"  Now,""  said  Margaret,  "  if  the  times  of 
chivalry  were  not  passed,  we  might  fancy  our- 
selves two  distressed  damsels,  and   hope  thit 
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some  cavaliers  would  come  to  our  rescue  — 
storm  the  castle — and  carry  us  away  to  their 
halls  and  palaces,  where  we  should  at  once 
be  high  ladies  and  preside  over  tilts  and 
tournaments ;  and,  mayhap,  captivate  some 
mighty  monarch,  and  have  our  praises  sung 
like  the  princesses  of  old— would  not  that  be 
glorious  ?^ 

"  I  would  rather,'*  replied  the  more  humble- 
minded,  **  be  led  to  the  altar  by  my  dear  uncle, 
and  there  given  to  some  worthy  man.^-— Marga- 
ret laughed. — "  Well,  by  worthy,  I  mean  some 
brave  defender  of  his  country,  who  loved  me, 
and  me  only,  and  would  take  me  to  some  quiet 
demesne,  where  I  might  bestow  my  care  and 
charity  upon  his  servants  and  retainers ;  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  receive  the 
sweet  voluntary  tribute  of  blessings  in  return/* 

"  Utopian !"  laughed  Margaret.  "  Well,  you 
are  the  wisest,  for  your  dream  may  be  realized  ; 
mine  cannot.  I  hope  none  of  the  elder  nuns 
will  see  us  here,  for  you  must  know,  gentle 
Rosalind,  this  is  a  place  proscribed ;  the  dear 
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abbess  would  be  sadly  alarmed  to  see  us  here* 
lest  we  should  break  our  necks,"^ 

**  Ijet  us  go  down  then,^"'  said  Rosalind; 
**  why  are  we  here  if  it  l>e  wrong  ?^ 

Margaret  heeded  not  her  expostulation,  fcr 
her  attention  was  directed  to  a  troop  of  horK^ 
men  that  issued  from  the  wood,  and  rode  aiocf 
the  path  leading  to  the  abbey  ;  this  ^roup  con* 
sisted  of  only  four  persons,  two  gtHitlemen  awl 
their  attendants ;  and  very  gay  and  gallant  ili« 
looked,  well  mounted,  well  caparisoned*  i^ 
soldierly* 

"  See,  Rosalind,'"  exclaimed  Margaret,  wit* 
ing  her  kerchief  at  the  same  time  in  a  verj 
un-nunlike  fashion  to  the  gentlemen,  and  dtl 
the  other  hand  seizing  Rosalind"'s  arra  :  **  Look- 
yonder  is  my  brother  l  how  very  strange!  Thm* 
they  raise  their  caps :  what  a  handsome  ivi 
a  brave  youth  accompanies  him  ?  who  k  he? 
Is  that  Captain  Basil  Sydney,  your  coasii'  I 
It  must  be  him.  Oh,  how  delighted  I  shaltkl 
to  see  Cuthbert!  How  well  ^ — how*  hand^atfi  I 
he  looks  i  —  Does  he  not,  Rosalind  r^ 
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But  at  once  poor  Rosalind's  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  her  situation  came  fully  upon 
her  ;  she  knew  why  she  had  been  sent  to  St. 
Mary'^s,  yet  there  she  stood,  exposed  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  very  person  for  whose  security 
she  had  been  exiled.  She  could  not  brook  the 
ardent  gaze  of  admiration  with  which  both  the 
young  men  regarded  her  as  they  approached 
the  gate:  they  bowed,  and  waved  their  caps, 
and  kissed  their  hands  ;  and  Margaret,  to 
Rosalind'*s  increased  distress,  returned  their 
salutations. 

^^This  is  not  what  we  should  do;  indeed, 
indeed,  I  must  go  down,'^  said  Rosalind,  at 
length  disengaging  her  arm  from  Margaret'^s 
grasp.  ^^  I  would  not  have  come  here  at  all 
if  I  thought  it  had  been  forbidden — let  us 
go  down."" 

She  placed  her  slender  foot  on  a  project- 
ing stone,  and  then  upon  another  ;  but  was  so 
completely  unnerved  by  what  had  occurred, 
that  she  never  once  thought  of  the  care  that  was 
necessary  to  secure  her  descent.    Margaret  saw 
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her  danger,  and  screamed;    the  scream  only 
served  to  increase   Rosalind'^s    agitation.    In- 
stead of  descending  as  she  had  ascended,  she 
hung  over  the  river,   and  in  her   anxiety  to 
regain  the  convent  garden  missed  her  footing 
and   would  have  been    instantly    predpitated 
into  the  stream,  which   was   eddying  at  the 
foot  of  the  turret,  had  she  not  caught  il  i 
gigantic  clump  of  wallflowers  that  grew  out  d 
a  cleft  of  the  building.     There  she  hung,cl^ 
ing  the  fragrant  flowers  with  both  her  hands; 
and  her  hair,   which   had  burst   from  the  en- 
closure of  her   convent    cap,    floating  like  • 
sunny    veil   on    the  breeze.      Brano    was  not 
inactive,  but  sprung  into  the  stream,  as  if  he 
knew    that    her   frail   support    could    not  list 
long ;  and  the  cavaliers,  attracted  by  Maigi- 
ret's  continued  screams,  galloped  from  thegtte. 
whose  ponderous  bell  was  loudly  clanking  under 
the  practised   hand   of  Jenimings,   anxious  » 
make  a  due  impression  of  his  master^s  coni^ 
quence.     On  arriving  beneath  the  turret  th^J 
saw  poor   Rosalind's   peril,    but    too    late  ^ 
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prevent  the  catastrophe,  for  her  perfumed  hope 
gave  way,  and  she  was  precipitated  into  the 
bubbling  waters.  Brano  wa's  not  idle,  nor  did 
his  courage  forsake  him ;  but  his  teeth  were 
grown  old,  and  his  energies  almost  exhausted. 
He  seized  the  drapery,  which  rose  above  the 
stream ;  but  the  eddy  had  caught  Rosalind 
within  its  whirl,  and  drew  them  both  within 
its  vortex.  Cuthbert  Raymond  waited  not  to 
dismount,  but  plunged  with  his  horse  from  off 
the  bank ;  while  Basil,  more  cool,  and  conse- 
quently more  useful,  ran  along  the  edge,  and 
watching  the  current,  sprang  in  at  the  very 
point  where  he  knew  Rosalind  must  come  to 
the  surface.  The  result  proved  that  he  was 
right ;  for  in  a  few  moments  he  bore  the  drip- 
ping beauty  to  the  green  bank  of  the  con- 
vent garden,  where  only  he  could  land  with 
ease,  for  elsewhere  it  was  steep  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Cuthbert  too  swam  his  horse  round  the 
turret;  and  if  the  consternation  amongst  the 
nuns  was  great  when  the  Outlaw  claimed  sane- 
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tuftry   within  the  convent  walls,  what  was 
when  two  gallant  soldiers  were  at  po^iitiTe  and 
absolute  liberty  in  their  gardens ! 

Basil  little  heeded  the  com  motion,  but  con- 
tinued chafing  the  maiden'^s  temples,  and  clasp- 
ing her  cold  hands,  while  Margaret  ran  to 
summon  Father  Edmund  and  his  lancet.  But 
if  the  agitation  amongst  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary'^ 
was  manifest,  what  were  the  feelings,  or  who 
can  describe  the  distress,  amounting  to  posi- 
tive agony,  of  \yooT  Alice,  who  had  hardlf 
lost  right  of  her  young  lady  since  she  entered 
the  convent  until  about  ten  minutea  before 
the  accident  occurred.  When  she  saw  b<r 
lying  on  the  green  sward,  pale  and  sens^e^ 
she  raised  the  howl,  so  dolefully  expressiTtrf 
Irish  sorrow,  that  all  unaccustomed  to  th« 
sound  thought  she  must  have  been  possess^ 
by  an  evil  spirit;  but  Major  Raymond's  tifcJK 
nishment  was  excited  in  no  small  degree  wiMf 
Alice,  perceiving  hini.  uttered  a  shriek  6(3 
louder,  and,  rushing  from  her  young  ladv^  f^ 
upon  her  knees  at  his  feet  and  embraced  biis* 
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while  uttering  incoherent  but  expressive  words 
of  attachment  to  the  "  dear  ould  stock''  — 
"  the  tree  that  flourished''  —  "  the  pride  of  the 
forest"  —  and  a  host  of  other  expressions  of 
fealty  and  devotedness  to  ^^  him  and  his."  She 
prayed  earnestly  for  his  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess in  all  his  undertakings;  and  spoke  so 
eloquently  of  his  country  and  family,  that  in- 
voluntarily tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  about  questioning  her  as  to  her  connexion 
with  or  knowledge  of  his  family,  when  Mar- 
garet came  up  to  his  side,  and  said,  ^*  And 
me  too,  Alice — will  you  not  bless  me  ?" 

"  Bless  you  !"  repeated  Alice,  rising,  and 
looking  at  her  with  an  undefinable  expression : 
*^  I  have  blessed  the  house  of  Raymond,  but 
I  have  nought  to  do  with  you."  And  so  say- 
ing, she  returned  to  Rosalind,  who  by  that 
time  was  much  recovered. 

The  extraordinary  commotion  this  event 
created, — how  the  nuns  acted,  what  they  did, 
what  they  said, — how  poor  Brano  licked  the 
hand  of  his  fair  mistress,  —  and  how,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  most  approved  practice  both  in 
romantic  and  in  real  life,  Basil  Sydney  and 
Cuthbert  Raymond  were  both  smitten  with 
the  beauty,  the  gentleness,  and  (for  in  those 
days  the  quality  was  duly  esteemed)  the 
bashfulness  of  the  fair  Rosalind  —  we  leave 
for  a  time  to  the  imagination  of  our  rea- 
ders; merely  stating  one  of  those  singular 
truths  which  lead  to  a  belief  in  fatality,  that 
at  the  very  time  when  Basil  was  rescuiof^ 
Rosalind  from  her  watery  peril,  there  was  a 
certain  Father  Frank  in  the  superior's  own 
sitting-chamber,  impressing  upon  her  mind  the 
strong  necessity  for  preventing  the  aforesaid 
Basil  from  meeting  tlic  aforesaid  Rosalind: 
and  the  abbess  had  perfectly  agreed  with  him 
in  all  he  said,  and  had  assured  the  good  padre. 
wJiose  bones  wofully  ached  from  the  effects  of 
his  steed's  activity,  that  they  should  not  meet 
Alack,  and  alack-a-day  !  at  the  instant  shf 
made  the  promise,  at  that  precise  moment. 
Rosalind  had  just  withdrawn  her  head  froo 
Basil's  shoulder ;  the  soft  blush    of  retumii? 
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animation  had  suffused  her  cheeks ;  her  heart 
was  fast  filling  with  gratitude,  and  his  with 
love. 

Again  we  repeat,  alack,  and  alack-a-day  !  for 
the  promise  of  the  poor  lady  abbess  ! 

Upon  what  a  slight  thread  hangs  the  most 
important  events  of  life;  how  often  is  the 
smallest  circumstance  the  key-stone  of  hap- 
piness or  misery  ! 
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(  E   XI. 

Ah  nut  t  fox  BQght  tliat  m  ri  ^ould  read» 
Could  '  Kistoiy, 

The  c_^ — .  er  did  mii  Maooib; 

Bui  either  it  was  >  »t  in  blood. 

Or  else  misgrafted  in  respect  of  years ; 

Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends. 

Shakspeare. 

"  It  is  very  provoking/''  said  Father  Fraalu 
"  It   is    beyond    belief,^   said  the  lady  ab- 
bess. 

"  So  it  is,"  responded  Father  Edmund* 
^^  Who  could  have  imagined  such  an  event  ?^ 
continued  the  abbess. 

«  Nobody  !"  said  Father  Frank. 
«  Nobody  r  said  Father  Edmund, 
"  What's   to   be    done  ?"    inquired   Father 
Frank.  ^^;  ^  .,^. 
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"  We  must  consider,'^  said  the  lady. 

"  So  we  must,''  chimed  in  Father  Edmund. 

"  I  would  rather  take  charge  of  a  hundred 
Spanish  girls,  than  ten  English  ones/'  exclaim- 
ed the  superior,  after  a  pause :  **  not  but  that 
I  best  love  those  of  my  own  country  ;  but  the 
donnas  abroad  are  so  well  tutored,  there  is  so 
little  trouble  with  them  ;  they  do  so  exactly  as 
they  are  desired ;  never  dream  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  and  care  little  whether,  on  leav- 
ing their  homes,  they  go  to  enter  a  husband's 
house,  or  a  convent." 

A  sort  of  under-smile  passed  along  the 
features  of  Father  Frank,  as  he  exclaimed 
'*  Hem !"  It  was  an  expressive  "  hem ;"  so 
expressive,  that  the  lady  abbess  did  not  like 
it,  and  frowned;  and  Father  Frank,  like  a 
wise  man,  as  he  could  not  answer  in  the  same 
fashion,  pretended  not  to  observe  it  —  a  saga- 
cious mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  which 
y/e  recommend  to  all  similarly  circumstanced. 

"  But,''  said  Father  Edmund,  opening  his 
large  bearaless  eyes,  *^  I  do  not  see  what  there 
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is  to  be  particularly  annoyed  about ;  our  vene^ 
rable  and  respected  mother  could  not  foresee 
that  those  wild  creatures  would  scale  the  waUs, 
and  that  one  of  them  would  tumble  into  tbe 
river;  nor  could  she  tell  that  Captain  Btsfl 
Sydney  would  draw  her  out."" 

The  abbess  looked  perplexed.  There  wt» 
much  goodness  about  Father  Edmund,  but 
there  was  also  a  most  intolerable  share  of  tbtt 
sort  of  provoking  simplicity,  which  is  ever 
accounting  in  its  own  senseless  way  for  tliat 
which  may  not  be  accounted  for.  He  was  a 
niikl,  placid  man,  totally  devoid  of  mental 
energy,  yet  well  suited  for  his  avocations  at 
St.  Mary's,  which  were  merely  to  hear  coo- 
fcssions  and  say  mass ;  he  had  no  ambitioo* 
and  was  an  example  in  opposition  to  die  idea 
so  generally  entertained  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood of 'those  days.  He  had  neither  the  lore 
of,  nor  the  talent  for,  intrigue  of  any  kind,  and 
was  satisfied  to  place  the  most  implicit  and 
uninquiring  faith  in  all  the  doctrines  of  his 
church.     Miracles,  rational  or  irrational,  weff 
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the  same  to  dear,  kind,  simple  Father  Edmund, 
ivhom  everybody  loved. 

Lady  Mary  Powis,  the  "  Mother''  of  St. 
Mary's,  had  a  much  greater  share  of  under- 
standing, and  would  have  been  better  pleased 
had  the  confessor  possessed  a  larger  and  more 
energetic  mind  ;  yet  she  had  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  that,  had  he  been  more  intellectual,  he 
would  have  been  more  aspiring,  and  she  was 
one  who  could  ill  have  brooked  contradiction 
where  she  sought  obedience ;  she  therefore  re- 
ceived his  observation  with  coldness,  and  re- 
plied, 

"  Of  course  Lady  Sydney  will  not  blame  me 
in  the  matter."'* 

*'  Exactly  what  I  mean,""  observed  Father 
Edmund,  ever  ready,  like  all  weak. people,  to 
echo  the  sagacity  he  lacked. 

*'  Father  Frank,''  she  continued,  "  what  I 
dread  are  the  consequences."" 

**  But  the  young  lady  is  not  hurt,  nor  has 
she  eloped — but  is  confined  to  her  chamber, 
most  properly,  to  reflect  —  and  the  gentles  are 
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either  gone,  or  going ;  so   what  oonaequenm 

can  arise  ?" 

''  Father,""  inquired  the  abbess,  cahnlj,  — 
*^  Father  Edmund,  do  you  remember  when 
you  were  young  ?""* 

"  I  was  young  once,  J  know,  holy  mother; 
but  indeed  I  do  not  remember  much  about 
it." 

'^  Nor  about  anything  dse,**^  muttered  Fa- 
ther Frank,  aside. 

"  I  suppose,  even  before  you  were  called  to 
your  vocation,  you  might  have  known  what  it 
was  to  regard  one  person  more  than  another; 
and  you  must  have  seen  innumerable  instances 
where  an  affection  grows  in  our  poor  pollutid 
bosoms  out  of  a  much  slighter  incident  tbaa 
that  which  occurred  tliis  morning.  Pray  tk 
Virgin  that  nothing  may  come  of  it,  to  cw^ 
ate  anxiety  to  our  noble  friend  the  L«d* 
Sydney !" 

"  I  certainly  was  very  much  attached  to  b^ 
— mother,""  replied  the  gentle  Father  Edmund 
**  but  I  will  myself  to-morrow  admonish  tk 
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young  sister,  and  also  mete  out  reproof  to  the 
dark  Irish  maiden,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  is 
forward  and  confident ; — but  a  penance  or  two 
will  set  her  right, — and  she  is  learned  in  all 
things."* 

"  One  thing,  holy  mother,  I  must  say,  on  be- 
half of  Mistress  Rosalind,^  said  Father  Frank  : 
*'  I  do  not,  cannot  believe,  that  what  Mistress 
Raymond  said,  when  you  questioned  her  as  to 
the  mounting  up  of  that  turret,  was  true  ;  she 
declared  that  sne  told  Sister  Rosalind  you  had 
commanded  that  none  of  the  pupils  or  novices 
should  climb  that  wall,  and  that  Rosalind  would 
go  and  she  was  induced  to  follow,  to  persuade 
her  down.  Poor  Rosalind  was  too  much  agitated 
for  me  to  question  her ;  but  I  could  stake  my 
best  rosary  that  she  never  in  her  life  committed 
an  act  of  wilful  disobedience  —  she  is  too  right- 
minded  to  do  so." 

"  But  heretics,''  said  Father  Edmund, — 
•*  though  they  hold  faith  with  each  other,  care 
little  about  breaking  it  with  us.*^ 

"  Nay,^  said  the  abbess,  **  catholic  or  he- 
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retic,  I  have  ever  found  young,  ay,  and 
old  maidens  too,  prone  to  i>eep  over  battle- 
ments and  out  of  windows  whenever  they  had 
opportunity."*** 

*^  I  have  known  that  child,***  persisted  Fa- 
ther Frank,  *'  ever  since  she  was  as  high  as  my 
knee,  and  I  never  knew  her  to  be  guilty  of  a 
wrong  act.'^ 

**  She  might  not  consider  herself  bound  to 
obey  me,''  said  the  abbess ;  "  she  has,  with  sD 
her  gentleness,  a  bold  original  spirit ;  and  I 
very  much  doubt  if,  for  all  Lady  Sydnev? 
desire,  she  will  ever  take  the  veil,  or  even  be 
brought,  except  perhaps,  by  means  which  I  <fc 
not  like  to  think  upon,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  faith."" 

"  Under  favour,''  retorted  Father  Frank,  **  I 
would  say  to  you,  holy  lady,  that  though  oo 
points  of  faith  Mistress  Rosalind,  in  her  blini 
ness,  might  think  herself  right  in  withstanding 
your  commands,  yet  she  has  that  discretion 
which  would  prevent  her  ever  dreaming  of  db- 
ol>edience   upon  minor  points ;  and  I  feel  cot- 
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vinced  that  yon  proud-eyed  lady  did  not  speak 
the  truth  as  it  really  was.'' 

At  this  point  of  the  discourse  one  of  the  lay 
sisters  came  to  bid  the  prioress  to  the  recep- 
tion-room, where,  she  said,  the  two  officers  wait- 
ed to  speak  touching  the  disappearance  of  the 
Outlaw,  which,  now  that  they  had  been  plenti- 
fully refreshed,  they  wished  to  treat  of. 

It  was  well  that  the  priests  looked  not  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  abbess  when  the  word 
Outlaw  was  uttered ;  for,  had  they  done  so,  they 
roust  have  noted  a  flush  upon  her  usually  pallid 
cheek,  which  would  have  confirmed  the  report, 
that  Lady  Mary  Powis  in  her  youth  had  known 
and  loved  one  not  of  her  own  creed. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  on  the  probable 
result  of  the  Outlaw's  escape,  which  the  abbess 
declared  she  had  hardly  conceived  possible,  and 
after  many  and  conflicting  opinions  as  to  how 
the  matter  might  be  considered  by  his  Majesty, 
the  two  young  men  took  their  departure  from 
the  abbey,  each  testifying  his  intention  of  again 
paying  his  respects  at  Beaulieu  when  the  King's 
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opinion  was  Icdowd,  and  not  forgetting  to  reite- 
rate their  requests,  in  the  most  earnest  tnanntr, 
that  every  attention  might  be  paid  to  RosaliiKi, 
who  seemed  to  occupy  a  much  j^reater  portion 
of  their  thoughts  than  Margaret  Raymond 
Father  Frank  declared  his  intention  of  remain- 
ing  where  he  was  for  the  night. 

The  friends,  with  their  attendanl&i  h«l 
reached  Heathy  Ditton,  when  the  storm,  which 
Sir  Everard  was  at  the  same  moment  encounter* 
ing  on  his  way  to  convey  food  to  the  Outli'i 
compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in  a  hoitclnc^ 
very  different  from  the  excellent,  and,  to  iiita 
right  English  word,  the  comfortable  inns  wHdi 
are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  New  Fomt 
The  cavaliers  had  preser\ed  that  speri<«  trf 
silence  towards  each  other  which  results  ff^ 
the  consciousness  that  both  are  thinking  of  tfe 
same  object ;  but  when  warmed  and  cheertdl'^ 
a  peat  fire,  which  blazed  gaily  on  the  hearth  cf 
the  only  spare  room, — that  is,  the  best  oM^ 
three,  of  which  the  house  consisted, — ^and  whf 
somewhat  excited  by  a  liot  potation  mantifr' 
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tured  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Jemmings,  their 
mistrust  decreased,  and  the  warm  Irishman  was 
the  first  to  commence  a  conversation  ;  open- 
ing the  attack,  however,  by  sap,  and  not  by 
storm. 

"  Well,  Sydney,  what  did  you  think  of  my 
sister?'' 

"  She 's  a  fine  animated  creature ;  we  will 
drink  this  bumper  to  her  health,  if  you  please. 
Triumph  to  the  brave  and  beautiful  Margaret 
Raymond !" 

^^  With  all  my  heart,  and  thank  you !  but, 
seriously,  don't  you  think  there  is  too  much  fire, 
too  much  of  the  devil  about  het'if'^ 

^'  I  was  just  thinking  how  perfectly  gentle 
and  heavenly  she  was ;  so  dove-like  f  No  won- 
der my  father  should  be  so  much  attached  to 
her." 

**  Attached  —  to  whom  ?"^ 

*^  Why,  to  Rosalind  ;  were  you  not  speaking 
of  Miss —  Miss  Sydney  ?'^ 

^^  No,  I  was  not  speaking  of  Miss  Sydney, 
Basil ;  but  we  will  speak  of  her,  if  you  please : 
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it  is  yfeU  to  exchange  earth  for  heaven, 
times.^ 

^^  So  it  is.  But  Cuthbert,  remember,  /  saTcd 
her." 

'^  You  were  always  a  lucky  dog.  What  i 
pretty  name  she  has — Rosalind  !  I  am  not  book- 
learned,  but  was  there  not  some  playwright 
who  made  verses  on  that  name  P^ 

"  Yes,  there  was — one  Will  Shakapeare. 

"  From  the  East  to  Western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind  ; 
Her  worth  being;  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind ; 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd. 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind  : 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  face  of  Rosalind." 

"  Ho !  Call  you  that  poetry,  sweet  Bad? 
it  brings  to  my  mind  the  story  of  the  pUj- 
My  dear  mother  was  so  fond  of  it ;  and  used  to 
say,  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  king's  reigOi 
what  a  shame  it  was  to  perform  the  pieoeKi' 
Buckingham,  and  a  host  of  court  fools,  mefvlf 
to  please  Mistress  Nelly,  and  show  her  off." 
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**  Most  true.  My  father  says  it  was  the 
reaction  which  caused  so  much  vileness  in 
Charleses  merry  days.**^ 

^'  Come,  Basil,  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of 
this  fair  girl,^  exclaimed  Guthbert  somewhat 
suddenly,  standing :  "  by  St.  Patrick,  I  never 
did,  nor  ever  will,  drink  the  health  of  any 
woman  I  respect,  while  sitting  on  a  chair. 
Now,  here — her  health.^ 

The  toast  was  drunk  in  due  form ;  and,  what 
perhaps  is  somewhat  remarkable,  the  young 
men  entered  upon  no  course  of  conversation 
which  even  the  ladies  they  spoke  of  could  have 
blushed  to  hear,  unless,  indeed,  they  blushed 
at  their  own  praise  —  a  circumstance  which 
deserves  note  for  its  rarity,  for  the  youths  of 
those  days  were,  if  possible,  more  addicted  to 
an  overflowing  grossness  of  language  than  they 
are  at  present. 

*^  It  was  very  singular,^  quoth  Basil,  ^^  that  I 

should  meet  my  poor  cousin,  and  be  the  means 

of  saving  her;  for,  despite  my  lady  mother's 

^  caution,  I  know  that,  from  fear  of  some  astro- 
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logical  prophecy  being  acoompliahed,  she  has 
ever  kept  us  asunder.     The  fact  is,  Cntbbot, 
and  I  mention  it  to  you  in   time,  thera  ii  a 
blight  over  that  poor  girl.     She  is  the  natoni 
daughter  of  my  father^a  only  brother ;  he  w» 
much  attached 9  I  have  heard,  to  a  wild,  beaoti> 
ful,  wandering  woman,  who  followed  him  everj- 
where — to  Ireland  amongst  other  placet,  asJ 
died,  I  believe,  in  bringing  this  creature  into 
the  world :   she  remained  with  her  nurae  fa 
some  years ;  but  when  my  uncle  was  dyiog,  bf 
told  the  tale  to  my  father,  who  promised  to  pro- 
tect this  child  —  and  so  here  she  is.     My  undf 
was  a  stout  liberal,  one  of  the  worshippers  o' 
Cromwell,  and  Milton,  and  Hampden,  and  d 
that  set ;  but  I  have  heard  he  never  forgan 
Cromwell  for  being  chief  magistrate:   he  wai 
outlawed   by  Charles;    and    my    father,  wba 
he  does  think  of  politics  (which  is  about  ootf  I 
in  every  six  months)  is  not  as  zealous  pertaF- 
as  if  my  poor  uncle  had  been  left  alone  in  ^  \ 
imaginary  glory.*" 

"  Basil,"   said   Cuthbert,    in    reply   to  *  I 
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grand  speech,  *'it  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you 
to  put  me  on  my  guard  *  in  time,'  as  you 
very  generously  state ;  which  is  a  hint,  I  take 
•it,  that  I  should  not  fall  in  love  with  your 
pretty  cousin,  as  you  mean  to  do  that  your- 
self." 

Basil  Sydney  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and,  after  a  pause,  replied  to  his 
friend'^s  observation  with  his  ordinary  plain 
and  honest  frankness. 

**  I  believe,  Cuthbert,  you  may  be  right, 
though  the Jinesse  (for  I  must  employ  a  French 
word  for  a  French  trick)  was  unintentional; 
nevertheless,  that  may  have  been  the  fact,  and 
the  fault  must  be  atoned  for.  I  have  thought 
more  of  Rosalind  than  I  ever  thought  of  any 
other  woman.  I  never  saw  any  other  whom 
I  would  make  my  wife ;  and  yet,  it  must  not 
be :  1  will  never  marry  one  who  would  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  name  of  Sydney.  Besides,'" 
and  his  voice  fell  to  a  low  murmur,  "  although 
I  am  not  greatly  given  to  superstition,  I  can- 
not forget  the  ancient  prophecy  that  for  cen- 
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tunes  lias  hung  over  xny  fiunily.  My  father 
even  rc])eats  it  with  a  shudder,  and  to  mj 
mother  it  is  as  an  oracle  of  fi&te  — 

'  When  the  pure  blood  mingles  with  the  base, 
Woe  to  the  old  and  honoared  race  I 
Let  the  )iigh-born  Sydney  plot  and  plan, 
Sydney's  blood  will  be  Sydney's  ban.' 

'^  No ;  my  ill-fated  cousin  can  never  be  to  me 
aught  but  a  dear  friend.'' 

"  You  are  right — and  yet  she  is  very  loTdj 
and  iiuKKcnt ;  so  guileless,  so  purely  beautiful 
so  fresh,  so  untainted.*" 

'^  (Juthbert — under  the  circumstances  I  hive 
mentioned,  would  you  marry  her  .^** 

'^  Ah,  Basil,  I  am  in  no  situation  to  many; 
though  frankly,  and  upon  the  cross,''  and  br 
kissed  liis  sword-handle  as  he  spoke,  "if ft 
were  not  for  that  bit  of  a  bar — that  saill 
blot  —  I  would  not  answer  for  myself.  W 
you  ever  hear  of  an  Irishman  who  could  aB" 
swer  for  liimself  when  a  pretty  woman  wis  ii 
tlic  ease  ?'' 

"  Mjyor  Raymond,"  said  Basil,  6nnly  but 
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calmly,  ^^  though  I  dare  not  think  of  Rosa- 
lind Sydney  as  my  wife,  yet  she  is  still  my 
cousin,  and,  as  such,  I  shall  not  only  respect 
her  myself,  but  expect  you  to  do  the  same. 
She  is  a  poor  orphan,  a  friendless  girl,  per- 
fectly friendless  but  for  my  father ;  and,  were 
he  gone,  I  should  feel  myself  bound  to  act  a 
father^s  part  by  her.  You  understand  what  I 
mean  perfectly  ?*" 

The  fine  features  of  Cuthbert  Raymond  were 
at  first  agitated  by  a  painful  expression,  which 
soon  gave  way  to  one  of  mirthful  meaning. 

"  Don't  look  serious  about  it,  my  dear 
fellow ;  don't  look  serious :  gay,  and  careless, 
and  bad  enough  I  am,  I  dare  say,  yet  not 
so  bad,  not  so  unprincipled  as  you  seem  in- 
clined to  believe ;  but,  by  holy  Paul !  I  can 
hardly  help  laughing  at  your  taking  the 
guardian  upon  yourself  so  suddenly  and  so 
^  unadvisedly;  acting  the  father  in  prospective 
'     to  a  young  and  beautiful  girl.^ 

#         "  Cuthbert,  I  trust ^  interrupted  Basil. 

*^  You  trust!-— Blessed  Mary  !  but  /would^nt 
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trust   you,  my  noble  fellow  f      And  now  heir 
me,  Basil;  hear  me  seriously;  and  th«J  ire  wiD 
troul  a  ditty,  and  to-bed.     If  God  spares  iw 
to  exchange   a  green  head    and  briuos  for  t 
grey  pate  and  a  sober  lining  thereunto,  I  will 
win  back  every  acre  of  land,  and  refresh  crefj 
honour  we   have  been  despoiled  of ;    but  o* 
for  me,  Basil  Sydney,   will   ever   be  the  p*tff 
devoted  love  of  blessed  woman  !     Tbe  free  s»^ 
the  careless  may  be  mine;  but  before  I  *chic^< 
what   I  purpose  (and    great    is    that  porpcar^ 
I  shall  be  old  and  withered,   a   beinf^  nothiij 
that   is  lovely  could   love —  till   then,  hoiK>*r 
shall   be  my  bride !     So,   Basil,    pursue  wta 
phantaisie  you  please,  it  will  not   be  disturi)^ 
by  Cuthberl  Raymond.^ 

**  Pbha  !  you  undervalue  woman,**  rc]Jii' 
his  comrade*  *'  1  tell  you  they  can  love  wM 
we  would  loathe ;  they  BentinientaUse  Aij 
affec tio ns  in  an  ext raordi nary  d egree ; 
phantaisie  serves  to  create  a  reality,  whidJ  ^  1 
would  be  fighting  with  windmills  to  atw 
to   destroy.      Il    is   not    so    much    youth 
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manliness  they  admire,  as  the  attributes  which 
youth  and  manliness  acquire  by  being  steeped 
in  their  imagination :  they  lean  upon  us  for 
protection,  they  look  up  to  us  for  advice ;  and 
it  is  only  when  that  protection  is  withdrawn, 
and  that  advice  denied,  that  the  illusion 
vanishes,  and  we  appear  before  them,  whether 
young  or  old,  in  all  our  natural  (I  had  almost 
said)  deformity.  Trust  me,  Cuthbert,  age  is 
no  obstacle  to  woman^s  love.  Besides,  a  wo- 
man, if  noble,  helps  a  man  to  honour:  she 
warms  his  affections ;  while  her  forbearance,  her 
gentleness,  her  truth,  stimulate  his  exertions  to 
out-do  her  in  the  race  of  moral  virtue.*" 

"  Bravely  said  for  a  flutterer  in  the  virtuous 
court  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  a  crowing 
cock  of  Jameses  camp !  Why,  one  would 
think  you  studied   the  female  character  from 

the  saifUesses  of  ,   where   they   all   look 

blue  and  smiling,  like — like — like  curds  and 
whey !  What  a  devil  of  a  simile !  Well,  I 
never  try  for  a  simile  that  pistols,  and  bullets, 
and  flags,  and  pennons,  and  saberdashes,  bat- 
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ties  and  ambuscades,  do  not  eotne«  instesd  of 
the  pretty  ones  which  you  have  at  your  fiugeri' 
ends  about  dears  and  tears^  and  smiles  and 
eyes,  and  loves  and  doves,  and  all  the  small 
aniia»  the  flying  artillery  of  lofve-oiaktag. 
Ah«  Basil,  Basil !  I  see  how  it  will  all  emL 
You  will  be  a  sober,  happy,  camforfabte  rttr- 
ried  many  with  a  soft,  fat,  fair,  comelj  wifr, 
ten  sweet  pledges  of  affection  at  the  very  kift 
perchance  the  eldest  called  WilHam,  or  Maiyt 
or  whatever  name  will  be  mo«t  io  the  bshioa 
of  the  times ;  and  you  will  be  what  an  Eng- 
lishman calls— happy:  which  aignifies^  thatfoo 
will  have  |denty  to  eat,  and  wherewith  to  bat 
my  lady  a  new  sac  of  the  gayest  fashioni  la^ 
yourself  the  very  smartest  perriwig  wom  riw 
the  hey-day  of  old  Pepys ;  mayhap  you  nw? 
smoke  a  pipe  while  dandling  a  pair  of  tna- 
sures  upon  each  knee  !  While  I  — deliter  itf* 
may — ^  he  paused,  and  the  cheerful  exprt^ 
sion  of  liis  face  faded  as  the  shadow  dSB^ 
over  his  brow  :  '*  I  shall  be  duat  and  aJ** 
liefore  even  that.""     He  ran  his  fingers  light^ 
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through  his  hair — "  Well,  this  will  never  be 
grey  : — and  now,  Basil,  there  is  one  thing,  to 
be  serious  again,  that  lies  heavy  at  my  heart — 
my  sister.*"  Again  he  paused,  filled  his  cup 
with  the  sparkling  spirit,  and  drank  it  at  a 
draught.  *^  My  poor  sister  !  I  wish,  Basil,  I 
had  a  fitting  portion  to  bestow  on  Peg;  and 
then — why,  if  you  could  have  loved  her,  I 
should  have  been  indeed  happy :  but  I  believe 
that  to  be  impossible ;  were  she  as  jewelled  as 
Cleopatra,  I  think  she  would  not  win  you 
now.  The  Virgin  only  knows  what  changes 
this  unhappy  country  is  doomed  again  to 
undergo !  another  civil  war,  although  I  hardly 
think  Mary  will  be  so  unnatural  as  to  con- 
trive against  her  father ;  but  it  may  be,  and 
then  all  my  plans  for  her  will  be  upset.  If 
she  does  not  marry,  I  have  ever  thought  a 
convent  will  be  a  respectable  and  fitting  home 
for  this  my  last  tie,  my  only  living  relative. 
But  should  our  blessed  King  again  be  sent 
^  forth  a  crownless  wanderer,  and  I  should  fall — 
*    poor,  poor  Peg  !    Wouldst  be  a  brother  to  her. 
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Basil,  and  see  her  in  a  safe  asylum  beyond 
those  seas  ?^ 

Basil  assured  him  thai  he  would,  and  added 
with  much  delicacy,  he  would  take  care  that  she 
should  want  for  nothing  the  world  could  give, 

A  proud  flush  spread  over  CuthbertV  cheeks 
and  brow,  but  it  soon  faded  ;  and  he  thanke<l 
his  friend  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  generous 
nature. 

''  God  help  us  *  this  money  is  a  sad  elevator 
and  a  bitter  depressor  of  all  our  plans  and  pro^ 
jeets  !  For  tne,^  and  he  drew  forth  a  tolerably 
well-filled  purse,  **  this  is  my  only  store.  There 
is  no  petty  merchant,  whose  puddle  blood  sprang 
but  as  yesterday  from  the  veins  of  that  city- 
sewer  called  trade,  who  could  not  count  gold 
with  most  good  knights'*  silver.  N^'importe! 
I  have  ever  my  good  sword— and  it  is  the  sword 
of  a  Ratmonu!  Come,  Basil  —  fly,  fly  away 
care  1 —  Our  song  !^ 

**  Never  mind  the  song:  but  I  would  tell 
you  tliat  you  do  ill  to  malign  our  traders.  An 
Kuglish  merchant  is  a ^^ 
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**  Humbug  r 

"  No,  no  :  that  is  the  way  all  you  Irishmen 
unite "" 

*'  Pride  and  poverty  !"  again  interrupted  the 
impetuous  Raymond,  knocking  at  the  same 
time  the  ashes  of  the  peat  fire  with  the  point  of 
his  sword  over  the  hearth  :  "  pride  and  pover- 
ty ! —  I  know  we  unite  them — ^and  why  ?  Be- 
cause we  have  nothing  else  to  marry  them  to ; 
so,  you  see,  they  intermarry — Mistress  Pride 
to  Master  Poverty,  and  Master  Pride  to  Mis- 
tress Poverty  ;  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter — the  Irish  chapter,  at  all  events." 

^'  But,  Cuthbert,  touching  the  English  mer- 
chant  "" 

^^  I  don't  want  to  touch  him.  I  hate  trade 
with  a  true  Irish  hatred ;  it  ^s  so  sticky  and 
dirty." 

^^  My  dear  Cuthbert,  an  English  merchant 
all  over  the  worid  ^ 

"  Well,  I   know  he  is  all  over  the  world ; 
-•everywhere,  where  money's  to  be  made:— ay, 
^y  !     Come,  the  song  !" 
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*'  Directly.     But  an  English  merchiait-^— *** 

'^  WeU»  iny  dear  fellow t  make  aa  angel  of 
him,  if  you  please ;  and  when  I  am  a  cardisiil 

I  11 But  no,  Basil,  no !  not  eren  lo  oblige 

you  would  I  lend  him  St.  Peter^s  keys :   aiit 
nor 

*' As  you  please:  but  let  me  tell  you,  i 
British  mer         '' 

"  Curse  him  T  shouted  Cuthbert.  **  1  ll^ 
your  pardon,  Basil,  but  you  are  very  prorok* 
ing.  I  wanted  you  to  sing,  not  because  mj 
heart  was  joyous,  but  because  I  desired  not  Ki 
think.  What  good  does  thinking  do  a  soldier*' 
But  you  won't  sing,  you  are  so  curaedly  atttt^' 
of-fact.  Well,  good  night !  May  yottr  hcirt 
never  know  heaviness  T 

Basil  Sydney  was  well  acquainted  with  tk 
fits  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  which  his  frientl  w» 
liable*  Sorrow,  indeed,  is  too  light  a  term  to 
the  deep  misery  into  which  he  was  aometaatf 
plunged,  without  any  apparent  cauae ;  i*' 
Ba»il  knew  the  only  way  was  to  wile,  and  ff^ 
oppose   him,     Occasionally  his  £ngl]di  pi^ 
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Dacity  got  the  better  of  his  kind  intentions,  and 
he  would  persist  where  it  would  have  been  wiser, 
to  discontinue.     Those  who  are  caUed  sensible 
persons  are  ever  angry  when  they  hear  of  peo- 
ple being  loved  for  their  faults,   and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  it  a  very  foolish  plan ;   but 
yet  Basil  loved  Cuthbert    as   much   for  his 
reckless  bravery,  his  wild  generosity,  and  his 
strange    ways,   as   for   the    qualities    that    so 
closely  resembled  his  own ;  he  therefore,  with- 
out  noting   the    gloomy   termination    of  his 
friend'^s  speech,  looked  up  smilingly  in  his  face, 
extended  his  hand,   and   struck   into  one  of 
Cuthberfs  favourite  songs.     The  tones  of  his 
rich   manly   voice   soothed    the   young  man'*s 
moodiness  ;    and,  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
change,     he    was    joining     heartily    in     the 
chorus. 

The  fountains  drink  cares  subterrene. 
The  rirulets  drink  the  fountains  dry ; 

Brooks  drink  those  rivulets  again, 
And  them  some  river  gliding  by  ; 

Until  some  gulph  o*  the  sea  drinks  them, 

And  th'  ocean  drinks  up  that  again. 


Ai.d  pliiiN  ilu  drink  np  tlmt  ;iL;r\iii  : 
When  tiiiiiM  k>  lujiior  in  the  vino, 
Tis  our  turn  next  to  drink  the  wine* 

By  this  who  does  not  plainly  see. 
How  down  our  throats  at  once  is  hurl'd 

(Whilst  merrily  we  drinking  be) 
The  quintessence  of  all  the  world  T 

Whilst  all  drink  then  in  land,  air,  sea. 

Let  us  too  drink  as  well  as  they. 

"  Well,^  exclaimed  Cuthbert,  «  that 
brave  ditty  :  and  now,  I  ''11  to  this  pile  of 
cloths  for  the  night." 

^'  What  they  call  a  bed  is  in  that  d 
said  Basil ;  ^*  will  you  not  go  there  ?^ 

"  No ;  I  bate  what  they  call  feather- 
have  it  all  to  yourself/'  replied  his  goidt 
and,  so  saying,  Cuthbert  Raymond  thren 
self  on  his  uncurtained  couch. 

There  was  a  window  in  the  closet  that 
looked  the  small  inn-vard :   a   nif^A  ^..^i 
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to  pay  for  their  beds  might  sleep  scot-free.  The 
wind  howled  drearily  amongst  the  trees,  and 
sighed  over  the  heaths  in  mournful  cadence; 
and  the  rain  pattered  so  sturdily  against  the 
window,  that  Basil  could  not  sleep.  He  turned, 
and  sat  up,  and  lay  down,  but  found  no  repose; 
heard  the  loud  breathing  of  his  friend,  and  en- 
vied him  the  rest  he  coveted  in  vain :  tried 
again,  closed  his  eyes,  and  thought  that  Rosa^ 
lind  Sydney  fastened  on  his  heel  the  knightly 
spur,  and  sent  him  forth  with  an  injunction  to 
risk  life  and  limb  in  the  cause  of  William: 
wondered  whether  Rosalind  admired  him  or 
Cuthbert  most ;  and  resolved  upon  a  different 
style  of  hat,  as  more  becoming  than  the  one  he 
wore :  and  then,  in  this  half  dreamy,  half  sleepy 
mood,  his  thoughts  wandered  to  past  and  recent 
events ;  he  dreaded  the  sword  which  hung  over 
his  father^s  head,  and  his  principal  hope  was, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  King  would  be  too 
much  occupied  with  foreign  and  domestic  trou- 
bles to  heed  the  occurrences  of  the  past  day  in 
so    remote  a  place.     He  then  again  tried   to 
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compose  hinisetf  to  sleep,  but  the  very  efcrt 
batHed  his  ifitention^  and  after  about  two 
hours^  useless  endeavours  to  obtain  rest^  bt 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  sat  at  the 
lattice  window,  waiting  for  the  first  stredci 
of  day. 

Tiie  rain  had  ceased^  but  the  tempest 
to  have  gained  strenglh  from  its  cessation, 
stormed  and  howled  most  fearfully  atnon^l 
buildings,  clattering  the  doors,  and  making  the 
very  house-tops  reel  with  its  violenca  E?*r 
and  anon  it  would  displace  some  tile  or  bcatn* 
which,  tumbling  at  that  solitary  hour,  cau^ 
clamour  and  confusion  amongst  the  quadrurxti^ 
and  fowls  in  the  out-buildings.  Basil  iboufht 
he  perceived  a  light  sparkling  through  theap^- 
tures  of  a  barn  that  leaned  against  an  outer 
wall,  and  presently  the  wail  of  a  young  infMit 
smote  upon  his  ear.  The  sounds  that  bv  tiw 
are  heard  and  forgot  ten,  at  night  take  powcffrl 
hold  of  the  imagination ;  and  his  eye  waicM 
with  deep  interest  for  another  glimmer  of  ^ 
candle,  while  he  eagerly  listened  for  a  repetiooi 
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of  the  cry.  He  thought  he  could  distingiiidi  the 
low  lullaby  with  which  a  mother  soothes  her 
fractious  infant  to  repose ;  but  suddenly  that 
gentle  sound  was  exchanged  for  one  of  the  wild 
ditties  which  are  the  current  poetry  of  the 
peasants  of  England,  and  a  female  voice  sung, 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  a  powerful  tone,  a  stanza 
of  the  weU-knowB  ballad — 

''The  gentleman  said.  Come,  marry  with  mee, 
As  fine  a  ladye  my  Bessee  shall  bee  : 
My  life  is  distressed :  O  hear  me,  quotii  he ; 
And  grant  me  thy  love,  my  pretty  Bessee/' 

Basil  listened  attentively  for  its  continuation, 
but  loud  harsh  words  mingled  with  the  night 
blast,  as  if  the  woman  had  been  reproved  for 
her  musical  propensity  ;  it  seemed  to  Basil  that 
niore  than  reproof  was  given,  for  he  heard,  or 
fancied  he  heard,  a  scream,  as  if  of  pain,  and 
then — all  was  silent. 

^'  Master  Basil,  Master  Basil  f^  said  a  deep 
voice  at  his  elbow.  Sydney  started  ;  and  after 
he  had  a.=;certained  who  it  was,  naturally  ex- 
claimed— 


'*  Why,  JMotiiigi  i  v1i«Hb 
do  you  want  f" 

'' JuBt  to  uk  if  you  wi 
dl,  andif  youhewd  tfaatTOioor**  .,,  ^,,      .,^. 

«<  Well,  Jemming^  I  am  ooc  adh»fb  ««kl 
did  hear  that  voke^^  rapliad  hia  nrtjilpr,  gMl* 
natoredly.   <*  Are  you  ill|  TniHiiiibgii  C  '  I  ^rr^ 

TNol  ill  in  body,  but:  mikmlm^'^ 
said  the  poor  feUow ;  and  faia 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the 

*'  Sit  down,  Jemnungs,  and  tdl  me  whitdi 
this  is  about.'*^ 

*^  Thank  your  honour ;  1 11  atrike  tent  hm 
a  bit,""  he  answered,  stretching  hia  long  bJt 
naked  limbs  on  the  floor.  *<  la  your  hooov 
sure  the  major 's  asleep  ?^ 

*^  Quite  sure ;  and  you  may  be  oertaia  ti% 
if  you  listen.'' 

**  Ah,'"  said  lemmings,  after  a  |Niuae9  *'  ^ 
is  true,  your  honour ;  Lord  f  ^tia  aa  loud  «  At 
reveille  trumpet  of  a  frosty  morning  I  I  hi 
foddered  the  horses,  poor  creetera !  after  ddfc 
march,  and  was  just  leaving  yon  abed,  wfanl 
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heard  one  of  the  band  of  beggars  I  before 
noticed  to  your  honour,  and  who  I  knew  were 
lodging  there  for  the  night,  say  something 
which  opened  my  ears,  and  yet  not  with  a 
sufficient  opening ;  so  I  made  feint  to  leave  the 
place,  and  when  it  was  quite  dark  crept  back, 
and  I  heard  them  still  talking  about  the  OuU 
law  and  Sir  Everard  ;  and  how  that  Sergeant 
Snap^em  had  boasted  that  heM  make  your  ho- 
nour's father  bite  the  dust  for  having  sneered 
at  him ;  and  they  talked  still  more  of  the  dis- 
content that  is  over  the  country  on  account 
of  the  King's  strange  ways :  but  of  a  sudden 
I  heard  a  low  soft  laugh,  which  was  not  of  a 
certainty  excitable  by  anything  that  had  been 
said,  and  I  thought  I  knew  the  laugh,  and  I 
laid  down  like  an  animal,  and  crept  on  — 
on  —  until  at  length  I  brought  my  eye,  as 
if  to  the  touch-hole  of  Blue  Bill — a  sort  of 
crack  that  was  in  the  wall  —  and  there  I 
saw  five  or  six  men  —  such  odd  ones !  eating 
and  carousing;  and  I  heard  everything  they 
said,    only  couldn't   understand   all,    because 
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of  the  strange  words— not  book- words,  which 
they    used,   but   a  liugo   of    their    owo  i   ud 
still  I  watched^  for  I  thought  none  of  thoie 
could  have  kugh^  that  soft  low  laugh;  »Bi 
preseotly  I  saw  an  object  move,   ami  beard  tiir 
rustling  of  straw,  and  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  nptm 
the  spot,  and  perceived  soanethtng  bright  ud 
glittering,  and  at  last,  on  thai  wretched  bc^ 
up  sat,— oh,  sir,  sir  I  no  other  than  Cicelv  t  *' 
a  baby  at  her  bosom.     The  unfortunate  csrM 
was  decked  like  a  tnorns^ancer,  with  a  jvf 
Ung  bell  round  her  neck,  and  her  long  brifk 
hair  twisted  and  twirled  about  writh  bcmds;  tad. 
upon  her  sitting  up,  one  of  the  men,  wlMfl 
I  remember  having  seen  playing  all  sarti  d 
tnountebankistical  tricks  at  Soiitliaraptoat  w 
to  her,  and  wanted  her  to  take  some  food,  i 
she  would  not,  but  pointed  to  the  baby,  i^  I 
laughed;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking iM 
was  something  wild  and  scared  in  that  bi^^ 
and  her  eyes  too  wandered  :  and  at  last,  vb*l 
the  child  fell  asleep,   she  commenced  twfel 
her  hair  and  curling  it  up,  and  holding  oat  li  I 
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arms  (thin  and  white  enough  they  looked)^  as  if 
she  were  admiring  the  glass  beads  and  coloured 
ribbons   that  were  bound   up  and  down  and 
done  into  tassels  upon  them  ;   and  that  was 
enough  for  me,  for  1  saw  at  once  the  ereeter's 
head  was  not  right,  which,  as  I  said  -to  myself, 
was  an  excuse  for  her  forgetting  all  her  pro- 
mises.    We  are  only  flesh  and  blood,  the  best 
of  us ;    and  it  brought  tears  into  my  eyes  to 
see  the  love  she  bore  her  unfortunate  child, 
and  how  she  looked  at  and  kissed  it.     And   I  ''d 
give  a  year'^s  pay  she  wasn^t  with  them  vaga^- 
bonds;    nor    can    I    make   out   how    she  got 
amongst  them  at  all.     I  heard  she  was  wiled 
off  by  one  of  Colonel  Kirke'*s  officers.    She  never 
hud  but  one  fault,  Master  Basil, — she  was  over- 
fond  of  dress,  and  loved  a  gay  kirtle  and  a  far- 
thingale better  than  anything  else.^ 
»         "  But,"  said  Basil,  interested  for  the  first 
f    time   in   the  troubles  of  lemmings,  and  yet 
i  anxious   to  gain   some  information  as  to  the 
4'  passing  reports  of  the  country  —  "  what  else 
d  did  you  see,  Jemmings  ?^ 
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Jemmingi  sighed  deeply  wbSht  he  replied, 
*^  I  saw  only  Cicdy,  your  hcmour.* 

Basil  and  JemmingB  repaired  to  the  Im 
exactly  as  the  morning  dawned,  both  inleiit 
upon  procuring  infbnnatioQ;  but,  to  thor 
great  disappointment,  the  party  had  disappear 
ed,  and  left  no  more  trace  than  the  hud  vhs 
wings  his  pathless  way  through  the  Uue  sky. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 

Augustus.    The  plot  thickens,  Claadio. 
Claudio.     Methinks  it  is  full  time, 
For  one  act  of  the  play  is  finished. 

Old  Drama, 

Some  days  had  elapsed,  and  matters  went  on 
as  usual  at  Sydney  Pleasance  :  the  soldiers  had 
taken  their  departure  for  another  division  of 
the  county,  information,  which  appeared  indis- 
putable, having  been  given  that  the  person 
they  sought  had  been  tracked  to  the  borders  of 
Surrey.  Cuthbert  Raymond  and  Basil  Syd- 
ney purposed  returning  to  the  camp  at  Houns- 
low  the  next  day,  that  is,  they  intended  setting 
off  on  their  journey  the  following  morning ; 
for  travelling  was  then,  even  for  soldiers  on 
horseback,  a  more  eventful  matter  than  it  is 
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at  present.  Tbeir  iteeda  wore  good,  nd  diar 
anxiety  great  to  regain  beadpqiufften^  altboq^ 
the  desire  proceeded  from  a  difiemt  mmm 
in  each. 

Upon  those  whom  it  nearly  oonoeniedi  Ae 
acquaintance  .ao  suddenly  fiomied  betweai  Ae 
cousins  was  a  matter  of  deep  intercity  mi 
Lady  Sydney  resblTedto  aaperjUaa  the  iMltfe 
of  Basii^s  feelinga  before  he  kft  lier  agifay  i» 
aid  in  her  beloved  cause.  She  ditiitm^  > 
confidant,  she  employed  ministers,  but  she  lii^ 
no  friends. 

How  she  loved  her  son  has  been  explaiM'; 
but  she  loved  him,  if  possible,  more  wheait 
remembered  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  w^ 
shelter  beneath  her  roof.  On  the  monmw  k 
would  be  on  his  way  to  aid  her  King— At 
hoped,  to  aid  him— •but  her  mind  misgave  Iff 
he  had  avoided  the  subject,  next  to  UweH 
nearest  to  her  heart ;  and  she  feared  had  h* 
worked  upon  by  some*  power  stronger  tluaft 
Everard^s.  He  had  more  than  once  beeir  a* 
wandering  in  the  woods  of  Brokenhurst,  vk^ 
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bands  of  friends  had  assembled  to  meet  the 
young  heir  of  Sydney  Pleasance.  She  endea- 
voured to  discover  the  secrets  that  were  en- 
veloped in  the  dark  womb  of  time,  and  the 
information  she  received,  like  all  information 
of  the  kind,  was  of  a  double  import ;  it  said, 
**  that  disaster  threatened  the  house  of  Sydney, 

and  yet  assured  her  that  Basil :**  but  we 

will  not  anticipate,  even  thou^  oQr  informa- 
tion should  be  derived  from  no  better  source 
than  an  astrologer. 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,  my  son/^ 
she  said  to  him  affectionately,  "  for  every 
movement  of  the  royal  army  is  to  me  an  event 
of  the  deepest  moment.  Oh,  Basil!  how 
earnestly  will  I  pray  that  you  may  do  your 
duty,  and  yet  be  preserved.  The  rumour 
is  still  *  they  come,"  and  yet  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  Mary  would  league  against  her 
lather." 

**  Be  assured,  my  dearest  mother,  I  will  do 
3niy  duty,  whatever  that  may  be." 

"  There  is  a  cloud  over  your  brow,"  she 


yoor  loyalty."  — 

*'  No,  mother,  it  is  not  so  ;   I 
but  the  feelings  of  the  man   mingle 
of  the  soldier*     It  is  not  fair  to 
but  we  will  talk  no  more  of  this,  li 
son,  and  a  Sydney — *i8  not  that 
ran  tee  for  my  honour  ?     There  U 
1    would   speak    of;    I    saw    palpal 
window    of:  this  ver)'    room,   a 
have  seen  before  in  London,  when, 
freak,  I  went  accompanied  by  oth« 
read    the  stars.      I    mean   neither 
nor  extol  bis  skill  i    but    will  you 
he  is  known  to  you  beyond  his  arf  i 

Had    a    bolt    from     heaven 
Sydney,  she  could  not   have  be 
founded  ;  she  felt  ashamed,   she 
actly  why;   for  until    that    time  beli 
occult  sciences  was  accounted  more 


you  t 
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judgment ;  this  she  desired  that  all  should 
cousider  omnipoteDt ;  and  though  on  ordinary 
occasions  a  lover  of  honesty,  she  would  readily 
have  formed  an  excuse^  or  invented  a  false- 
hood, had  her  son  once  removed  his  eye  from 
her  countenance :  but  he  knew  his  advantage, 
and  she  resolved  to  tell  the  truth — "  That, 
hearing  of  the  great  fame  of  the  renowned 
Partridge,  she  had  sent  to  him  the  necessary 
computations,  and  had  invited  him  to  Sydney 
Pleasance,  where,  she  said,  he  had  recently  but 

I  secretly  been.^ 
\    Basil  asked  why  he  had  come  secretly,  as 
pPartridge  was  invited  openly  to  the  houses  of 
all  the  nobility,  and  was  everywhere  a   wel- 
come guest. 
^     Lady   Sydney   replied    that    such   was    his 
B^tipul^tion,  and   she  could  not  otherwise  ac- 
count for  it     She  hinted  also,  that  Sir  Eve- 
rard  would  not  have  relished  the  introduction 
Bpf  such  a  visitor. 

^B  Strange  to  say,  Basil  appeared  more  per- 
^klexed  at  her  explanation  than  when  he  saw 
^E     VOL.  I.  o 
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the  mysterious  profile  at  his  mqthet^s  wiadQWy 
or  met  the  prophetic  scarlet-mantled  aoothsajer 
of  the  forest. 

^^  And  now,  my  son,  that  I  have  replied 
to  your  question,  I  pray  you^  answer  isei» 
frankly.  May  I  believe  that  what  you  told 
me  is  true,  and  that  you  will  remeoifaar  yoia 
promise,  and  not  again  seek  intercourse  viA 
the  young  person  under  the  care  of  the  vctf- 
rable  lady  of  St.  Mary's  priory  ?^ 

^*  You  mean  my  cousiu  ?"* 

''  Perhaps  you  may  so  call  her ;  but  I  •* 
grieved  that  a  child  of  mine  should  thu*  ac- 
knowledge a  connexion  so  disgraceful.'" 

Basil  Sydney  had  ever  felt  and  ever  nutf- 
fested  a  profound  respect  for  liis  mother ;  sk 
had  been  to  him  the  beau-ideal,  not  only  of  ^  i 
that  was  kind  and  good,  but  of  all  that  ^ 
magnificent  and  admirable  in  woman ;  ^'ct  i^ 
the  moment  she  made  the  observation,  he  ^ 
how  little  he  should  desire  such  a  one  to'' I 
his  wife.  The  idea  of  the  beautiful  Ratfi^l 
being  considered  disgraceful  grated  so  painfii2.'l 
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on  his  feelings,  that  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing, **  so  highly  did  he  Uiink  of  the  young 
lady  she  alluded  to,  that  he  only  wished  to 
Heaven  she  could  be  considered  his  legal 
'tousin;  and  then,  indeed,  he  should  be  but 
too  proud  to  present  her  to  her  ladyship  as 
lier  daughter.** 

Lady  Sydney  had  lately  experienced  ooBtra^ 
diction  from   her  husband ;    she  was,  never- 
theless, ill  prepared  for  such  an  observatkm 
from  her  son.     She  had  relied  upon  his  prac- 
tising the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience;  and 
she    reproached    him   in  terms  so  bitter,   so 
severe,   that,  without  giving  the  promise  she 
required,   he   abruptly  left  her  chamber.     A 
'breach   with  her  son  was  a  matter  she  had 
'faever   calculated   upon;    and   she  relied   too 
'  Utrohgly   on    her   power    when    she    resolved 
'lliat  she  would  not  see  him,  previous  to  his 
-A^parture,    unless  he  made   what  she  could 
'tonsider  a  fitting  apology* 
t^'^  Basil  went  forth  in  no  geatle  temp^  to 
''*ii;ek  his  father,  and  found  the  baronet  eon- 
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sid<?rably  elated  by  two  oircum stances  :- 
first  was,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
accompamedj  or  rather  followed,  by  Ralpl^ 
"ffho,  almost  recovered,  looked  more  gre«o  fflrf 
picturesque  than  ever ;  the  second  ^as,  th*t  he 
had  just  been  brought  a  great  epeckled  dl«*, 
^0t  Loon,  as  it  was  commonly  caRod^  and  hew- 
hibited  it  to  his  son  with  evidetil  satis^M^tiaDi 
descanting  on  its  wondorful  Alness  for  itfi  inodf 
of  life,  and  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  by  displaying  one  of  his  beautifiil 
works* 

Jiic?if  I  trust,  my  dear  Basil,**  said  the  excell«t 
man,  whose  cheerfulness  ever  led  him  to  bop 
for  the  heat,  **that  you  will  in  a  little  tsn^ 
be  able  to  return  to  us;  despite  the  aflti- 
cipations  that  are  bruited  about,  I  dant  «J 
matters  will  be  settled  tranquilly.  I  ctniK 
believe  that  James  will  persevere  in  a  ptuaait 
ing  spirit ;  and  the  best  of  all  proofs  is,  tim¥ 
'  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  events  wbfch^ 
'  CUrred  here,  though  you  had  reason  to  ihivk^  | 
would  do  so:  our  friend,  too,  I  hope  ir^rf^ 
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ftlkd  «o  all  things  are  ordered  for  the  best^ 
from  the  formation  of  this  Loon,  whose  correct 
luuBc  I  would  have  you  rememher,  Basil,  is 
[Coltfrnbus   GlacialiSf  to    the   arrangement  and 

totion  of  the  *  great  globe  itself/     I  trust  I 
lall  have  a  pleasant  summer  of  it  4  and  I  have 
just    arranged   with  my   poor  follower  here, 
touching  A  pair  of  Lojia^  that  have  come  to 
.Ihis    downs  yonder,    being   anxious  to   secure 
-Aim    ali%'o;    Uiey  are   rare    birds,   and  little 
flia  known  of  their  habits.     All,  my  poor  boy! 
how  I  lament  that  your  time  is  so  totally  con- 
sumed without  the  freedom  which  I  wake  but 
^Ao  enjoy,  and  but  sleep  to  dream  of.     It  is  a  glo- 
■^  Tious  privilege  to  live  in  a  place  like  this  to  look 
up  to  the  clear  sky  of  heaven,  and  watch  those 
H(|plouds,  tablets  of  the  Almighty's  will,  whereon 
Abe  writes  his  behests  — to  commune  with  the 
H^iMMMi  and  bear  the  words  of  wisdom  in  their 
gurgUng  voices  — to  hail  the  landscape  as  a 
1,  and  cheer  to  the  gladsome  hills,  that 
Iwer  by  their  echoes.     Oh,  Basil!  it  would 
ik  my  heart  should  1  by  anjf  ci^^u^^tf^^  jbe 
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forced  to  leave  this  glorious  place — niy  bifti 
right  by  inheritance !     And  my  heart  pants  for 
the  titncj  my  son,  when  you,  too^   will  m 
it  as  I  do,''  m 

The  old  man  clasped  his  hands  in  ee&la^yt 
and  murmured  forth  a  prayer;   brief  it  migfct 
be  called  by  man,  but  of  magnitude  in  the  sigbl 
of  Him,  who  computes  our  feelings,  not  ouf 
words,     **  It  is  very  strange,"   he  eoDlioutxl, 
seating  himself  on  the  mai'ble  steps  of  a  ru*tir 
temple,  upon  whose  top  was   placed  a  do«f 
holding  a  branch  of  olive  lu  its  bill,  **  but  I M 
so   very    tranquil  —  so  very  happy,    I   otrotd 
sleep  on  these  stones,  where  all  is  so  pliciJ 
around  me.     Ralph,  there  must  be  one  or  tw 
of  your  pups  in  that  cover  of  seedling  oak* 
which  lies  to  the  left,  for  truly  I  hear*]  ;»  iii«l* 
ling  —  did  you  not,  Basil?'' 
•«^  I  thought  I  did,"  replied  his  son;  <*«Dii 
be  that  any  of  the  fawns  have  broken  infO'Ai 
enclosure?  or  some  of  the  forest   swinei  p<^j 
chance;  they  are  great  trespassers!      lodlCfL 
father,  you  countenance  all  manners  of  I 
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in  a  way  that  certainly  I  could  not  tolerate^ 
It  surely  must  be  the  wild  swine^  revelling 
among  the  young  trees.  See  to  the  cause, 
Ralph." 

^'  Ha  i  ha  V  said  Ralph,  chuckling,  but  not- 
withstanding keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
copse.  "  My  master  loves  to  see  everything 
enjoy  itself 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  boy,  you  were  not  going ; 
for,  despite  my  natural  trust  in  Providence^ 
there  is  so  much  peril  in  your  profession^  that 
my  heart  bleeds  for  you.  What  signifies  to  me 
the  fate  of  kingdoms  if  you  become  a  martyr  ? 
I  am  not,  I  confess,  patriot  enough  to  wish  your 
blood  to  be  sacrificed,  even  to  save  the  crown !" 

^^  Treason  f^  shouted  a  voice  from  behind  the 
temple.  ^^  Treason,  by  the  mass !  Mark  ye 
that.  Bill,""  exclaimed  Sergeant  Snap^em,  coming 
forward,  followed  by  three  or  four  soldiers. 
<<  Mark  it,  all  of  you,  boys ;  you  heard  what  he 
said,  as  well  as  I.^ 

•  From  the  very  copse  where  the  rustling  had 
attracted   Sir  Everard^s  attention,  issued   an 


officer  with  a  suitable  guard,  w ho^  touchiog  his 
o^  slightiy  to  the  astoni&bed  Ba^il,  pr^^co§d||4 
la  deprive  the  barouet  of  that  liberty  in.  v|iad| 
he  had  jii«t  heen  glorying^  fis  Ui^very  ho^ie^ 
of  earthly  blcssiogs.  ^^^   ^^   ,mMa9 

Sir  Kverard  seemed  so  petrified  by  thensfft- 
dity  of  the  transaction,  that  he  retnaioed  pfP- 
fectly  still  where  he  sat ;  while  his  soiif  vbo« 
brow  and  cheek  had  become  pallid  and  rigid  id 
marble^  cleBched  his  teeth  upon  bis  under  lip 
till  the  blood  burst  out  from  benentb  the  pr^ 
sure.  ^ 

^J*  Stand  up>  old  gentleman  r  ei^dfin^  t^ 
ruffianly  sergeant,  laying  Im  hand  upon  \h 
collar  of  the  baronet's  cloak. 

Without  a  word»  without  a  sound*  B^ 
stretched  his  arm  to  it^  full  extent^  and  s)«3iit  j 
the  insolent  a  blow  that  made  him  bit«  iM 
du»t  at  Sir  Everard's  feet;  he  theo  placed  l^il 
foot  upon  the  prostrate  body,  and  turningll 
the  officer^  in  the  firm,  clear,  but  deep  Mttl 
concentrated  rage,  (for  it  is  only  slj^t  l^fi 
which  makes  the  voice  tremulous^)  exdaioMili 
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-^•^^By  Ood*s  death,   sir,  If'JfcAiv  irbfti^  iif 

these   men,   lay   finger   upon  the  hem  of  my 

father's  garment,   you   shall   make  atonement 

with  youf  lives.     If  you^  sir,  bearing  the  King's 

uniform,    have    aught    to    allege    against'  thiif 

gietitletnan,  ptoduce  your  warrant ;  if  legaT,  it 

diall  ttot  be  disputed;  though — and  again,  by 

God*s  holy  death,  I  swear  —  it  shall  be  deariy 

.paid  for,*'  '* 

F^'^*  Basil!   Basil  r   exclaimed  Lady   Sydne// 

who,  though  she  had  resc»lved  not  to  make  peace 

with  her  son  till  he  had  rendered  a  suflScient 

apology,  had  followed  him  by  another  path  to 

the  plantations,  and  watched  even  his  &hado^v 

as  it  passed  over  the  green  and  level  walks,' 

with  a  fondness  which  only  a  mother  feels — 

**  Basil !  Basil  T  she  exclaimed,  throwing  heii^ 

rif   on    his   bosom,    **  destroy    not   yourself^ 

Sir^  continued  the  proud  yet  humbled  womaiij* 

fuming  to  the  otficer,  who  hod  dofftd  his  ca^ 

^^ben    she   appeared,   "  he  is   enraged  —  mad-L^ 

^■Mked  at  this  insult  to  our  house !     He  knowsP 

^Loi  what  he  says.    My  life  upon  his  loyalty.'^  ** 
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'*  Mother,'"  said  Basil,  dkengaging  him^s^lf 
froni  her  grasp,  **  this  is  no  place,  nu  seen* 
for  you;  withtlraw,  I  beseech  —  I  intreat  vou» 
Your  warrant,  sir,- — your  warrant? 

The  officer  presented  il  to  tiim,  and  Baal 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  in  form ;  but  his  Jbipn 
faded  to  a  still  more  gha&tly  paleoess,  wbflD  if^ 
read  that  his  father  was  accused  of  thai  whicb 
hundreds  had  died  for—**  favouring  and  seci«1* 
ing  outlaws,  and  obstructing  his  Majesly^t  ofi- 
cers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,^  and  thaii^ 
directed  hioi  to  be  forthwith  committed  la  ^ 
Tower,  until  a  fitting  opportunity  to  iryhia 
fur  the  same  occurred* 

Major  Ra}Tnond  had  by  this  time  jointti  ti»  i 
party,  with  many  of  the  domestics  fixm  dlj 
houfie ;  nor  was  there  wanting  a  bevy  of  ile# J 
foresters,  who,  at  all  times  jealously,  yei 
tiously,  watched  the  movements  of  tbe  soti&tf  I 
when  they  passed  near  their  ooverta,  Tl*ij 
reckless  fellows  had  burst  like  a  torrent 
the  enclosures ;  with  significant  gesture  tii'i^ 
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tain  Sydoey  aim!  to  each  other,  they  formed 
them^Wes  into  a  line  along  the  straight  mossy 
walk,  looked  to  the  touch -holes  of  their  guns, 
and  placed  their  hands  on  the  hafts  of  their  long 
knJvieB.  The  whole  scene  was  singular  and  im- 
poring.  Lady  Sydney  stood  by  her  son's  side; 
and  8ir  Everard,  more  collected  tlian  at  first, 
had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  bowing  to  the 
officer,  (whose  respectful  manner  showed  that 
he  had  a  very  disagreeable  duty  to  perform,) 
sorreodered  him&etf  without  a  word.  The 
sergeant  was  raised  by  some  of  bis  comrades ; 
b6  had  been  severely  punished,  for  blood 
stained  the  marble  step  be  had  lain  iiponi> 
but  suffering  had  increased  rather  than  abated 
his  ferocity,  and  he  pointed  out  to  the  atten^ 
tioit  of  the  officer,  Ralph  Bradwell,  who,  like 
a  faithful  dog,  was  following  the  footsteps  of 
hV  banished  master,  with  as  much  eagerness 
arif  he  had  been  on  bis  way  to  a  palace,  not  a 
pfiumJ  Id  an  instant  the  poor  fellow  was  seiz- 
f  edv  and  a  cord  bound  so  tightly  around  his 
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urists,  that  he  screamed  aloud  with  an  agooy 
that  caused  Sir  Everard  and  all  present  Ho 
remonstrate, 

"I  fear,'^  said  he  who  commanded  the  party, 
i^lhat  little  mercy  can  be  granted  to  one  whote 
disafiectioD  is  so  well  kno\vn.     Affidatits  hanfe 
been  made  that  this  creature  has  been,  not  only 
in  correspondence  with  many  offenders,  bi4t  h 
positively  acquainted  \^^th  the  hiding-place  of 
the  Outlaw,  upon  whose  head,  from  recent  dii- 
coveries,  an  increased  price  is  set-     Will  you, 
sir,  then,  use  your  influence   to  compel  this 
man  to  confess  what  he  knows  relative  to  one 
iw justly  obnoxious  to  the  Government  ?" 
,i(-*«  The  creature  would  not  understand  me; 
he  is  only  half-mtted,  as  all  here  can  testifyf'' 
replied  Sir  Everard,  '*  and  fias  ever  appeared 
sensible  of  only  two  emotions— *love  and  pain- 
•griif^  We  must  try  the  latter  then,  presentlyT 
replied  the  officer,  calmly :  and  seeing  a  mari- 
festation  of  tumult  amongst  the  foresters  ^^^ 
retainers  who,  as  they  approached  the  hous^i 
formed  a  considerable  and  irritated  party*  1^' 
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appeAled  to  the  loyalty  and  good  een»e  of  Major 
Kaymond  ^d  Captain  Sydney  to  keep  peace 
among  them  ;  upon  which  ^lajor  Raymofid 
very  wisely  took  upon  himself  to  tell  the  assem- 
JWy  that  evil,  not  good,  would  result  to  Sir 
ifaiiiiiV  Sydney  from  any  attempt  made  at 
nescue  or  violence. 

Im  iWhen  Sir  Everard  mounted  the  steps  of 
Sydney  Plcasance,  he  addressed  a  few  words 
to  his  faithful  and  bumble  Criends,  express* 
Iing^  a  hope,  which  certainly  he  did  not  Jefdj 
4hat  be  should  soon  be  again  among  them*  .ibi 
notl^  If  I  am  not  suffered  to  return,""  continued 
the  vencittble  man ;  he  paused,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  fiou'^B  arm,  and^  leading  him  forward, 

I  added  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion-  "  ■ 
i    **  I  bequeath  you  to  each  other  r 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  tlie  num- 
bers who  congregated  to  witness  his  departure. 
-In  the  walks,  avenues,  and  squares  of  Sydney 
^£lea8BOce«  mothers  held  up  their  infants  that 
Ittfl  look  might  rest  upon  and  bles^ii  tliem  ;   old 
^tnen  and  women  knelt  on  the  cold  earth,  and 
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by  the  way-side,  and  implored  the  jmsiiee  (doc 
the  mercy)  of  God  on  his  behalf;  young'  wA 
crowded  to  the  carriage  windows,  and  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  save  him,  or  to  die  lA  tt 
defence,  and  it  was  with  exceeding  diflkaitr 
they  were  restrained  from  acting  acoording  Id 
their  own  impulse ;  in  which  caae,  a  fiir  mm 
numerous  body  of  troops  would  have  totoA  it 
no  easy  task  to  convey  Sir  Bverard  a  priiW 
to  London. 

Lady  Sydney,  overwhelmed  but  not  oiff- 
thrown,  astonished  her  husband  by  declaritf 
her  resolve  of  sharing  his  captivity.    "VVW- 
cver  were  her  private  feelings,   she  was  *> 
proud  not  to  affect  a  total  disbelief  in  the  aed- 
sations  ])referred  against  him  ;  nor  was  it  ^ 
assured  by    the   commanding   officer  that  k 
could  not  be   so  accompanied,   that  she  <* 
sented  to  remain  at  Sydney  Pleaaance,  ^ 
might  be  almost  said  to  have  been  ooi^^i*^ 
into  a  garrison  from  the  number  of  soldieffl^ 
there,  until  his  MajestY"'s  pleasure  was  b^\ 
kno^\^l. 
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'  '  The  kind  old  gentleman  had  hoped  Uiat 
Ralph's  safety,  if  not  his  liberty,  was  secured 
bgr.  the  strong  interest  that  had  been  used  on 
^behalf. 

/  •  He  little  knew  that  in  the  back  stable-court, 

much  mirth  had  been  affcnrded  to  the  brutal 

aoldiery  by  the  poor  fellow's  sufiferiogs.     Un- 

lable  to  eiLtract  a  confession  or  a  word  from  the 

•Caithful  creature^  they  tortured  him  in  a  way 

with  which  they  were  but  too  familiar:   they 

dislocated  his  thumbs  with  their  cruel  screws, 

jdrew  blood  in   torrents  from  his  sides  with 

their  knotted  whips^  and  laughed  and  gibed 

•  in   bitter   mockery  at   the  contortions  which 

-iris    sufferings  excited;    and  ever  and    anon 

i;thc  only  words  that  burst  from  his  lips — ^his 

O|^oor,  innocent  lips,   swollen  and  black,   and 

--fOracked  with  pain,  were  —  "  Master,  master! 

riPoor   Ralph!     poor    Ralph f"^     Upon  which 

F^  4liey  laughed  and  jeered  more  loudly  than  be- 

^''ifpre ;  and  fearing  that  on  Sir  Everard's  depar- 

:  s^S^e  from  the  park  the  crowd  would  separate 

%hat  were  there  assembled,  and  perchance  some 
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of  those  stout  forestars  take  summaiy  TengeiBce 
into  their  own  hands,  they  threw  him  into  die 
very  kennel  where  it  had  bo  often  been  bis  pba- 
sure  to  feed  and  tend  his  favourite  dogs,  sayiiig 
that,  if  not  fit  food  for  them,  tbey  oould  hsag 
him  in  the  morning. 

But  the  dogs  did  not  desert  their  ftioid; 
they  licked  his  wounds  with  a  tenderness  whiek 
soothed  an4  appegs^  hisagonv :  and  it pIssMi 
Ood  that,  after  a  time,  be  fen  into  a  svert 
sleep  —  even  there  ! 

We  will  waken  him  and  others  in  the  neH 
volume. 


END   OF  THE   FIRST    VOLUME. 
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It  If  a  call  to  keep  the  spirits  aliTe 
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CHAPTER  I. 

For  entertainment  of  this  hour,  1 11  call 
A  race  of  people  to  this  place,  that  live 
At  Nature's  charge,  and  not  importune  Heaven 
To  chain  the  winds  up,  or  keep  back  the  storms, . 
To  stay  the  thunder,  or  forbid  the  hail 
To  thresh  the  unreap'd  ear ;  but  to  all  weathers, 
The  chilling  frost  and  scalding  sun,  expose 
Their  equal  face.    Come  forth,  my  swarthy  train ! 

Carew. 

"  A-HOY  !  my  lad ;  what 's  the  word  to- 
night P  'tis  dark  enough  for  *  Denward :'  though, 
as  we  are  now  situated,  methinks, '  Darkness," 
is  our  best  friend.'" 

"True  enough,  true  enough,^  replied  the 
party  questioned ;  "  but  our  word  to-night,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  may  be  *  Cheer  oh  !^  There ^s 

VOL.  II.  B 
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nothing  astir  in  the  forest  but  the  deer 
and  the  conies,  and  mayhap  a  sportsman 
or  so." 

^'  What  course  have  you  been  taking  f 
^^  Towards  New  Park,   and  up   that  way. 
Scatter,    I    believe,   took    the    path    towards 
Boldre  Wood.     Which  way  went  Lob  ?" 

*^  Heaven  knows !    but  I  suspect  wbererer 
there  was  the  best  chance  of  a  wild  turkey  or 
a  young  fawn ;  or,  mayhap,  if  be  put  on  the 
necessary  disgui^,  he  has  been  shriving  sobk 
poor  sinner,  and  discovering  a  state  secret;  or 
perchance,   as   a  fortune-teller,    worming  into 
the  confidence  of  an  old  aunt   with  a  pretty 
niece,  and  thus  drawing  upon  himself  a  cha- 
racter for  supreme  sagacity  when  he  tells  ho» 
she  will  be  woo'd  in  good  time,  wed  in  good 
tinie^  and  have  brats  in  good  time  :    all  wbicb 
strange  prophecies  will  doubtless  come  to  ps>^ 
if   the  maid    be  well-favoured   and   of  goo<i 
fortune.      Lob  has  an  eye  to  several  cbaoce^ 
—  the  new  chance,  which  is  political  — gB^ 
chance,  that  runs  so  often  upon    the  bank  fi 
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Fortune  till  she  stops  payment — bad  chance, 
that  is  ever  the  cliance  attendant  upon  po- 
verty— and,  above  all,  the  main  chance,  which 
if  a  man  look  to,  he  shall  seldom  want  a 
friend.     Have  you  been  out  to-day  P"** 

'*  But   little  ;    that  crutch   hitches  me   so 
cursedly  on  the  hip  that  I  cannot  beg  with- 
out making  most  horrible  faces ;  this  does  for 
the  gentlemen,  but  your  ladies  like  a  hand- 
some beggar, — with  what  a  grace  do  they  give 
alms  to  flattery,  and  charity  to  blue  eyes! 
Blue !   a  roadster  with  fine  blue  eyes  would 
make  a  fortune.     Your  black  are  too  piercing ; 
but  your  blue  are  holy  —  heavenly.     I  doubt, 
after  all,  if  I  shall  ever  get  as  much  by  pa- 
<     triotism   as  I  have 'got  by  beggary,  and  yet 
t    there  are  many  better  off  than  I :  my  tongue 
P    is  hardly  smooth  enough,  and  I  am  more  in- 
|.    dined    to    present    a  pistol  than  a  petition. 
^    ""Ods  fish  !  is  it  not  horrible  to  lead  this  life? 
#   I  wonder  what  we  shall  think  of  it  by  and 
si  by  when  we  bring  our  Oranges  to  the  best 
^  market  r* 
-S  b2 
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*^  Are  there  any  fresh  oDes  arrired  ?^  eaqmni 
his  cotiipanioni  eagerly. 

"  None;  but  a  fre^h  caf^go  is  expedsd 
either  at  Portsmouth  or  ToriMiy^  I  know  oot 
which ;  wherever  the  most  conYenieoc  laoding 
can  be  made.  Heaven  grant  we  have  soal^ 
thing  better  than  the  peels  l^ 

The  person  who  had  coramenced  the  conver- 
sation was  known  among  bis  cnmpamotis  by  t^ 
name  of  *'  Spritsail  ^  while  the  other,  as  chains 
teristic  of  a  certain  short,  grumbling  habit  bdti 
of  mind  and  body,  was  denominated  iti  that 
ruugh  sportiveness  **  Frost/^  Wl\eo  Fro^t  thsf^ 
tore  made  the   observaiion  regarding  orange 
pee1s,Spritsail  simply  bent  his  thumb hackirink 
intimating  that  some  one  was  within  hcafii^ 
to  whom,  perhaps,  such  free  speaking  tnigbfti^  I 
anything  but  agreeable.  Frost  muttered  beiwt^ 
bis  teeth,  shrugged  his  shoulders  expiwiaiid^ 
and,  without  farther  preface,   lifted  the  M  ^ 
a  huge  iron  cauldron,  which,  either  nidM^I 
ference  to  time  or  place,  appeared  adnipi 
adapted  for  a  witch's  etew^  and   pluogipf^l 
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a  flesh-fork,  brought  forth  from  the  boiling 
vessel  sundry  birds  and  [x>rtions  of  meat, 
which  he  rapidly  returned  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  review. 

rl  «  Good  cheer  I  agh  \  Who  to-night  ?'* 
**  Why,^  answered  Spritsail,  "  a  famous 
meeting  if  no  evil  happen  ;  Buck  heart »  Lob, 
Mumchance,  Hawk,  and  Buzzard;  gallant 
Scatter,  and,  mayhap,  more  of  the  crew — all 
good  men  and  true  !  Oranges,  ripe  and  fuU  * 
Where's  Dreadnought  ?'^ 
^'  **  There,^  replied  the  skipper,  again  point- 
ing with  his  thumb  in  the  same  direction  as 
before. 

Frost  gave  forth  a  long  and  eloquent  whistle, 
Aod  Heated  himself  upon  the  trunk  of  a  giant 
ik   that   had  been   laid   before  the  fire,   or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  stove  upon  which 

rhe  cauldron  stood. 
This    singular    rendezvous   of  the  Beggar 
B'Band,  as   they   were  designated,  and  as  they 
klso  named  themselves,  was  in  the  centre  of 
-^n  oak  oopae  near  Culverly^  where  \ixe  forest 
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in  tliOie>dA]p  «M?iMfi]L(IIM^ 

preient:   ihe  moAuw^fod 

impeFvioua  to  tbe  fctf  lofrr 

path  that  led  to  It  had 

once«  all  itnaf 

were  liable  to  fttt  isto^  tha 

ravines  wfaldtifcad  hi^jajao 

larged  as  la  rspder. 

ceeding  difficulty»  ninJiiaifc 

In  the  tery  ocntiejdf  tiheicapaa  Mb  (aflad  ad 

magnificent  oaks  spread  tride^tfiav  hit— h% 

either  as  a  protection  to^  or  a  mockety  of,  die 

grovelling  and  stunted  shrufaa  tliat  crovdel 

beneath  their  shadow.    Around  the  truaks  df 

these  trees  the  beggars  had  oanatructed  a  rafk 

habitation,  formed  of  green  bougha,  and  inltf^ 

woven  with  fern  find  bulrushes,  ao  as  to  pto^ 

duce  a  perfect  but  very  extensive  iBUtaW 

of  an  Indian  wigwam.    In  the  midat  they  In' 

raised  a  circular  wall,  about  three  feet  hi|k 

with  an  aperture  next  the  trunk  of  the  thidBeit 

tree,   in   which. they  could  bum   a  fire  nC* 

ciently  large  for  all  their  purposes  ;  while,  fir«i 
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its  peculiar  construction,  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  its  flatne  e\*eii  by  those  within  the  hut.     A 
singular  chitDney,  fonned  of  a  hollowed  tree^ 
conducted    the    smoke    to    the   very   topmost 
branches  of  the  oaks;  bo  that,  unless  from  a 
considerable   distance,   it  would  be  impossible 
even  to  fancy   that  aught  sheltered    beneath, 
I      but  the  common  denizens  of  the  forest, 
B      The  wigwam  was  sufficiently  picturesque  and 
uncomfortable  to  satisfy  the  moat  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  that  which  a  certain  friend  of  ours  calls 
*' ruraUty ;'"  the  walk  were  at  intervals  hung 
with   tattered  cloaks,  strange  misshapen  hats, 
women^s  gear  of  all  descriptions,  leather  dou- 
blets, long  rifles,  shooting  belts,  with  here  and 
there,  by  way  of  variety,  a  wooden  leg,  a  crutch, 
a  friar's  cloak,  and  a  wig,  formed  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  crown  of  n  devout  Franciscan  to  the 
very  life.     The  ground  had  no  other  covering 
I       than  that  which  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  be- 
B  stowed  upon  it ;  it  had  been  carpeted  by  green 
t      downy  moss,  which,  though  now  brown  and 
I      ftoddened,  was  still  soft  to  the  treads     Roots, 
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and  nearly  entire  trees,  were  hurleil  in  wioo» 
directions ;  aiid^  as  the  hut  waa  formed  into  tvo 
compartments,  there  was  a  division  over  wkicb 
hung  a  horseman's  cloak  of  many  MdsaMlaf 
considerable  length :  a  huge  torch,  formed  rf 
some  resinous  sub^lance,  flared  in  the  hrtnt 
that  penetrated  the  crevices  of  the  but,  d- 
thoygh  it  was  guarded  by  a  tin  plate  that  hoit 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  shield. 

It  must  have  been  already  perceived  that  thi"J 
preparation  and  arrangement  could  not  be  tkob^ 
sary  for  a  troop  of  simple  li^gars  ;  but  Aai 
poverty  was  merely  a  cloak  for  deep  politioi 
designs. 

There  is  a  certain  love  of  show  in  efttj 
bosom,  which  urges  men  onwards  to  9fpt<f 
rich  and  wealthy  when  they  are  really  the  a* 
trary  ;  but  to  seem  lowly  and  degnulfdi  i^ 
quires  a  stronger  motive  than  we  are  geKfl"? 
called  upon  to  exercise. 

When  Frost  threw  himself  upon  i^ 
bench,  he  remained  silent  for  some  raina'** 
and  then  abruptly   enquired  if  any  news  W 
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■  been  received  as  to  how  Sir  Everard  Sydney 
fared  in  tlie  Tower;  whether  it  was  likely^ 
from  late  advices  from  town,  that  he  would  lie 
brought  to  trial,  or  suffered  to  linger  on  in 
^priBon,  until  the  didturhances,  now  uniirersal 
over  the  country,  were  quelled  or  triumphant : 
to  thi*  Spritsail  returned  for  answer,  that  the 
King  was  too  busy  to  trouble  himself  with 
y  individual  caaes^  particularly  now  that  the  de- 
cided  and  ayowed  acts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  intetided  to 
pursue;  that  the  anxiety  felt  by  James  to 
prove  the  reality  of  a  prince  being  bom  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  had  cunjpletely  overthrowii 
his  self-pnsseaaion;  and  that  reports  were  indus- 
Iriously  circulatecl  in  all  directions,  tending  to 
fix  a  charge  of  imposition  upon  the  Queen  and 
the  Jesuits. 

Frost  sneered  at  this,  and  said,  the  Eng. 
_^li^h  of  the  matter  was,  that  Sir  Everard 
Hvould  be  set  at  liberty  when  his  health  was 
Hdestroyed  and  his  heart  broken ;  and  had  no 
Btoooer  concluded  his  prophecy,  which  was,  as 
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usual,  of  a  sharp,  duU^  bitter  nature,  than  the 
cloak  was  thrown  from  before  the  diYuioo  of 
the  tent,  and  the  Outlaw  atood  before  them. 
It  was  evident  he  had  been  traDsacting  bus- 
ness,  for  the  trunk  of  a  huge  tree,  the  rooti 
of  which  had  been  trimmed   so  as  to  fin 
the  rest  that  supported  it,   was  covered  ovff 
with    papers   and   parchments;    and   a  sober 
sedate  gentleman  was  seated  before  them,  te 
liead  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  hia  whde  ap* 
pearance   betokening   intense    thought     Tk 
Outlaw  looked  to  much  greater  advantage  here 
than  when  we  before  encountered  him  :  his  uB 
manly  figure,  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  exprfr 
sion  of  his  countenance,  tallied   well  with  tbt 
rude  hut,  and  untameil  apf>earance  of  thepb<^ 
and  its  inmates. 

"  And  so,''   said  he,  addressing  himself 
Frost,  with  a  stern  look,  "  I  find  you  at  yoo: 
old  prognostics :  methinks  you  ought  to  hJ^- 
been    called    *  Raven  Frost,'   for  the  croak 
ever  in  your  throat.     You  would  be  though* 
a   patriot.      Ilah  !  —  know    you    not   that  ^^ 
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patriot  cares  not  if  his  bed  be  hard,  his  fare 
scanty,  his  deeds  unrecompensed,  his  life  for- 
feit ;  nay,  his  reputation — that  essence  of  the 
honest  mind, — his  very  reputation  tainted, 
so  that  his  end  be  answered.  England  has 
given  birth  to  patriots — men  who  proved  their 
faith  on  the  scaffold,  and  amid  the  flames — 
men  whose  names  shall  go  down  to  posterity 
surrounded  by  a  halo,  and  crowned  by  a  bless- 
ing !  — men— 

'  Who  through  a  cloud. 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
Have  reared  God's  trophies  and  his  work  pursued.' 

It  is  such  who  consecrate  our  native  land,  and 
will  do  so  to  all  eternity !  We  have  yet  to 
learn  if  there  be  such  remaining  amongst  us — if 
the  spirit  be  gone,  though  the  name  endures. 
As  to  Sir  Everard,  think  ye  not  that  the  Lord 
can  deliver  him,  if  such  be  his  pleasure  ?  And 
if  not,  whether  he  die  on  the  scaffold  or  in  his 
cell,  he  will  die  as  a  Christian  and  a  martyr.**^ 
*^  He  shall  not  die  P  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
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-who  was  called  Dreadnought,  and  wliq,  unckr 
this  cognomen,  played  many  and  disthiguisbed 
parts  during  the  great  revolution  ;— «'  there  is, 
I  say,  no  danger  of  his  death  ;  James  dare  not 
now  destroy  a  single  soul  in  prison.  It  b  vdl, 
my  friend,^  and  he  turned  to  the  Outlaw  as  he 
spoke,  ^*  that  you  do  not  merely  poetise  yotv 
patriotism;  it  is  too  devoted  for  the  compre> 
hension  of  half  the  well-meaning  men  and  tnie 
of  the  present  day.'' 

The  Outlaw  smiled.  "  It  may  be  so ;  but 
^vith  me  it  has  been  no  sluggard,  as  you  veil 
know.  Father  Omnipotent  F"  he  exclaimed,  ^ 
the  tone  and  with  the  manner  of  one  who  is  it 
once  sincere  and  sarcastic  — 

"  *  New  foes  arise, 
Threut'iuDg  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chaius; 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  ravening  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw."' 


And  then,  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  he  add^ 
"  Speak  to  that,  Frost ;  good  friend,  I  canooi 
suit  me  to  men's  humours ;  my  heart  is  so  (^ 
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of  this  great  cause,  that,  I  fear  me,  sometimes  I 
do  not  make  the  submission  I  ought  to  the 
tempers  and  the  ways  of  those  whose  hearts 
may  be  as  pure  as  mine, — ay,  purer;  but  it 
hurts  me  when  regret  or  mistrust  trembles  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  call  themselves  our 
friends.^ 

*^  I  would  die  for  the  cause,'*'  said  Frost, 
earnestly. 

"  Ay,  ay,*"  answered  he  of  the  table ;  "  but 
dying  thou  wouldst  grumble."*^ 

**  The  devil 's  in  it,  if,  when  a  man  is  dying, 
he  may  not  grumble,^  retorted  the  other: 
*'  here  have  I  been  pranking  and  mumming 
about  the  country  for  more  than  six  months, 
herding  with  vagabonds — in  danger  from  sol- 
diers, thieves,  and  bailiffs — the  three  perils  of  a 
decent  man^s  life ;  now  here,  now  there,  till  I  am 
almost  ragless,  quite  pennyless,  without  a 
nightcap  to  my  head,  or  a  spur  to  my  heel; 
and  not  daring,  when  weary  or  footsore,  to 
mount  one  of  the  forest  horses  lest  I  should  be 
discovered ;  while  they,  grinning  in  my  face. 
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indidgeiiii 

thflD,  if  I  db  bulifUDftff^  id 

hSlvtffe  i   Bmrm/k  m&nfi  oi 

hikewaraiMnP: 

<<  Faith,  nari 
who  had  ohngad  hk'thMgliilbUoQltoJvtee 
of  ease  and.  vttniliiaiiM  <^^^tMfil*iw  flowrf 
you  of  wamneia  of  nj^  kU  f  Sibite^ia*  «M 
honesl:  fidbiw^  ind  'ab>v«iir^ 
bear  wittiea%  were  ha.i 
those  despatches,  which  are  enough  to 
men  mad  T  • 

**  If  they  are    not  io    already/ 
Froat,  determined,  it  would  aeem,  to  iodnlgeii 
the  last  grumble.    *^  What  are  you  wa 
for.  Sprit,  with  your  eye  to  the  comer?* 

*^  Just  for  the  signal.  Frosty :  three  i 
from  a  forest  flint  at  the  loop^Kiie  of  tbes^  | 
ward  boundary,  and  then  I  remoTe  the ' 

''  Ha,  ha  l""  laughed  Dreadnought.    **  Ho*  I 
wilt  never  have  done  with  i^tdfcelaieaBt  ■*? 
dog,  to  the  end  of  thy  natural  Hfe  P 

'<  Augh  r  exclaimed  Froaty.<«  ^hat 
wit  I'' 
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'*  Verily,  thou  belongest  to  the  Grumble- 
tonians,^  said  Dreadnought,  "  and  art  sorry 
when  thou  hast  no  pretext  for  anger.  What 
wouldst  take  never  to  find  fault  with  anything 
during  the  term  of  thy  natural  life  P^ 

^^  Take !«- why  it  would  kill  me.  Grum- 
bling is  an  Englishman's  birthright,  and  re- 
freshes both  body  and  soul."^ 

"  Three  flashes  r  exclaimed  Spritsail,  with 
much  glee,  **  and,  by  their  quickness,  I  'm  sure 
it  is  Hawk." 

^'  We  shall  have  a  full  meeting,  and  our 
Frost  will  thaw  in  the  briskness  of  Burgundy ; 
%vhile  I  shall  grow  merry  with  what  I  prize 
more  than  all  your  foreign  drugs.^ 

So  saying,  the  bold  but  reflective  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  for  such  was  indeed  the  Dreadnought 
of  this  outlawed  band,  returned  to  the  inner 
division  with  a  sobered  demeanour  and  a  quiet 
air,  much  at  variance  with  his  gay  and  careless 
bearing  when  such  bravery  was  policy. 

Of  all  those  whom  interest,  aflection,  and, 
last  and  greatest,  patriotism,  drew  around  him, 
none  were  more  devoted,  more  sincere,  than  he 
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whom  William's  gratitude  afterwards  create 
Earl  of  Marcheniont.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  a 
proud  thing  to  think  of  such  a  man ;  to  trace 
his  career  from  his  first  election  into  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  in  1665,  wheOt  upoo  bis  remon* 
strating  against  the  establishment  of  garrisons 
to  k«ep  down  the  people,  be  was  committed  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  suffered  imprisonment  there  and  at 
Stirling  Castle  for  more  than  two  j^ears*  It  is 
heart-cheering  to  note  his  career;  to  call  to 
remembrance  his  unfailing  honesty,  bis  con- 
stant cheerfulness,  his  uncompromising  bravery: 
the  romance  of  bis  adventures  are  worthy  a 
poet's  pen  ;  his  journey ings  to  and  from  Hol- 
land under  varioua  disguises,  bis  practising 
medicine,  quackery,  and  astrology,  all  with 
skill,  and  all  in  a  way  to  cover  his  designSf 
form  one  of  those  romances  of  real  life  which 
put  fiction  to  the  blush. 

When   he  re-entered   the  inner  division 
drew  the  cloak  closely,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
contemplating  the  still  and  unmoved  features 


,  he'    1 
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of  his  colleague  and  friend:  apparently  the 
scrutiny  pleased  him  but  little,  for,  after  a 
pause,  he  heaved  a  sigh  so  heavy  that  the 
Outlaw'^s  attention  was  attracted  from  the  docu- 
ments he  was  perusing,  and  he  looked  up  at 
Sir  Patrick,  whom  we  may  still  for  the  present 
cxintinue  to  distinguish  by  his  sobriquet  of 
*'  Dreadnought.*^ 

^*  There  is  one  cause,  one  serious  cause, 
for  disquiet  here,  my  friend,^  said  the  Outlaw, 
in  reference  to  the  papers  he  was  peruslog, 
*'  and  only  one;  yet  it  is  one  of  magnitude. 
Do  you  not  note  how  moderate  are  the  views 
which  William  of  Nassau  entertains  towards 
Papistry  ?^ 

**Call  you  them  moderate?  I  should  call 
them  only  humane.*** 

**  Humane  !**  repeated  the  Outlaw  bitterly  ; 
<*  I  would  show  to  them  the  humanity  they 
showed  to  others  —  the  stake,  the  axe,  the 
brand  !     What  said  the  King  of  Israel — ^'' 

"  Hold,  my  friend  — we  are  Christians  f^  in- 
terrupted his  companion.     ^*  Revenge  is  not 
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thm,  yet  wcHiU  LjMl/i 

pie.     Wt iharidAiwn hHimflJiqq ib  boc    .^ 

The 
mur 


i?    .Si-' 


£?en  thein  wlMlLe^  '^ 

When  aU  our  flAm  wonUppWiiMhMUiii;'' 
Foigqt not; ^fci^  l>WlitfPlliti  lHiiH»lMifcl|A 

'<  But  I  wfli  not  MgUK  MMitpQiiiir  with>]rai»'^ 

continued :  '^  yet  this  I  do  nj,^  and  Iw  fai^ 
his  brows  with  the  fierce  and  detmniiMil  » 
pression  of  one  with  whose  fmrpiMe  it  worid^  i 
vain  to  combat,  *^  that  if  these  go  forth  iss  tkf 
are,  they  will  chill  the  ardour  of  oar  tut 
friends,  and  baffle  Nassau^  own 
They  shall  not  go  forth  thus  T 

He  seised  a  pen,  and  prepared  to  ahsr  ^  I 
documents:  for  a  moment  hia  fiieal  ^1 
petrified  with  astonishment  at  the  dariif^l 
his  purpose.  At  length,  graaftfng  the  1^1 
of  the  Outlaw,  he  implored  him,  at  \mi  f^\ 
the   present,    to  forbear;    and    pointed  ' 
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to  him  the  danger  he  incurred  £eom  both 
parties  by  such  a  deed.  The  Outlaw  laughed 
him  to  scorn  as  he  pronounced  the  word  **  dan- 
ger,"' and  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink  as  he 
laughed.  Dreadnought  persisted  that  if  WiU 
liani  of  Nassau  discovered  the  alteration,  he 
would  be  so  enraged  as  to  bury  the  remtoi- 
brance  of  his  services  in  oblivion,  and  think 
only  of  his  rashness. 

Again  the  Outlaw  laughed :  ^'  Did  his  friend 
believe  so  meanly  of  him,  as  to  suppose  him 
capable  of  caring  for  reward  F'* 

^^  No:  but  he  was  assured  that  altering  in 
any  degree  that  which  he  had  written  would, 
by  the  Prince,  be  accounted  little  short  of  trea- 
son. Others,"  he  judiciously  hinted,  ^^  would 
be  implicated  in  the  charge.*^ 

*^  Indeed  !^-then  say  it  was  /  who  did  it  ! 
What  do  I  care?  I  dread  no  censure  but  that 
of  my  God  or  of  my  consdence.*^ 

^*  My  dear  and  respected  friend,^  said  Dread- 
^lought,  mildly,  **  you  will  undo  your  useful* 
^less  by  this   impetuosity  :   argue  the  matter 
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"  Coolly  r  interrupted  the  Outlaw,  ii'ith 
one  of  his  startling  and  vehement  bursts  of  an- 
ger ;  "  coolly  !  —  talk  of  coolness,  when  the 
liberties  of  millions  —  of  English  million*  are 
concerned  t  God's  benison  be  on  us  !  What  I 
are  Knglishmen  about  to  talk  of  eootneu  upon 
such  a  subject  ?  And  you,  toop  whose  veins 
are  as  rich  as  if  the  concentrateiJ  blood  of  a 
hundred  patriots  flowed  within  their  channels; 
— yof/  to  reason  thus  !  — There  —  jitit  up  your 
Orange  manifesto — 1  will  none  of  it;  nay,  put 
It  up,  I  say  i  One,  at  the  risk  of  a  dear  friend 
now  in  a  lonely  prison,  did  I  get  printed,  and 
circulated  secretly  ;  another,  which  was  found 
in  your  own  cloak  by  a  youth  who  will  here- 
after shout  loudly  and  clearly  in  the  good 
cause,  he  presented  to  me  in  that  loathsome 
den  where  I  communed  with  earth- worms  and 
putridity  for  three  lone  dreary  nights — he 
broyght  it  me ;  it  was  an  act  of  peril,  for  his 
father's  house  was  bcleagued  by  the  enemies  of 
God's  faith  :  aud  it  is  miraculous  to  note  what 
weak  and  feeble  vessels  are  consecrated  to  do 
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tbe  Lord^s  pleasure ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  fdlhful  fool,  who  ha»  no  skill  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  beasts  and  birds,  he  woiikl  not 
have  diecovered  the  meaning  of  the  private 
4%Det  upon  these  despatches*"' 

^'  And  what  am  1  to  do  with  the«e  doco- 
ments  ?  ■'  enquired  hi«  friend  ;  "  you,  and  you 
only,  are  the  pcTK^n  entrusted  with  the  ar* 
rangements  for  the  circulation  of  them  ;  from 
first  to  last  all  secret  correspondence  has  pasaeti 
through  your  hands ;  and  now,  at  this  alarm- 
ing  eri&is,  to  throw  up  such  matters,  merely 
because  they  do  not  exactly  tally  with  your 
preconceived  opinions,  is  surely  not  fair,  either 
towards  the  people  or  the  Prince ;  besides,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  temporize,  and  you  will 
not  suspect  my  loyalty  if  I  tell  you  I  cannot 
go  tbe  hame  lengths  that  you  do."" 

**  Oh,  that  all  men's  blood  would  leap  and 
bound  like  mine,"  exclaimed  the  Outlaw  with 
a  strong  burst  of  passion  *—  "  or  that  my 
ears  were  closed  for  ever"^ !  '  Necessary  to 
temporize,"  —  and  is  it  you  who  talk  of  such 
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neeesaky  I  And  the  nation  talked  of  it  wM 
they  recalled  a  lewd,  debauched,  effeminite 
scion  of  a  despicable  race  to  succeed  the  rukr 
of  England,  who  made  her  enemies  tremble  u 
a  frown,  and  rejoice  even  at  the  shadoirof  i 

,  Bfntle :  \h  the  crown  —  the  bauble  gltttenflf 
on  the  brow,  serving  to  thrall  and  gSd  it> 
narrow  limits,  'tis  that  ye  English  love;  whit 
care  ye  for  the  man  !  Oh,  if  Richard  Ctm^ 
well  had  been  but  like  his  father,  what  mv^ 
we  not  command  !  Canst  solve  me  a  mystw* 
The  lion  whelps  not  cats,  nor  the  tiger  ape*,- 
yet  great  men  produce  foolg,  and  caD  tbP 
children  !  Would  that  all  such  were  stnogW 
in  the  birth;  and  then,  perchance,  maolEii' 
might  mend  !  M^ell  may  8ir  Everanl  »f 
*  'twas  but  a  change  of  kings.'*  ^ 

**  Think  of  it  more  coolly,  or,  if  that  wofd  d- 
fend  yon,  more  rationally ;  I  suppose  a  pitrio^ 
may  be  rational:  and  trust  me,  the  time^ 
come  when  you  will  thank  me  for  such  sdficf 

'  Do  as  his  Highness  wishes  in  this  matter,  W 
when  he  arrives  you  can  reason  with  hun  cjto' 
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ly  on  the  necessity  for  stronger  measures :  it  is 
better  to  croas  the  ford  with  care,  than  to  turn- 
ble  in  with  boldness*^ 
i^      "  That  is  a  Scottish  proverb,  1  suppose."** 
^^     ^^  Which  accounts  for  its  wisdotn.^^ 
^^     Both  reniained  silent  for  a  considerable  space 
f     of  lime,  and  the  Outlaw,  notwithstanding  his 
'*     fiery  zeal»  saw  good  cause  for  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  by  Sir  Patrick ;  for 
he  perused  again  and  again   the  parchments, 
turned  them  over  and  over,  made  sundry  me- 
moranda, signed  one  or  two  documents,   and 
folded  up  his  papers  in  a  large  envelope :  his 
friend  banded  him  a  amall  flat  box  containing 
wafers,    but    the  Outlaw  appeared    perfectly 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  being  more  particular 
)    in  times  of  peril  than  in  those  of  peace ;  for  he 
drew  forth  some  wax,    and   affixed  a  seal  to 
^0jtkal  iK'hicb  he  bad  written,  with  as  much  care 
1^8  he  would  have  used  had  he  been  the  occu* 
ol  a  palace,  instead  of  a  hoveL   The  sound 
many  voices  came  from  the  outer  room ;  andj^  i 
be  arose  from  the  table,  he  could  not  help 
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expressing   impatience    that   men   so   situated 
Hhould  indulge  in  such  senfteleas  mirth. 

**  Know  ye  not,'*''  replied  his  comrade,  **  thmt 
a  grain  of  joy  seasons  wonderfully  a  peck  of 
sorrow?  men  arc  ne'er  the  worse  for  a  little 
wholesome  merriment  —  the  bow  that  is  aye 
strung  will  soonest  break  ;  and  there  is  some 
chapi  who  wisely,  but  *  mighty  prettily,*  as 
my  old  companion,  puppy  Pepys,  would  have 
said  had  lie  been  here,  expresses  himself,  that 
*  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running 
through  tlie  pearl  chain  of  all  the  virtues/ 
I  love  to  see  the  young  happy ;  few  of  our 
friends  without  have  numbered  thirty  sum 
mers,  and  we  cannot  look  from  them  for 

briety  which  nearly  threescore  give/'' 

**  You  saw  Zuylestein  ?"'' 

^'  I  did ;  and  it  excited  the  quality  you  have 
just  condemned,  in  no  small  degree,  to  note  the 
grave   Dutchman's   consternation    on    marking  ^ 
my   poor    countenance    beneath    a   fr 
just  after  he   had   offered   his  congra 
to  James  on  the  birth  of  a  prince.'^ 
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*^  Was  there  much  tumult  outside  9"^ 
*^  Not  a  great  deal.  He  would  have  been 
better  received  but  for  the  King'^s  guards,  who 
restrained  the  people.  I  know  too,  from  good 
authority,  that  Louis  of  France  has  been  ge- 
nerous enough  to  offer  assistance  to  James, 
which  the  infatuated  man  has  rejected.^ 

*'  Ood  has  hardened  his  heart,  as  He  did  the 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians  of  old,  for  their  own 
destruction.  I  will  dispose  of  these  papers  in 
the  fittest  manner.  Shall  we  look  forth  upon 
the  night,  or  join  these  revellers  ?^ 

^*  Let  us  join  them,  by  all  means,''  said  Sir 
Patrick ;  ^*  it  is  ill,  treating  coldly  those  whose 
hearts  and  souls  are  devoted  to  our  cause -—to 
their  cause,  indeed,  I  may  call  it,  for  they  have 
made  it  their  own  by  services  of  danger,  urged 
-flP  by  most  becoming  zeal.^ 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Most  vertiiaus  virgin,  borne  of  hevenly  berth, 

That,  to  redeeroe  thy  woeful  parent's  head 

l>am  tyrant  rage  and  ever-dyiog  dread. 

Hast  wandered  through  the  world  oow  long  a  day, 

\m  ceassest  not  ihy  weary  *oles  lo  lead  ; 

What  grace  hath  thee  now  hether  brought  this  way? 

When  the  Outlaw  ret u rued  to  the  conipan 
of  equally  zealous,  but  more  reasonable  meni 
he  found  that  all  he  bad  expected  were  present 
save  one — hhn  who  was  called  Bttckheart^  be- 
cause of  his  fondness  for  the  chase,  and  the 
extreme  eagerness  with  which  he  followed  up 
his  game)  hunting  both  man,  woman,  and  beast, 
whenever  lie  fancied  a  necessity  for  such  sport. 
Some  of  the  party  were  accounting  for  hi^  ab- 
sence at  the  expense  of  a  nymph,  about  whom 
lie  rhapsodized  as  being  of  marTellous  beauty* 
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the  wife  or  mistress  of  a  tumbling,  juggling 
knave,  who,  it  was  shrewdly  suspecteil,  coukl 
be  of  use  to  both  parties  whenever  he  was  paid 
for  it;  caring^  in  truths  for  neither,  and  serving 
either  by  serving  himself. 

The  outlaws  {for,  indeed,  they  all  more  or 
less  merited  such  distinction)  discoursed  freely 

^  upon    state   affairs,   and    argued    without    the 

V  remotest  respect  to  the  opinions  of  men  in 
|>ower.  Those  who  remembered  the  cut-and- 
hlsish  style  of  the  cavaliers  of  Charles's  court, 

k  would  have  recognised  but  few  remnants  of 
thiLt  school  in  any  of  the  persons  present*     The 

M    partisans  of  James  afi'ccted  greater  quietness 

tand  steadiness  of  demeanour,  and  their  oppo- 
Beats  were  still  more  reserved.     William  and 
^ary  were  strict  in  their  discipline  and  con- 
'dliet  {  and  James  put  on  a  garb  of  morality  in 

Iihe  latter  days  of  his  reign^  which,  we  may  at 
hfB^t  hope,  was  also  one  of  sincerity.  These 
ivcsMises— tor  men,  it  may  be  insensibly,  emulate 
iHllieir  masters  — combined  to  render  the  gentle* 
.    W4*ii  of  both  parties  oool  and  considerate :  they 
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the  CwwMmMkm  Oier  xti^  #iQMl9i4/«' 
vfaoemi  like  the  9yitp(i(w%jQ«^ 
finrlh  ID  th»€9aimima^^.^k^ 
cbmuse  of  bdng  t^Md  .#i^h  ffa^MiHiiHi  ;;i(l*'l* 
notwitbitaadiqa  Jiit:  Wjh  ifyitlft  Jili..»Jl** 
for  actinia  M^taqptinttf  «|«,  ifcigpjii  «r 
boiM*ty»  teeny  )eo|^.ii|pM4^        Si*|» 

who,  fonriiigjft  ]|bllWni,n«4Nbr^7i^^ 
which  hed  l]!fcafi.tpd».«itbi3Md|^«^p^ 
appointed  at,  and  disaetkfied  witb»>  eny  chtff^ 
because  no  change  ooidd  come  up  to  his  ■*' 
ginary  perfectioo.    Still,  it   is  almost  iafi^ 
sible,  in  these  far  colder  daye,  to  imagiDe  tq^ 
at  all  approaching  to  the  veQeratioQ  wilb  el 
this  extraordinary  maa  wee   i^erdcd  hj^ 
associates,  who  rarely  disputed  hia  otni* 
knowing  how  repeatedly  he  had  proved  )mi 
cerity,  and  how  implicitly  William  tnutoiii> 
in  most  important  transactions. 

The  evening  advanced :  the  burgusdyr:0'| 
Sir  Patrick'^s  favourite  beverage,  knowa^i' 
present  time  by  the  name  of  toddy^  did  tk^' 
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work  ;  and  when  the  sentinel  on  the  look-out 
announced  the  signal  of  three  sparks  of  forest 
flint,  it  was  with  a  no  very  steady  hand  that 
he  who  had  charge  of  the  portal  unclosed  its 
entrance.  There,  truly,  was  Buckheart;  but, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  present,  not  alone,  for 
he  brought  with  him  an  old  woman,  and  a 
stripling  youth,  who  appeared  sadly  discon- 
certed by  the  scene  and  the  assembly. 

Disconcerted,  however,  though  the  youth 
might  be,  he  was  not  more  so  than  the  com- 
pany into  which  he  was  so  unceremoniously 
introduced  ;  and  the  Outlaw  rated  Buckheart 
in  no  moderate  terms  for  his  imprudence  in 
thus  bringing  strangers  to  their  retreat. 

"  If  it  please  ye,  sir,''  said  the  youth,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  *^  we  have  been  jour- 
neying from  Beaulieu,  on  our  way  to  Hythe, 
to  cross  the  Southampton  water,  where  we  seek 
to  arrive  ere  night,  if  it  be  possible ;  but  our 
path  was  sore  beset  by  the  soldiery,  and  we  hid 
in  a  neighbouring  thicket,  where  this  gentle- 
^  'tvMtn  discovered  us,  and  accused  us  of  being 
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spies,  w  lichj  Ood  ktiows !  is  far  from  cmr  liearft 
or  inten  iotis.  My  mother  is  weary,  and  sso  am 
I;  but  if  it  ulease  vou  to  grant  us  a  little 
rest  and  ^e  desire  is  to  pro- 

ceed on  QUI 

«  Weary,  e  only  arrived  th«« 

far  on  your  g  dr!"  said  Dread- 

nought.    "  it  Southampton?** 

**  We  iondonj  an  it  please 

you,''  replied  the  boy 

"  To  London  !^  repeated  the  same  gentle- 
man ;  for  the  Outlaw  had  stood  apart,  and  Witt 
scrutinising  both  the  old  and  the  young  irith 
intense  interest.  **  And  to  what  purpo0e  do  y^ 
journey  to  London  ?** 

The  youth  looked  at  his  mother,  who  appa- 
rently made  some  sign,  for  he  hesitated,  and 
turned  pale. 

**  Come,  come !  this  freemasonry  will  ^ 
serve :  speak  the  truth  !"  ^    ^ ' 

«  The  truth  I''  repeated  the  Outlaw,  and  ift 
the  sound  of  his  deep  voice  the  lad  startiM 
and  looked  round;  but  the  spot  on  wHcfrttfe 
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speaker  stood  was  so  completely  in  the  shade, 
that  he  could  discover  only  the  outline  of  his 
figure. 

^^  Speak  quickly,  young  sir,^  said  Sir  Patrick, 
^^  for  if  you  do  not,  there  is  a  way  to  make 
your 

^^  Gentlemen,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  threaten 
where  threats  are  uncalled  for.     I  deny  your 
right  to  question  me ;  you  can  work  no  evil 
out   of  my  plain  intent,"  replied   the  youth, 
whose  slight  and  boyish  figure  grew  into  dig* 
nity  from  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  which  even 
his  peasant  frock  could  not  conceal.     *^  I  deny 
your  right;  yet,  as  matter  of  courtesy,  will  in- 
form you  that  we  are  going  to  London  to  visit 
a  friend  who  is  both  sick  and  in  trouble."" 
"  His  or  her  name,  stripling  ?" 
"  It  "s  a  she — it 's  a  she  !""  vociferated  Sprit- 
sail.     ^*  The  lad  has  an  eye  to  the  petticoats 
already ;  you  may  see  that  by  his  jaunty  air, 
and  the  style  with  which  his  hat  bobs  fore  and 
j  alt:    he"s  the  cut  of  a  three-decker   middy. 
,  Wilt  sail  with  me,  boy  ?^ 
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**  I  like  a  steady  sailer,''  replied  the  youth, 
lialf  smiling;  *'you  carry  too  much  sidl.'^ 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  for  ufion  Sprit  the 
burgundy  had  made,  inoderately  speakiDg,  a 
jiligh t  iiii pression . 

*'  This  is  no  jesting  matter,  we  are  siir- 
rounded  with  foes,  and  yet  that  witling  bring*, 
tnayhap,  spies  amongst  us ;  let  us  see  to  it  in 
time,^  continued  8ir  Patrick  ;  "  and  with  defer 
ence  to  our  friend,  I  would  suggest  that  thes# 
two  be  kepi  bh'ndfold  and  apart  for  some  days, 
until  they  choose  to  disclose  their  names  and  . 
purposes.^  ^H 

The  lad  seemed  sorely  distressed*  but  the        ' 
woman  maintained  a  rigid  and  even   a  sullen 
silence. 

*'  Tlicre  is  no  disgrace  attends  him  whom  woi 
would  visit,"  said  the  youth,  at  last,  "  our  dis- 
grace to  us  who  seek  him/"*  j 

"  Who  then  is  the  friend  of  whom  you 
spoke  P""^ 

**  Sir  Everard  Sydney,*"'  replied  the  boy, 
blushing,  while  a  murmur  running  from  lip  to 
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lip  gave  token  of  the  astonishment,  which  so 
unexpected  an  announcement  created. 

The  Outlaw  at  once  sprang  forward,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  boy^s  forehead^  pressed 
back  his  head,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  view  his 
features  distinctly:  the  examination  was  evi- 
dently unpleasing  to  the  youth,  who  endea- 
voured to  avoid  the  universal  gaze  which  now 
was  fixed  upon  him;  he  turned  pale  and  red 
within  a  moment's  compass,  and  at  last,  burst- 
ing into  a  flood  of  tears,  flung  himself  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  aged  companion,  who  folded  her 
cloak  over  him,  so  as  to  preserve  him  from  far- 
ther scrutiny. 

**  Oh,  why  did  you  tell— why  did  you  tell  r 
she  whispered,  while  pressing  the  boy  in  her 
arms ;  **  but  never  heed  —  never  heed  r 

**  Take  the  lad  in,""  said  the  Outlaw.  **  And 
you,  be  you  what  you  may,  chide  not  the  young 
for  truth-telling.'" 

A  sort  of  convulsive  shudder  passed  through 
the  woman's  frame  as  she  obeyed ;  and  ever 
and  anon  she  cast  a  furtive  glance  of  strange 
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tain,  and  sratod  him>L-lf  at  the  nitl 
have  before  noticed :  he  then  fixe 
intently  on  the  woman,  as  she  spoki 
moaning  tone  to  the  affrighted  jc 
either  from  fatigue,  or  some  hidden  i 
tinued  to  sob  ^iolentlj. 

**  Ood  be  merciful  to  us  P  said  tl 
**  these  are  fearful  times,  when  the 
quire  the  sorrows  of  age  without  if 
Hast  thou  spoken  truth  ?'' 

'*  As  Heaven  sees  me,  such  was  ot 
Sir  Everard's  son  is  with  the  King,  i 
man  has  none  to  soften  the  griefs  of 
he  is  the  only  father  I  ever  knew,  ai 
bid  that  I  should  leave  him  thna  in 
tremity.     We  can  journey  on  fbot»  1 
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to  ascertain  if  it  had  taken  effect ;  the  light  was 
full  upon  his  face,  and  the  youth,  shrinking 
back,  clasped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed, 

'*  The  Outlaw  of  St.  Mary's !" 

"  Even  so,^  replied  the  patriot ;  "  but  such 
is  not  more  strange  than  that  you  should  be 
Rosalind  Sydney !  Rise  up,  young  lady ;  I 
blush  to  see  you  act  a  lie,  though  you  disdain 
to  speak  one.  Fie !  fie  upon  H !  to  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature,  and  wander  forth,  trimmed 
like  a  wanton  boy.  I  '11  not  believe  that^  your 
intent  was  pure,  else  would  your  means  be 
purer.'' 

In  an  instant  an  indignant  fire  blazed  so 
brightly  in  the  maiden's  eyes,  that,  as  she  doffed 
her  hat,  and  the  fine  proportions  of  her  head 
showed  to  advantage  in  the  torch-light,  the 
Outlaw  thought  he  never  —  never  but  oncej  had 
seen  aught  so  lovely. 

"  Nay,  Alice,  /  will  speak,*"  she  said,  push- 
ing back  her  nurse,  who  advanced  eagerly  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  her  young  lady. 
*'  Sir,  you  do  not  know  me.     I  was  confined 
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where  yoy  claiiQed  sanctuary,  m\  unwiHing 
pupil ;  but  aever^ — never  could  aven^ioti  to  i(» 
restraint  tempt  me  to  quit  the  convem  walK 

igufniy  uncW's  fate, 
sequences  and  share 
in  these  times  ir«vd 
bright  with  soUlier*; 
fterniined  tojoumcy 
"it  not  reproof;  why 
,r  hair  li  i^rev  ;  wmd 


1 


hsft  it  nut  bf 
I  reftolved  to*' 
his  dungeon.     I  m 
as  a  female ;  the  rm 
so  that  with  my  i 
as  her  son.     Fi 
should  you  give  it  r 


if  you  have  a  daughter  of  your  own,  have  |Hftj 
upon  one  who  has  no  father.  Keep  my  aoBcelt 
and,  if  you  caiHiot  help  me  on  my  jouraejry  do 
not  detain  me.  Think,  sir,  what  a  prison  ^is  — 
flodull  and  lonely;  and  he  who  loved  ibe  airf 
and  counselled  with  the  hilk,  and  cherislwd 
every  helpless  thing  that  lived —  to  btj  im- 
mured in  dungeons!  Oh,  do  not  think  tbM)I 
'  deserve  reproof !''  ,      .,  ^o  , 

There  was  moisture  in  the  Outlaw'ii  bkodr 
shot-eye — a  gentle  moisture,  and  he  could  haves 
folded  the  maid  to  his  bosom,  as  if*  shft) 
been  indeed  his  child.     But  he  refrained  i 
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iriff  Ills  eye*  upin  a  box-like  pared,  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  demanded  v^hat  it  con- 
tained. She  replied,  that  an  old  Spanish  nun, 
who  took  much  interest  in  her  from  the  time 
that  she  »ufFered  by  an  accident,  had  given  her 
two  little  Indian  birds,  and  that,  knowing 
how  much  her  uncle  prized  such  things,  she 
had  taken  them  with  her,  intending  tr>  bestow 
them  on  him.  '*  They  would,""  she  added,  **  be 
fit  and  cheering  companions  in  a  prison,  be- 
cauise  they  never  appeared  to  think  of  that 
liberty,  which  they  were  not  bom  to  eatimate 
or  enjoy- 

Again  there  was  moisture  in  the  stern  man's 
eye;  and,  turning  to  the  nurse,  he  said,  **  And 
Ibis  is,  indeed,  the  child  of  Rowland  Sydney  ?" 

The  woman  cast  l>ack  the  hair  from  her  brow, 
and  strained  her  eyea  as  if  she  would  have 
looked  beyond  the  present.  After  repeatedly 
renewing  her  scrutiny,  she  said, 

**  And  who  is  he  I  hat  asks  ?""* 


The  Outlaw  returned 
remember, 


her 


gaze. 


Do  yau 


he  said.  **  the  blue 
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pennon  that  floated  from  Xiimerick  tower?  — 
Do  you  call  to  mind  the  handsome,  gallant  let 
low,  a  true  born   Sydney,    and   the  dark  and 
beautiful  woman  who  passed  as  his  wife  ?    Sttv, 
— do  you  remember  her  death  ?  Still  more,-Ht 
you  remember  how  Rowland  loved  the  inAnt. 
how  he  kissed  and  wept  over  it,  when  you  vtit 
about  to  take  it  to  your  cottage,  and  art  ^ 
mother  to  ita  helplessness  ?     Do  you  ctU  ^o 
mind  how,  ere  the  babe  departed,   the  fitflMf^ 
chosen  friend,  with  a  curious  dye,  unkiia«tii 
these  countries,  stamped  here — uf)oa  her  sboi* 
der — a  blood- red  rose,  and  called  her  Roalii'^ 
You  know  me  now," 

But  the  agitation  of  Alice  at    the 
was  too  great  to  recognise  any  one :  hff  if 
became  white,  her  features  rigid,  her  breaUtf^J 
thick;  she  attempted  to  make  the  sign  of  *• 
cross  upon  her  brow,  but  her  hand  refused  H 
accustomed  office,  and  she  fell  senseless  < 
the  earth. 

The  Outlaw  appeared  as  if  a  sudden 
cion   darted   tiirough  his    brain,    for   he  W 
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heeded  the  nurse;  but  while  Rosalind  wad 
busied  in  using  restoratives,  pondered,  and 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  daughter  of  his 
friend.  When,  in  a  few  minutes,  Alice  was 
safBciently  recovered  to  sit  upon  the  floor,  he 
requested  Rosalind  to  let  him  look  at  the  mark 
which  he  had  sportively  imprinted:  she  ap- 
peared astonished  at  the  whole  scene,  and  only 
conscious  upon  this  point,  that  there  stood  be- 
side her  one  who  had  known  her  father,  who 
had  been  her  father's  friend — this  was  enough 
at  once  to  win  her  heart  and  confidence,  and 
her  hand  was  upon  the  clasp  of  her  jacket, 
when  Alice  exclaimed, 

"  No,  no,  child,  do  not !  —  you  know  there 
is  no  such  mark, — there  was  no  such,  or,  if  there 
f  WAS,  it  is  worn  out ;  there  is  no  such  —  and  — 
(  it  is  a  lie  —  all  a  false  lie  T 
^  ^^  Woman  T  exclaimed  the  Outlaw  fiercely, 
#  seizing  her  at  the  same  instant,  and  raising  her 
4    from  the  ground ;  **  Dare  you  to  say  that  I 

have  told  a  lie  l"" 
I        She  shrank  back  faint  and  appalled  from  his 
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appeal;  and,  letting  go  her  araiyhe  pushed  do«ii 
the  collar  and  sleeve  of  Rosalind's  dress,  until 
the  right  shoulder  was  partly  exposed;  tbeo 
drew  her  near  the  torch,  and  examined  the  fair 
skin  with  great  attention  ;  and  at  last,  kttiitg 
go  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  slowly  said, 

'^  Woman !  You  have  dared  to  pracuse  ai 
imposture  !*" 

Alice  fell  upon  her  knees,  wrung  her  huxb) 
exclaimed,  denied;  but  still  the  calm  stdt 
l^a/e  of  the  Outlaw,  whenever  it  rested  upM 
her,  petrified  her  tongue,  and  she  covered  btr 
face  with  her  hands. 

"  By  the  Almighty's  help,  I  declare  ibs^ 
from  hence  you  stir  not  till  yoii  have  mai^ 
full  and  true  confession  of  the  sin  von  h**^ 
committed;  I  need  but  look  upon  this  girl  ^ 
feel  that  she  is  innocent  of  all  wrong.  Woniia- 
hear  me  ;  I  repeat,  you  move  not  hence  till  i 
is  told." 

Again  the  unfortunate  nurse  sank  upoob'' 
knees,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  she  coula 
not  find  words  to  express  herself:   nor  wasBfl* 
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salind  less  deeply  anxious  to  hear  what  she  had 
to  tell ;  her  entreaties  were  added  to  the  Out- 
law's command,  and  the  nurse  became  sufBci* 
ently  collected  to  utter  broken  sentences  of 
contrition  ;  when  Spritsail,  tearing  the  cloak 
from  the  wall,  burst  upon  them  and  ex- 
claimed, 

**  Sauve  qui  petit !  —  the  line  of  underwood 
and  heath,^  he  continued  rapidly,    "  midway 
-:    between  Cadland  and  Hill-top,  is  on  fire !    We 
~    all  know  what  it  portends ;  the  foresters,  find- 
ing soldiers  on  our  track,  have  fired  the  heaths, 
=  to  enable  us  to  escape  under  cover  of  the  flames, 
which  at  this  hour  will  effect  a  diversion,  terrify 
the  horses,  and,  by  Ood's  grace,  we  shall  all  find 
~  shelter.'' 

'  •*  Destroy  this  hut  then  with  all  speed,*'  re- 
^pKed  the  Outlaw ;  and  it  was  when  great  ef- 
■^forts  were  necessary  that  the  energy  of  this  sin- 
=^  giilar  man  shone  forth  with  unclouded  lustre. 
•*  Destroy  these  palisades ;  throw  them  into  the 
^*Mts,  where  they  may  remain  for  future  use; 
^;xtinguish  your  fire,  and  then  each  man  pnK 


take  place  there  V* 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
uptom  ;  and,  almost  before 
it  possible  that  a  single  axe  cc 
wielded,  the  rustic  edifice  was  dt 
the  bold  company  stood  in  the  cip^ 
saw  the  star«  of  heaven  briglitlf 
through  the  foliage  of  the  vener 
was  an  hour  not  easily  to  be  for£ 
di^tance^  the  fire  was  meandering  m 
like  a  huge  thing  of  life  ;  turning,  a 
and  shooting  upwards,  as  if  in 
it  seized  upon  something  that  o| 
gress,  and  was  worthy  of  its  pr 
other  quarter  it  clomb  through 
and  flung  aloft  its  spiral  and  bi 
into  the  midnight  air ;  while  tl 


lenihj 
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ritB  extent.    In  one  particular  spot  it  had 
Sieved  the  topmost  branches  of  a  clump  of 
stately   trees,    that    had   escapeci    the  destruc* 
tion  which,  during  the  two  previous  reigns,  had 
'  threatened  the  New  Forest  with  annihilation ; 
I  and  there  it  indeed  towered,  a  pillar  of  liquid 
fire,   high  and  lofty,   shouting  in  its  mighty 
strength  to  the  lesser  demons  that  crackled  at 
its  base.     It  was  a  glorious  and  terrible  pyra- 
mid ;  at  first  the  fire  had  quivered  and  danced 
along   the   wide-spreading   branches    of    those 
Venerable  trees,  until  each  had  yieldctl   to  its 
influenccj  and  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  de- 
stroying angel  seemed  to  wave  over  the  entire 
sL      And  well  did  the  sounds  of  humanity 
Faccord  with  the  terrors  of  the  fire-king: — there 
[Was  the  quick  and  tuneless  tira-la  of  the   fo^ 
St    bugle    carolling  above  the  night  breesse, 
be  hasty  roll  of  the  soldier's  drum,  the  reite- 
rated shout  of  friend  and  foe,  mingling  where 
fily  they  could  mingle— in  the  skies!     While, 


ver  and  anon 
ver  the  lawn 


the  startled  deer  would  troop  it 
5,  stop  and  stare  at  the  dis^tant 
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flames,  which  appeared  all  the  nemirr  for  ihe 
ilarknese^ — ^  start  and  ^niff  the  danger,  then  l*i^ 
high  their  anilcr'd  heaxb*  aod  away  to  ^mother 
covert. 

Bui  short  I       I  )  wa£  given  to  Rosa- 

lind to  dwell  upon  r  tmy  other  incident* 

So  rapidly  did  m  pani,  that  she  could 

hardly  believe  I  of  what  she  witness- 

ed;  the   outk     "*  parating,    when  their 

chief  directed   her  to  follnu*  him.      It  was  well 
he  did  so,  for  Alice  was  completely  bewildered 
— unable  either  to  think  or  act ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  poor  girl  would  have  been  left 
entirely  to  her  own  direction,  and  have  either 
perished  in  the  flames  or  encountered  the  sol-' 
diery,  had  not  the  Outlaw  with    ipuch  kiod*^ 
ness   conducted   her,  closely    followed   as  sh^^" 
was  by  her  nurse,  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  th^^ 
foresters  where  he  left  them  in  safety,  to  pr 
vide  for  his  own. 

The  forester's  wife  put  her  and  her  nur 
into  a  small  inner  closet ;  and  the  young  ao^ 
innocent  creature,  overpowered  by  emotion  aM»d 
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fMtiguej  finding  it  impossible  to  extract  any 

word  from  Alice,  was  soon  in  a  child-like  sleep. 

Not  so  her  companion,  who  rocked  backwards 

and  forwards,  uttering  low  and   monotonous 

moans,  and  at  last  found  some  refuge  in  her 

eld  occupation  of  telling  over  her  beads,  pray- 

[     iDg  to  the  Virgin  to  forg^ive  her  her  sins,  and, 

I    above  all,  the  one  she  had  last  committed,  by 

4  ferwarding  the  escape  of  her  darling  from  a 

^  holy  convent. 
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The  bloudie  murdrer  and  the  craftie  thede, 
Which  have  by  force  or  fraude  done  what 
To  creepe  in  corners,  oh,  they  tbinke  it  leefc, 

Though  raiser  there  do  pay  for  their  eipence; 
Hut  when  they  heare  a  pay  proclaime  for  petff, 
Loe  then  they  trudge,  and  gape  to  get  such  wfslik, 
As  may  discharge  tlieir  heads  from  hangman^s  bcit^' 

GlSCOlOJi 

When  the  Outlaw  consigned  the  fairB**" 
lind  to  the  care  of  the  forester's  wife,  be  ^ 
forth  alone,  intending  to  traverse  a  path  W 
ing  to  a  still  more  secret  haunt  of  the  d«fl* 
malcontents  who  admitted  his  power  ^ 
they  sneered  at  his  enthusiasm.  It  wouU  ^ 
idle,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  to  atti^ 
convincing  the  multitude  of  the  singlencf 
purpose  of  one  of  those  patriots  of  Ext^l 
whose  very  name  has  sunk  into  oblivioD  in* 
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land  for  whose  good  life  itself  would  have  been 
Mcrificed,  if  by  it  he  could  ha%^e  added  to  her 
glory  or  her  peace.  Many  auch  patriots  have 
been,  and  many  such  still  are ;  but  alas !  iii 
England,  now-a-days»  we  cultivate  flowers  in- 
stead of  oaks. 

Ai  threescore  it  is  only  the  great  leading 
features  of  human  character  that  continue  firm 
and  unshaken :  the  weaker  passions  are  de- 
stroyed ;  the  early  shadows  of  lifers  morning 
fadtd;  but  the  grand  outlines  remain,  rather 
as  records  of  what  has  been,  than  as  efficient  to 
net  and  procure  pleasure  from  the  on-course 
of  exibtence. 

Every  emotion  of  the  past,  every  hope  for 
the  future,  were  swallowed  up  by  the  Outlaw''s 
great  and  overwhelming  love  of  country,  Hu 
had  once  a  heart  as  capable  of  all  the  gentler 
feelings  of  our  nature  as  ever  beat  in  martal 
bosom ;  but  such  weaknesses  had  passed.  He 
lived  but  for  one  purpose.  Sometimes  his 
spirit  would  revisit  the  objects  of  every-day 
ejust^cc — would   dwell  with  the  young  and 
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fiir — mmtM  hopevitii  ttieoi,  Aod  fear  for  than; 
—  but  Atm  It  WB»  ftA  a  «tmig«r  p*Mifig  front 
hts  ciwB  f9  a  IbmgQ  land.     Tbe  creatares  af 
^rdl  WHIP  not  fit  mmtm  for  a  ipirtt  thul  bid 
almdr  umri  of  ImmfirtJiHtjr,  oKtiiig  fiir  from 
it  the  dro6§  and  firifisliiif«a  of  the  world— ^bj^ 
wrtomiifig^  paiB  and   ptiTation,   Bf>    thai   tliev 
tenckd  hi  advance  Ms  great  objcsct.     The  Oleic 
worldling  can  «ee  byt  litile  diflferct*ee  hetvrei!ii 
iJw  hero  and  the  madinan;   no  watidtf,  then, 
thf^nor^thattiidtf'of  th^it  <*u  twiwi  r  BMiitwl 
in  the  cause  «9  tbe-Oiidaw^  itgalndeitiHtai  in 
the  l^ht  of  tMMl^^wkoee  -    k  <i|rw  ii 

•  Senses  wt^dend,  and  whoM  wkswif  Imub^v: 
It  was  dear  iMioDlif^  wfae&  lieuM  iffA; 
and  harmg  reached  an  euriBciice  ;wlMwi^  m^ 
numded  a  iriew  of  the  spot  on  which-tiieArt  hi' 
been,  be  pHiraed,  and  with  folded  anil  gaui!0 
the  smouldering  relics.  ReligioD  iiacFtWfil!uri«^ 
ed  his  heart  as  the  gentle  dove^l 
of  peace  and  resignation ;  it  came  ta- 1 
as  the  Voice  crying  in  the  Wffldin  mm  i  mm  0 
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Spirit  thundiring  from  Mount  Sinai.  If*  with 
the  present  race  of  puny,  cavilling  philosophers, 
he  had  dared  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  Holy 
^^ft/Vntf  because  he  could  not  comprehend  its 
^Tnysteriee — he  would  have  arraigned  the  God- 
head of  the  Son  on  account  of  his  humility  ;  he 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  dwell  with 
mercy,  seeing  be  would  rather  execute  judg- 

^fth'The  mighty  fire  was  nearly  extinguished; 
i     it  no  longer  mounted  to  the  sky  and  mingled 

^wilh  the  cloud».     Overhead  there  still  hung  a 
canopy  of  thick  smoke,  and  beneath  there  was  a 
deep  red  glare — the  expiring  effort  of  the  fire- 
■ftittg*    Suddenly  a  rocket  sprang  up,  as  a  single 
N.«  rrd  &tar — trembled  in  the  air,  and  vanished. 

t**  What !""  murmured  the  Outlaw ;  "  danger 
Ml  in  that  quarter  !""     He  paused,  uncertain 
liich  path  to  pur^iue :  the  elevation  he  stood 
i^fttpon   enabled   him   to  behold   the  but  where 
KoioLlind  had  been  left,  and  he  almost  thought 
^tf  returning  to  the  cottage ;  to  do  so  he  must 
^Jiave  retracted  his  steps  through  the  low  brush- 
wnu  II.  ^ 
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wood  he  had  quitted,  and  this  he  did  not  con- 
sider a  very  safe  course,  as  murder  skulks  is 
hedge-rows  when  it  dares  not  walk  in  the  deir 
forest  glades.     As  he  paused,  he  felt  somethiBr 
brush  rudely  by  him,  and,  looking  down,  siv 
Sir  Eyerard  Sydney *s  old  hound,  who,  sadifcd 
with   rousing  his  attention,  stood  silently  aid 
calmly  by  his  side,  as  if  resolved  to  acoonipiij 
his  wanderings.     At  any  other   time,  perliipi» 
the  Outlaw  might  have  deemed  even  die  so- 
ciety of  that  poor  brute  obtrusive ;  bnt  tiieff 
was  something  so  well-timed  in  his  appeanoft- 
in  the  firm  yet  gentle  manner  with  which  k 
claimed  companionship  in  the  silence  and  6s> 
o:er  of  the  forest,  beset  as  it  was  by  the  esB?- 
varies  of  James,  that  he  was  welcomed  byi 
caress,  seldom  bestowed  upon  any  living  tidce 
Tlie  creature  knew  him  well,  and  extended  ^  | 
fealty  from  his  master  to  his  master's  fii^' 
it  was  a  sort  of  compact,  entered  into  witboo:  I 
word  or  sign,  and  yet  perfectly  understood;  tk 
dog  pressed  more  closely  to  the  Outlaw's  sifc 
as  if  ready  and  willing  to  aid  him  in  any  trii^ 
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The  wandcrer^s  eye  glanced  occasicnially  from 
the  cottage  to  the  heavens,  taking  in  the  vast 
arch  within  his  gaze,  when  suddenly  another 
red  light  sprang  into  the  air,  and  disappeared 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  first. 

**  There  is  danger,^  he  murmured,  "  and 
nearer  too  than  I  anticipated :   but  where  ?^^ 

The  dog  uttered  a  low  faint  growl,  as  if  in  re- 
ply, but  did  not  move :  the  Outlaw  looked  closely 
down  to  perceive  the  direction  of  his  eye,  and 
he  saw  that  it  was  fixed  upon  a  covert  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  left  on  the  declivity.  He 
knew  that  he  was  standing  in -a  most  disad- 
vantageous position,  a  mark  for  any  murderous 
rifle,  as  the  moon  shone  full  upon  him ;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  undisguised  by  doak  or  pil* 
grimes  hat,  or  anything  to  render  his  identity 
doubtful.  The  watchful  brute  again  sniflTed 
and  muttered,  and  commenced  scraping  the 
jpround  in  his  impatience,  stretching  his  feet 
^rward,  drawing  back  his  head,  and  crouch- 
Mng  a*  if  to  spring;  then  touching  the  earth 
^^ith   his  bowed  chest,   and  drawing  his  lips 
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from  off  his  woro  fangs.  From  his  movements 
the  Outlaw  concluded  that  an  eiiemj  was  near; 
his  right  hand  had  already  withdrawn  his 
sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  his  left  grasped 
his  pistol*  Without  appearing  to  retreat^  he 
drew  close  to  one  of  the  noble  foreM-oaks, 
and  stood  so  as  to  ccmmand  a  view  of  the 
copse,  while  his  body  was  concealed  by  the 
trunk  of  the  tree;  he  had  hardly  changed  his 
position,  had  certainly  not  gained  time  to  place 
himself  as  he  intended,  when  a  bullet  cut  the 
air  beside  him,  and  at  the  same  instatit  a  soU 
(her  sprang  towards  him  from  out  the  thicket.  ^^M 
And  here  the  sagacity — instinct^ — call  it  what  *  H 
you  will— of  the  noble  dog,  shone  forth  with  all 
the  boasted  superiority  of  reason  ;  he  flew  at  and 
fastened  on  the  murderer,  and,  while  hanging 
to  his  throat,  the  Outlaw  had  time  to  whistle  a 
shrill  note,  which  rang  amid  the  trees  like  the 
call  of  a  wild  bird  ;  his  finger  was  on  the 
trigger  of  hh  pistol^  but  he  could  not  fire  with- 
out destroying  his  shaggy  friend,  and  this  be 
was  too  grateful,  as  well  as   too  wise,  to  «t- 
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tempt.  Within  a  briefer  space  than  one  could 
draw  a  second  breath,  he  had  closed  with  hi* 
assailant ;  and  the  dog  couched  panting  npon 
the  ground,  collecting  his  energies  for  another 
spring.  It  could  not  be  called  a  fair  trial  of 
strength  or  power,  for  the  assassin  is  ever 
cowardly ;  no  matter  what  his  incentive  may  be 
to  destroy  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  there 
is  something  so  base  in  the  attempt,  that  hu- 
man nature  shrinks  from  itself  even  in  the 
act  that  is  dictated  by  its  own  sin  :  then  his 
strength  had  been  somewhat  shaken  by  Brano's 
wolfish  attack ;  and,  in  the  very  midst  of  that, 
he  was  assailed  by  the  man  he  had  crept  and 
cringed  to  murder. 

Still  it  was  a  fierce  struggle :  the  Outlaw's 
firm  and  unyielding  figure,  tough  and  mus- 
cular,  had  not  yet  greatly  declined  in  strength, 
though  its  agility  had  departed  with  his  youth. 
The  bravo's  lissom  form  twisted  and  recovered 
itself  as  a  constrictor  of  the  African  forest 
twines  its  death-grasp  round  the  brave  and 
determined   Hon.     Now  upright,  opposing  his 
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thews  and   sinews   to    the   onset  of  hi«  fig«i 
antagonist,  who,  with  firm-set  teeth  wkI  t^f^ 
muscle  tightened,  increased   his  exertiooi  mi 
stood   his   ground   without    losing  w  W^ 
his  advantage.     Suddenly    the    soldier  ispaf 
round,  and  endeaToured  to  trip  him  tram  Ifc 
position  ;  but  as  easily  could  he  have  up^ 
the  oak  beneath  which  they  at  cod.     TheO* 
law  laughed  a  fierce  laugh»  and  taking  ^^ 
tage  of  the  position  he  had  lost,  cast  him  ** 
him  on  the  sward,  as  a  man   flings  awijr*!^ 
is  at  once  loathsome  and    dangeroQs.    10* 
he  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground,  his  adwn^ 
snatched -his  sword  and   plunged  wiJ<flj«t*^* 
fallen  foe ;   so  desperately  did   he  strike,  ^ 
the    weapon    shivered    in     the    earth,  fa  ^ 
shadow    of  night    deceived    his    aim,   snJ  ^ 
stabbed  wide  of  his  mark*     Apparently  b^** 
ashamed   of  this  whirlwind    vioteQoe,  fa 
muttered  a  word  of  prayer  while  drawini?  ^ 
pistol   from   his  belt.     Again    the   dotf  j^ 
in   the   deadly   feiidj   and    again   gnispid  ^j 
throat  of  the  enemy  of  his  friend.     The 
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law  sank  u}x>ii  his  knees  on  the  soldier's 
heaving  chest ;  and  thrusting  Brano  from  his 

'  prey,  whUe  the  Tictim  distiTietly  heard  the 
pintol  click  at  his  ear,  exclaimed^  ^^  Call  once 

>  upon  the  Lord  for  pardon  —  judgment  h 
comer  The  eyeballs  of  the  wretch  glared 
as  he  looked  wildly  round  him  for  succour; 
his  lips  parted  fearfully,  and  he  motioned  with 

I      his  hands  for  mercy. 

»At  the  very  moment  of  his  uttering  these 
mmdn,  a  female  glided  *from  the  thicket,  and* 
»      catching  the  chain  which  suspended  the  Out^ 
law'^s  whistle  round  his  neck,  flung  it  over  her 
own,   and  repeated  the  peculiar   call   he   had 

(u«ed  on  first  discovering  his  foe.  She  clapped 
her  hands  with  wild  delight  at  the  sound,  and 
danced  and  sprang  into  another  covert,  repeat- 
ing the  note^  which  had  hardly  died  upon  the 
midnight  air  when  she  re-awoke  its  echoes  far 
ihrough  the  forest  glades* 

'*  Pray  \^  said  the  Outlaw  in  his  deep  low 
voice,  while  the  dog  remained  by  his  side, 
ready  to  spring  at  the  soldier's  slightest  move- 
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meot  It  is  hard  to  pray  toOod  with 
and  certain  death  staring  us  in  the  face,  mi 
that  violent  death  about  to  be  inflicted  b?  fki 
hand  of  man.  We  see  so  evideotly  tfait  rb? 
po¥fer  is  with  our  fellow  iuorUd»  thitf  k  ii 
difficult  to  look  beycmd  the  present  and  » 
tain  destruction,  which  hangs  like  ih^  Hid 
sword  above  uur  head.  *'Pra.y  oot  to  i^ 
but  to  the  Lord,^  a|^in  repeated  the  Outbv^ 
but,  as  he  apoke«  there  was  a  rush  amid  A> 
brushwood  as  of  a  sharp  wind»  and  hi*  fl^ 
were  forcibly  pinioned  from  behind,  trfaie  i 
party  of  soldiers  joined  in  the  shotrt  *^  ^t 
live  King  James  i^ 

The   prostrate   soldier   was  draggtd, 
his    deliverers:    but    his    first    act 
rescue  was   one   neither    of    thankful 
mercy ;  he  flew  at  a  comrade  who  had 
somewhat  forward,  and  shaking  him 
by  the  collar,  exclaimed, 

"  You  cowardly  scoundrel!    to  |eav^ 
the  jaws   of  death    while    you    lay    h 
yonder   tree  —  I    could  see   your   om 
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You    shall    never    serve     me    thus    again  — 

*      Dever  !^ 

H  *^  Uaods  off,  Snap'em/^  iDterpo^ed  another ; 
**  Bill  V  a  good  fellow  on  a  march,  a  capital 
fallow  at  a  sirloin  — gwears  an  oath  like  a  tnan 
who  fears  neither  God  nor  devil,  and  at  pillage 
or  revel  is  the  devil  himself.  Nay,  let  him 
150  ;  there  'e  some  men  have  a  terror  of  one 
tilings  some  of  another,  and  Bill's  mother  was 
frightened  with  gunpowder,  so  he  canH  abide 
the  ameU  of  it— that's  all. 

»**  Hullo,  Bili/^  said  a  thirds  looking  up  from 
his  employment,  which  was  that  of  twisting 
a  rope  strongly  round  the  Outlaw^s  arms; 
*•  Hullo,  Bill ;  stand  up  like  a  man  !  Why, 
what  do6t  mean  by  staggering  Uke  a  drunk* 

PI  **  Snap^em,  my  cove  1  you  Ve  been  over  hard 
with  the  Ixiy ;  why,  if  he  didn't  come  to  help 
thee,  he  brought  us  here;  and  thee  an't  dead, 

pmn  i  and  this  chap 's  safe.*^ 

H    *^8aler   repeated  the  sergeant;    '*ay,  safe 
At  last  C  a^  his  malignant  eye  rested  upon  the 


pursuea  wim  sucn  dw 

what  is  that  to  me  ?^ 

"  What  is  that  to  thee !''  repeat^ 
speaker.   *^  I  tell  thee  what  it  is,- 
atnoQgst  oft«   a  gold   piece   for 
blood  that  statDS  his  scaffcdd  *^ 

**  Scaflfold  r  growled  the  sergeant; 
take  men  there,  not  carrion,      1  vow^ 
the  Virgin  that  he  shall  be  hung  upou 

and  then But  why  hang  him  b| 

since  we  had  a  turn  at  Colonel  Kirke^s  ] 
us  pike  him  on  the  spot^ — a  head 
us  less  on  its  joumej  to  Houuslc 
hasn^t  a  live  tongue  in  its  chaps ; 
will  be  all  the  same*    Let  us  de 
could  not  take  him  alive.    Who  i 
that  ?'' 

*•  Not  I,*^  replied  the  cowardly 
followed^  now  that  the  danger  waes  G 
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rats  sooner  thiin  kill  live  game,  because  of  the 
danger.  If  you  attempt  to  put  a  stab  or  a  bu)- 
let  in  him,  I'll  hang  you  on  the  next  tree ;  back 
to  your  koinel,  cur!  back,  I  say,  or  by  the 

JLord r 

^I'm  not  orer  nice,^  interrupted  a  grey- 
headed  soldier ;  **  but  it  strikes  me,  somehow, 
that  if  we  shoots  this  here  man  without  orders, 
it 's  very  like  a  murder  !^ 
.  ^'  Murder!  there's  no  rich  a  thing  as  mur- 
<ler  in  killii^  a  beredc,  that  erer  I  heard 
of.  You  must  be  mad  —  to  talk  of  murder, 
indeed  r  said  another,  who  had  the  coveting  of 
blood  stamped  upon  his  brow. 

,^  Besides,''  continued  the  sergeant,  ^*  be  has 
escaped  so  often  :  he  is  known  to  have  dealings 
in  the  black  art,  that  he  may  change  into  a 
beast,  or  a  bat,  or  a  !" 

*^  Cross  yerself  like  a  good  catholic,  when 
you  speak  of  such  like,"  interrupted  a  fourth. 
**  You  've  no  religion  in  you,  Snap'iem."  The 
sei^^eant  did  cross  himself,  but  he  sneered  also, 
though  the  sneer  was  not  observed,  for  the 
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ttight  shadows  were  darkening  as  the  Outliw'j 
doom  was  dedded  on.      The  debate  betwwo 
the  soldiers  as  to  whether  the  utifortunate  in» 
should  be  conveyed   to  head*q  uarters^  or  d»- 
patched  upon  the  spot,  was  merely  a  oakubw 
of  which*  in  the  first  place,  woidd  obtain  m^ 
money,  and,  in  the  second,  be  attended  by  to 
risk.     The  living  Outlaw   would   certainlv  b 
the  most  valuable,  and  upon  that  they  coofifl* 
loudly  before  him  :  but  the  chances  of  estip^ 
the   more  than  chance,  the    <:ertainty,  tto  * 
rescue  would  be  attempted — for   thev  did  •* 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  fire  waithei* 
suit  of  chance— was  whispered  of  by  the  gf«*^  I 
number  of  those  who  had  arrived  just  in 
to    save    the   sergeant's    life.      No    tiger  t^l 
more  earnesdy  desired  to  lap  on  Indian'«Uii^ 
than  he  to  immolate  his  prisoner;  and,  is# 
drawn   weapon  he   was  in  the  act  of  ml 
upon  his  prey,  in  an  instant,  in  the  twi^j 
of  an  eye*  the  band  was  surrounded  bv  * 
era,  and  tome  of  those  whom  we  encoinli^l 
in  tiie  woodland  haunt. 
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The   sergeant^    however,   was  intent   upon 
Ldealritction;    he  vras  wound  up  to  that  pitch 
rf    revenge    whicli    rendered    him    careless    of 
^is    own    fate    bo   that    his    purpose    was   ac 
cx>mpl]shed ;    and   nothing  short  of  a   miracle 
€?auld  have  presened  the  Outlaw,  had  it  not 
been    the   will   of  the  Almighty  to  work   his 
deliverance  by  the  feeble   hands  of  the   half 
tfranttc  girl  who  had  m  boldly  sounded  through 
the  forest  the  call  to  his  friends*     It  seems  as 
though  the  foolish  are  sometimes  gifted  with  an 
in.stinct  which  more  than  compensates  for  their 
^jiatural  weakness.    Delighted  at  the  commotion 
H>ilie  had  excited,  and  knowing  that  some  (poor 
^■IdiigO  wham  she  had  loved^  and  still  loved  all 
^ftitx»  dearly,  took  interest  in  the  renewed  alarm, 
she  stole  unperceived  back  to  the  spot ;  and  Free- 
ing the  Outlaw^  whom  she  had  been  taught  to 
regard  with  superstitious  veneration,  tied  under 
tlie  same  tree  where  she  had  left  him  kneeling 

this  adversary's  breast,  she  dexterously  cut 
cords,   even  before   the  foresters   sprang 
i       upon  the  soldiers,  and  then  bounded  from  the 
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Strife,  thus  giving  him  liberty  which  ^he  km* 
he  would  use  to  bis  advantage. 

The  times  were  those  of  superstitjoD,  and  tk 
King  who  governed  England  waa  a  bebVifr  w 
supeniatural  agency  — not  a  fancier,  ow '^ 
those  whose  hearts  inclijie  while  their  b^ 
rebel  against  such  faith — but  an  out-«9^ 
out  believer.  And,  moreover,  it  was  a  y^ 
when  the  people  took  the  tone  of  their  tfv'* 
and  Dianners  from  the  court*  The  Oath' 
himself  was  hardly  conscious  how  the  nit0 
had  been  effected,  but  he  felt  the  tiwrifk  o^ 
fall  from  hii)  wrists;  he  saw  familiar  fv» 
through  the  dim  shadows  of  night ;  Mxd  ^ 
sprang  free  as  a  forest  stream  into  the  0B/^ 
Ught  that  had  just  burst  from  beneath  a  durf 

The  sergeant  stopped  in  his  coarse  vh9  ^ 
saw   his  enemy  at   liberty,   astonished  «t  *  1 
miracle !     The  pause,  momentary  at  it  «^ 
was  fatal,   for   the   blow   of   a    fbrcstcrV 
levelled  him  with  the  earth  ;  and  now  ih 
ide  became  general — Engli&li  against 
in    the    strife    of    deadly   d^&tfa.      SuMit 
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Patrick  Hume,  who,  wise  in  council,  and 
foremost  with  his  jest  in  gallant  company, 
Dvas  brave  and  earnest  in  the  fray,  came 
boldly  to  the  side  of  bis  friend,  who  had 
already  snatched  a  weapon  from  one  of  the 
woodland  rangers,  always  provided  richly  in 
the  way  of  defence. 

*^  I  am  here,^  be  whiapered,  **be  not  cast 
down.' 

At  first,  words  were  mingle  with  the  strife, 
—  oaths,  execrations,  and  the  muttered  passes 
of  the  opposing  parties ;  but,  as  death  became 
more  general,  the  silence  grew  intense,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  reports  of  pistol  or  rifle, 
or  the  crackling  of  the  underwood  when  body 
after  body  fell  heavily  to  rise  no  more.  The 
Outlaw  himself  was  like  the  destroying  angel, 
fiexce  and  terrible ;  the  Uood  whidi  had 
curdled  and  froaen  round  hb  heart  as  he  stood 
expecting  an  ignominious  death,  now  rushed 
madly  to  bis  brain,  and,  as  the  deadly  cha- 
racter of  the  fray  increased,  his  strength 
^ittned  fresh  impetus  by  every  blow  he  struck  : 
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•'They  are  neuly  all  dMtRiy«dfjKrf# 
pewedr  Mid  Sir  Patiiek,  gru|«yF^'f0; 

numdy  tot  there  are  tra^M  ammd  «%^ 
at.  4ie  ports  iMlwdipg  ^yjMk-Mif  4l^ 
f<Nr,  that^if  ag«p  n0^rOmr.piY«;l4V«Mbffll 
abaube^  Q»mTdff»!^^litt^t^JM^ 
to  finish  the  fight-*  ,„frf  ^,,  jJwEif  cj  im  j 

^Behold*  tha  JLord  AgiirdaUvpcdltbeiPfi* 
into  my  hand — to  cut  dowii»  to  vreag^tii 
to  destroy  r  he  replied,  fsimtioim^lMmN 
every  anticipation  of  personal  dftoger. 

«<  And  has  also^""  said  Sir  Pattickt  ''H*"'  | 
out   the  way  of  escape.      WUdi  vill 
serve  the  cause, — remaining  here  to 
butcher  to  a  parcel  of  poor  devils  iiC,8^JUM>| 
who  only  .perform  their  duty, —  or  hi 
where  you  can  overthrow  those  wboM^I 
are  high  and  evil?    Why,  in  twahpon^j 
whole  country  will  be  up  in  arma  P 

It  was  the  only  argument  he  could  usevi^l 
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effect,   and  in   a  few   minutes  they   were  on 
their  way.     Suddenly  the  Outlaw  stopped,  and 
exclaimed, 
^        «•  The  dog  r 

^       ^  Dog  r    repeated    Sir    Patrick.     "  What 
;   dog?-" 

'  "  Sir  EverardV  he  replied  ;  "  Sir  Eve- 
rard^s  noble  dog;  had  it  not  been  for  him,  I 
shoold  have  been  mordefed  in  odd  blood.  I 
must  go  back  for  him." 

**  You  are  sheer  mad,^   said  Sir  Patrick, 
«*  to  talk  thus  of  dogs,  when  you  have  only 
^itflt  escaped  a  dog^s  death  ;  nay^  if  you  must, 
I  will  with  you.** 

^*  Who  but  a  dog  would  have  so  risked  for 
^file  f^  answered  the  Outlaw. 

^  •♦  Thank  you,**  replied  his  friend,  gruiBy ; 
^Ken  tnuttered  to  himself-—  <*  It  is  ill  sitting  on 
^Ke  back  of  a  whirlwind.'"  But  they  were' 
*^Aitred  the  peril  of  returning ;  for  the  sagadoui» 
^'^^^Ute,  aware  doubtless  that  the  danger  was 
'  mat  over,  followed  close  in  thenr  path. 

'**  We  must  get  rid  of  him,  somehow,  before 
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morning,''  aaid  Sir  Patrick ;  «  it.wffl  ncverdB 
to  be  tracked  by  Sir  Everard's  dog,  howevtf 
noble  he  may  be.'* 

"  True;  I  will  have  hioa  sent  to  Sjdue; 
Pleaaanee.'" 

**  Trust  him  to  mad  Ciss,  who  played  tk 
heroine  so  well  to-night ;  she  will  meet  u«,n 
bet  a  score,  at  three  V 

''  Ood,  I  thank  thee  P  returned  the  ciilhi- 
siast,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  mtpafai 
his  pistols,  and  casting  his  sword  over  his  Irf 
shoulder  to  hold  it  ready  for  assault;— ^' God.! 
thank  thee  !  for  thou  workest  wonders  bf  * 
breath  of  thy  nostrils  !  A  dumb  brute,  sad > 
wild  witless  girl,  whose  heart  is  over-etfc 
with  the  leprosy  of  sin —  these  have  been* 
ministers  r 

"  Speak  not  so  loud,'"  whispered  his  orti^j 
companion;  "speak  not  so  loud;  aiidi»» 
poor  Ciss,  I  dare  say  her  heart  is  as  de^* 
many  that  beat  beneath  a  silken  bodice.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  some  the  world  must  have,  on  whom  to  lay 
The  heary  burden  of  reproach  and  blame ; 

Against  whose  deeds  xW  aflBicted  may  inveigh 
As  th'  only  authors  whence  destruction  came ; 

When  yety  perhaps,  'twas  not  in  them  to  stay 
The  current  of  that  stream,  nor  help  the  same  ; 

But,  living  in  the  eye  of  action  so, 

Not  hindering  it,  are  thought  to  draw  on  woe. 

Daniel. 

Drear  and  disastrous  enough  had  been  Sir 
Everard's  journey  to  London.  Where  the 
country  was  not  up  in  open  and  determined 
arras,  either  for  or  against  one  of  the  rival 
princes,  it  was  aHve  with  suspicion :  women 
grouped  with  their  husbands  and  neighbours 
in  the  streets  of  the  towns,  anxious  to  tell  or 
hear   some  new  thing.      Faces  were  pressed 
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against  the  cottage  window,  as  every  carriage 
or  hor&emaii  passed  along  the  village  ways ;  a 
busy  number  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the 
rural  inns  or  still  more  rural  smithies,  and 
discussed  the  topics  touched  upon  in  socue 
town  paper,  which  one,  more  learned  than  his 
fellows,  was  clever  enough  to  spell  through. 
The  children  of  the  hamlets  had  ceased  to  play 
upon  the  green;  and  their  companions^  the  vil- 
lage eurs,  sat  gravely  in  the  sunshine,  barkiDg 
txrcasionally  with  much  acrimony  as  the  sol- 
diers marched,  generally  in  large  detachment^ 
along  the  roads ;  until,  at  last,  the  poor  ani- 
mals got  either  so  soundly  drubbed  or  loudlr 
cursed  for  their  fidelity,  that  they  learnt  the 
better  part  of  wisdom,  and  accordingly  per- 
mitted their  enemies  to  come  and  go  with  ou 
greater  indications  of  displeasure  than  a  Ao- 
rus  of  suppressed  growls.  Sir  Kverard  tboii^ 
he  had  never  traversed  the  country  when  it 
appeared  to  so  much  disadvantage :  the  ttf^ 
birds  had  departed  from  the  hedgerows;  mi 
every  town    displayed   active  preparations  fcf 
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rar.  The  drum  and  fife  sent  forth  notes  of 
tumult  along  the  streets,  and  children  made 
toys  of  trumpets. 
^m  Alas  for  the  evils  of  civil  war  !  when  friend 
^kina  against  friend,  and  brother  agaia&t  bro- 
ifier.  When  the  demon  brings  with  him  a 
tenfold  curse,  converting  that  which  is  at  all 
tiines  terrible  into  a  hideous  horror,  by  which 
neither  honour^  gl<>^f  n^r  safety,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  in  which  the  victor  must  deplore  the 
victory  that  show»  him  long  loved  and  familiar 

Cces   hacked   by    l\\e   swords   that    perchance 
e   dead  had  presented  as   menioriaUgifts  of 
^fTection  to  the  living, 

^^  Such  events  are  now  happily  but  matters  of 
i^iflforyi  10  England  :  may  they  continue  only 
llM ch  lo  the  end  of  time  I 

Gn  his  father's  arrest,  Basil  hod  set  forward 

ibe  King ;    and  Cuthl)ert  Raymond   loved 

dearly  the  interests  of  his  friend  to  suffer 

to  go  aJone«     Lady  Sydney,  having  made 

proper  and  necessary  effort  to  accompany 

husband,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queeuj  and 
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reiniiiied  at  Sydney  Pkuaaoe..  rHmng  doDe 
what  beMemed  her,  abe  betook .  htndf  to 
prayer  and  fasting,  from  wluok  ibo  wm 
aroused  by  Father  Frank,  eon^vfing'.  ihe  ia- 
telligenoe  that  Rosalind  and  her  alisae  hai 
posttively  absooaded  from  St.  Mmj^  pnmj- 
This  so  completely  amaaed  hav,  that  ^the  dsf 
following  Rosalind^  adfimtinosij  altkongk  ia* 
formed  that  a  fire  still  raged  auMSi|^- the 
brushwood  and.  fern  of  thelbraBV  tlM  wsi 
nothing  deterred  from  visiting  St.  Mary's  her- 
self. Here  she  remained  privately  two  daji, 
during  which  no  trace  could  be  disoovered  of 
the  fugitives:  but  on  her  return  to  Sydner 
Pleasance  she  was  not  alone ;  Margaret  Ray- 
mond, the  avowed  friend  of  poor  Sosaiiiidy 
was  with  her.  This  young  lady  had  maaagol 
so  skilfully,  during  the  hour  that  Lady  Sydoer 
examined  her  touching  Rosalindas  haUta  and 
escape,  that  she  caught  the  mother  of  Basil  Syd- 
ney in  her  toils,  and  so  charmed  her,  that  the 
abbess  was  induced  to  consent  that  Maigaret 
should  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Sydney 
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If  we  are  served,  and  have  not  the  innate 
feeling  which  prompts  an  honest  mind  to  re- 
turn a  fret  benefit  seven-fold,  we  become 
anxious  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the 
good,  and  work  up  our  feelings  to  believe  we 
have  been  injured  —  our  pride  rebels,  if  our 
gratitude  do  not  overwhelm  it;  and  thus  it 
is  that  a  benevolent  man  ought  to  reckon  upon 
two  stabs  where  he  deserves  three  kisses ;  and 
yet  to  receive  even  thanks  once  for  6ve  times 
oi  service  is  more  than  a  wise  man  expects. 

Margaret  Raymond  felt  she  had  injured 
Rosalind  Sydney ;  and  as  her  mind  was  wicked, 
not  weak,  she  hated  what  she  injured.  Rosa- 
lind  had  little  to  bestow  in  the  way  of  gifts, 
yet  had  Margaret  much  to  be  grateful  for ;  for 
Rosalind  had  given  her  the  rich  pearl  of  her 
friendship,  set  in  the  6ne  gold  of  disinterested 
zeal :  nay,  so  perfectly  did  the  unsophisticated 
girl  rely  upon  her  honour,  that  she  wrote  a 
letter,  explaining  the  cause  of  her  absence, 
and  stating  why  and  how  she  was  departing. 
This  confession  (as   Alice  called  it)  she  en- 
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trusted  to  her  nurse  to  deliver;  but  the  w(v 
man  had-^  about  her  that  Irish  shrewdness 
which  enabled  her  to  read  Margaret^B  cha- 
racter with  an  exactness  ibat  would  have  «s- 
toni shell  even  Lady  Sydney »  who  piqued  her- 
self upon  prying  into  the  depths  of  the  huuiAn 
heart.  Alice  proved  her  wisdom  by  cofjjroil- 
ting  the  letter  to  the  flames  instead  of  forward- 
ing it  to  its  destination,  and  thus  enabled 
Ro^lind  to  escape  in  safety  from  the  priory- 

Alargaret  had  another  reason,  too,  for  hating 
her  poor  companion  ;  she  was,  although  iii- 
consciously,  her  rival-  It  needed  not  either  ibc 
intercourse  of  long  and  constant  friendship)  or 
the  knowledge  of  excellence,  to  create  a  vafVf 
a  pa^ionate  feeling,  in  the  ill-regulated  hmam 
of  the  youthful  Margaret*  She  had  btaid  so 
much  of  Basil  Sydney  before  she  saw  hifl>— 
of  his  wisdom,  bis  bravery,  and  his  beaiit|« 
that  she  was  prepared  to  love  him  — she  dM 
love  him,  before  they  met.  She  had  heard  rf 
his  possessions  also;  but  we  must  do  her  jn^ 
tice — proud,  ardent,  revengeful,  and  onibitiou* 
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»he  certainly  was*  but  she  was  not  mercenary  ; 
she  coveted  to  preside  over  the  honours  of  the 
house  of  Sydney,  but  she  cared  not  for  its 
gold. 

When  first  she  became  acquainted  with 
Ro^ind,  she  almost  wished  tliat  the  ban 
of  dishonourable  birth  had  not  rested  upon 
her,  for  then  she  might  have  called  her 
**  sister.''  Her  brother,  too,  had  told  her  how 
much,  how  truly  he  admired  her  friend  ;  but 
*he  saw  there  was  another  who  admired,  who 
had  eyes,  and  ears,  and  heart,  and  feeling  but 
for  Rosalind.  She  looked  upon  the  blooming 
cheek,  the  ripe  but  childish  lip,  the  white 
fair  broWi  the  «uany  hair,  and  heard  the 
tones  that  almost  laughed  in  their  soft  music ; 
and  vowed  a  hitter  oath,  that,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  her  soul,  she  would  mar  the  lives,  if  she 
could  not  obliterate  the  loves^  of  these  two 
cousins*  She  souglit  not  —  as  youth  generally 
seeks  to  reason  itself  into  the  belief  that  the 
sin  it  intends  is  not  sin;  far  from  it,  she 
knew  it  was  sin  she  purpoiedj^sin  deep  and 
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deadly;  but  such  was  the  power  of  htr  jealonty, 
that  she  resdlYed  to  perpetrate  all  thai  vai 
-necessary  to  destroy  her  riral:  she  was  im- 
dismayed,  she  stood,  like  Satan,  unappdledy 
looking  into  the  depth  of  her  oiv»  hdl,  and 
vaying — <<  If  beayen  forsake  me^  bxbm  will  I 
triumph.^ 

She  was  now,  to  all  appearaaoet  hi  a  fur 
way  of  achieving  her  object:  RosaHnd  hid 
disappeared  from  the  oonyent,  and  a  very  dif* 
ferent  construction  had  been  put  upon  her  fl^t 
from  that  which  was  the  true  one;  she  was 
painted  to  Lady  Sydney  as  a  willing  wanton, 
abandoning  what  was  holy  to  practise  what 
was  vile ;  and  Margaret  did  not  fail  to  convey 
the  information  with  a  proper  portion  of  te- 
grets,  a  due  quantity  of  assertions  that  her 
dear  friend  was  incapable  of  such  conduct; 
that  matters  bore  an  unpleasing  aspect,  but  that 
she  was  convinced — she  hoped— she  trusted- 
she  believed  —  there  was  nothing  wrong — one 
who  had  contemplated  virtue  in  such  perfec- 
tion in  the  Lady  Sydney  could  not  be  aban- 
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doned;  she  had  read  of  such^  but  &he  did  not, 
could  not  credit  the  tales  were  truth.  With 
such  excuses  is  scandal  ever  seasoned,  and 
by  such  is  it  made  most  palatable  to  those 
who  desire  it  as  their  daily  food.  Alas  !  the 
principle  has  not  lessened  its  influence  since 
the  year  of  grace  1G88. 

Miss  Raymond  would  have  dreaded,  in  her 
jealousy,  that  Rosalind  had  fled  to  her  cousin, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  certainty  of  the  delicate 
purity  of  mind  and  conduct  which  pervaded 
all  the  actions  of  the  gentle  girl.  Margaret, 
whose  cunning  far  exceeded  her  years,  bad 
tried  her  upon  every  point,  and  scrutinized 
her  weaknesses  with  a  skill  that  would  have 
done  what  attorneys  and  their  clerks  deem 
*"  honour''*  to  any  practised  lawyer,  who  brazens 
out  the  truth,  and  banishes  integrity  from  the 
courts  where  Justice  h  too  often  an  outcast  — 
and  where  revels  the  usurper — Law  I  But  all 
her  skill  was  wasted  :  Rosalindy  guileless  of  <^11 
plots,  all  plans,  all  thoughts  of  evil,  loved 
truth  for  its  own  sake ;  and  Margaret  was  almost 
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tempted  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion^  that  her 
beautiful  friend  was  either  a  fool  or  a  greaUfr 
knave  than  herself. 

At  any  other  time  Rosalindas  abscondin|f 
would  have  caused  a  terrible  couiixiatioQ  at 
St,  Mary^s;  but  now,  matters  were  cbangtd- 
They  had  important  affairs  connected  with 
their  own  well-doing  to  attend  to;  aod  Ladj 
Mary  Powis,  whose  foreign  connexions  enaUd 
her  to  ascertain  more  fully  what  %aa  rtiUf 
going  forward  beyond  seas,  saw  what  she 
dreaded  to  believe,  that  the  influence  of  Janifli 
was  not  only  on  the  wane,  but  galloping  do^ 
hill  as  fast  as  it  could  gallop  r  abe  tliere/uit 
transferred  the  jewels  and  money  of  the  aii- 
vent  to  France,  resolving  to  take  refuge  thff* 
with  her  ladies  the  moment  that  ProtestMt 
ascendency  had  obtained  the  victory  she  «o^ 
rowingly  anticipated  for  it. 

There  has  ever  appeared  to  us  a  aiDgubr 
cruelty  in  the  destruction  of  religious  boQii% 
uhere  hundreds  of  excellenti  well^niindedi  ^ 
holy  women  find  occupation  and  repooe*    Tbr 
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usefulness,  the  unobtrusive  but  self-denying 
benevolence  of  their  purposes,  their  true  piety, 
grounded  in  what  we  call  error,  but  what  they 
believe  fitting  and  correct,  ought  to  protect 
them  in  perilous  times.  If  we  shine  in  the 
brightness  of  a  more  purified  light,  it  ought  to 
teach  us  to  be  the  dig  re  kindly  disposed  to^ 
wards  those  we  believe  otherwise :  we  should 
leave  the  dispersing  and  the  uprooting  to  the 
Lord.  'Thvt  prayer  of  the  powerful  ought  ever 
to  be :  —  '*  Put  away  from  tne  a  persecuting 
spirit  r 

We  have  left  Rosalind  Sydney  for  too  long 
A  time;  but  we  return  to  her  now  with  the 
eye  and  feeling  of  one  who  hm  wandered  amid 
dangers  —  where  Nature  triumphs  in  the  dis- 
play of  rocks  and  torrents  ;  where  the  traveller 
in  bewildered  by  grandeur^  and  trembles  while 
admiring  the  magnificence  whose  origin  he  can- 
not comprehend;  where,  weary  of  forests,  and 
deaf  from  the  cataract's  thunder,  he  turns  with 
longiog  qree  and  a  beating  heart  to  the  calm 
and  silver  stream,  to  the  green  meadows  and 
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fragrant  pastures,  where  the  willow 
violets,  and  the  rose  flings  its  perfume  into  the 
lattice, — where  Hope  and  Love  dwell  together 
as  one. 

When  Rosalind  awoke  and  found  herself  ahmt 
with  her  nurse,  she  a^ain  implored  her  bv  evert 
argument  in  her  power  to  satisfy  or  to  de^tjoj^ 
the  hopes  which  had  sprung  up  in  her  bosoof 
She  knelt  to  her,  but  it  was  in  vain.  At  (mi* 
Alice  was  moody  and  silent ;  then,  as  Rosaiimft 
importunities  increased,  she  grew  aoffry— 

"  You  torment  me,'"  she  replied,  **  about  tk 
ravings  of  a  madman.  Could  you  not  see  k 
was  mad  ?  Did  he  not  look  for  a  mark  wbcK 
there  was  none? — my  darliut  you  ar«!  To 
find  or  fancy  everything  a  wild  inan-of-th^ 
woods  tells  ye,  and  (hen  to  turn  upon  wet 
What  interest,  avourneen,  would  I  have  W 
turn  ye  or  make  ye  anything  but  what  ye  »ir 
born  and  brought  up— anything  but  what  Gcd 
made  ye — tell  me  that  ?^^ 

*•  But  he  knew  ray  father  : — .©h,  Alice,  mih 
imagine  that !     lie  knew  my  father  / be  w«* 
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his  friend  ! — they  loved  each  other  !  And  my 
mother  — you  will  never  talk  to  me  of  my 
poor  mother,  Alice,  yet  I  know  I  should 
have  worshipped  her  !  A  mother's  kiss  !  Alice, 
tell  me,  did  she  ever  kiss  me?  Alice,  Alice! 
without — even  under  this  window  —  I  saw  a 
hen  with  her  chicken  brood ;  and,  as  we  en- 
tered, we  disturbed  her  from  her  nest :  and 
to  see  how  she  gathered  the  young  piping 
things  under  her  wings,  to  shield  them 
from  danger ;  and  how  they  looked  to  her 
for  protection  !  Alas  !  I  have  been  worse  off 
than  those  poor  forest  chicks :  I  have  had  no 
mother  to  shelter  me !  The  very  protection 
which  friends  afford  is  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold  for  a  young  nursling.  A  mother's  love ! — 
it  tempers  all  things  justly.  And  if  she  sinned 
—  as  sinned  she  doubtless  did — why,  pun- 
ishment fell  sorely  on  her  for  that  sin.  Nay, 
Alice,  do  not  look  so  heavily  ;  I  did  not  mean 
to  wound  you,  good  nurse;  you  were  all  to 
me  but  a  mother:  yel  that  one  little  word, 
how  vast  it  is!— how  deep  its  feelings! — how 
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wide  its  prospects  f  —  alt  but  a  m&ther!  T 
'want  to  see  that  tnati  again,"  sTie  exclaimed, 
filar tingf  after  a  brief  pause,  from  the  rude 
couch    upon  whi  bad   thniwn    herself; 

"  Alice,  think  yoi  brester"**  wife  knows 

where  he  is?'*' 

Alice  Murroug  o  fear  that  her  yoiinij 

lady^s  wits  T»  she  sought  to  pacify 

her. 

'*  Tell  me  the  tn  ce,"*  she  said,  looking 

earnestly  in  her  face  ;  "  tell  me  the  truth,  and 
then  I  will  be  pacified.  RemelMliery  if  ybtt 
tamper  with  me  now,  you  destrtjy  ill  tiiJS;  ht^ 
tween  us  !  I  am  now  no  child  f^rij^  heftit  li 
bursting,  and  my  temples  throbbifig-^liW:  f 
will  know  the  truth  T  '^^        ^   '^'- 

**  I  have  none  to  tell ;  be  easy^  dalrlilQt;  tilF^^  ' 
reach  London ;    then,  indeed,  fiivrmif'  sp^' 
to  your  uncle.""  "    '^^^     •  '^^  "^' 

"It  is  not  to  my  uncle— it  i*  to  j^bW,  AJJttr* 
What  could  my  uncle  know  that- T  kiw^r  4o*9*^ 
he  is  too  candid  for  deception.     AJicife-^^J!^/ "' 
the  lie  is  stamped  upon  your  bro^,^  tctid  UMcImi' ' 
on  your  lip.'' 
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H  How  loDg  Rosalind's  expostulations  would 
have  continued,  or  what  effect  they  might  have 
produced,  we  know  not ;  for  suddenly  the 
shrill    whistle  we   have  already  recorded   was 

'     heard  through  the  cottage;  and  the  forester^'s 

I  wife  was  calling  her  hugband  to  arise.  There 
was  a  bustle  in  the  adjoiniug  room,  and  at  last 
the  matron  herself  put  her  close-capped  head 
into  their  little  chamber,  and  told  the  nurse  not 
to  be  frightened  if  there  was  a  scramble  up  the 
hilly  for  it  was  a  warning  of  danger  they  had 
heard ;  and  that  she  and  her  boy  had  better  get 
up,  aa  they  might  soon  be  sent  a-foot.  The 
^flense  of  danger,  the  anticipation  of  cam  motion, 
is  a  relief  to  a  mind  overwrought  by  domestic 
suffering;  and  Rosalind  felt  a  species  of  rest 
from  anxiety  when,  on  opening  the  little  case- 
ment, the  fresh  cool  air  of  midnight  bathed 
her  brows  with  their  refreshing  fragrance*  The 
watchful  hen,  whom  Rosalind  had  obsen^ed, 
was  awake,  and  uttered  the  low  sound  to  her 
chickens,  which  Nature  teaches  a  mother  to 
padfy  her  young*     Th^re  was  a  rustling  amid 
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the  birds  that  nested  in  the  thtt^  m  if  Aej 
also  had  been  distnilied  lly  the  note  %hieli 
tent  the  master  of  the  oattage  finth  with  Ui 
rifle.  Presently  the  Whistle  sounded  near,  adt 
then,  away — away-^away-^into  the  Ibrttt 

<<  The  devil  *s  in  the  frind,""  nM  the  IbmteA 
wife,  who  stood  outside  the  window,  nandbiksts 
gather  the  sounds  of  night,  and  cJculate  ail» 
their  cause.  <<  The  denies  in  the  wind,  or  Mid 
Ciss  has  blown  that  whistle.  Why,  what  coeU 
HB  be  about,  to  let  her  grasp  such  like--the 
wild  cat  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth  V* 

**  And  who  is  Mad  Ciss?**  inquired  Rostlind. 
<*It's  easy  known  you ''re  strange  in  theff 
parts,''  replied  the  woman,  **  or,  boy  as  you  are, 
you  would  have  known  Mad  Ciss — ^pretty  Ciodf 
Maynard,  the  flower  of  the  forest,  whose  hemtj 
broke  half  the  hearts  in  the  parish,  and  crtirf 
her  own  wits.  Heaven  save  my  child  fixnn  bcst- 
ty,  say  I ;  though  there  be  some  who  call  kf 
handsome ;  but  handsome  is  that  handsome  div^ 
What  good  has  her  beauty  been  ?  -—  why,  kr 
curse  —  a  curse  to  herself  and  to  every  cme  wk 
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loved  her.  And  now  she  ^s  taken  up  with  a  set  of 
mountebanks  or  morris-dancers,  and  goes  show- 
ing ofi\  not  fit  for  a  creditable  woman  to  talk  of, 
in  hose  and  buskin, — to  think  of  anything  of  a 
woman  ever  wearing  ought  but  a  stiff  petticoat, 
full,  and  modest.  Augh !  it 's  easy  to  see 
what  popery  does.  Why,  they  do  say  that  in 
Rome,  the  great  pope  himself,  though  he  be  a 
man,  wears  petticoats ;  and  the  popish  women, 
leathers  like  our  men  !  I  knew  they  ''d  be  at 
it !""  she  continued,  as  the  flash  of  a  rifle  sparkled 
in  the  distance,  and  was  succeeded  by  another, 
and  another.  "  My  poor  Bob  I  but  he  '11  not  go 
too  deep  in  it,  I  know.  I  think  1 11  creep  up 
a  little  way,  and  see  if  I  can  make  htm  hear  me  ;*" 
and  away  she  went  into  the  covert,  leaving  Alice 
and  Rosalind  in  quiet  possession  of  the  hut 
She  soon,  however,  returned,  and  trimmed  the 
fire,  and  prepared  food;  and  when  Rosalind 
timidly  inquired  if  ^^  she  could  tell  her  what 
had  chanced,^  she  replied,  that  doubtless  it  was 
some  of  those  who  had  got  scent  of  the  Outlaw. 
"They  be  hard  times,"  she  added;   "people 
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canH  deep  in  their  beds,  nor  eat  tbeb  food,  nor 
live  like  CbristianB.  But  times  will  mend:** 
and  at  this  juncture  in  came  her  hnsband  with 
a  few  other  foresters ;  some  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, but  all  in  a  state  of  high  exdtemcnL  Then 
was  the  story  rapidly  diseuased  from  lip  to  lip. 
how  the  Outlaw  had  been  assaulted,  though  hb 
friends  and  partisans  had  weirStt  to  the  fannh- 
wood  to  effect  a  diyeraion  in  his  fovour ;  bow 
red  lights  had  been  sent  up  to  warn  him;  ham 
the  devil  had  come  into  Gi«b  along  with  her 
wits,  how  she  had  danced  through  the  forest 

like  a  will-o^-the-wisp ;  and  how and  *here 

they  spoke  lowly  and  revenmtly— -how  they  be^ 
lieved  that  some  holy  power  had  loosened  the 
Outlaw^s  bonds ;  and  then,  liow  he  fought  as 
with  a  sword  of  fire,  rather  than  an  arm  of  flesh. 
Then  they  talked  by  a  sucoession  of  sigas, 
which  Rosalind  could  not  comprehend;  bat 
they  were  of  dangers  —  and  princes — and  ships 
^-and  soldiers:  —  and  at  last  she  again  sunk 
into  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Believe  not  oaths,  nor  much-protesting  men ; 

Credit  no  vows,  nor  a  bewailing  song; 
Let  courtiers  swear,  forswear,  and  swear  again, 

The  heart  doth  live  ten  regions  from  the  tongue : 
For  when  with  oaths  and  vows  they  make  you  tremble, 
Believe  them  least,  for  then  they  most  dissemble. 

Sylvester. 

"-Now  God  bless  the  boy,  how  sound  he 
sleeps  r  exclaimed  the  forester's  wife  the  next 
morning,  as  she  looked  upon  the  crimsoned 
cheek  and  pulpy  lip  of  the  disguised  maiden. 
Alice  Murrough,  who  had  been  long  awake, 
was  seated  by  her  side,  telling  over  her  rosary ; 
which,  however,  she  had  tact  enough  to  con- 
ceal on  her  entrance,  having  gathered,  from  the 
woman'^s  aUusion  to  popery  the  night  before, 
her  opinion  thereon. 
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«  Is  the  lad  your  son?''  she  enquired,  peering 
into  her  face. 

"  The  crow  does  not  lay  dove's  eggs,''  i^ 
plied  Alice,  sharply,  "  nor  does  the  blackbcny. 
bush  ripen  cherries/' 

"  But  won't  you  wake  him  ?^  continued  tk 
woman ;  "  the  sun  is  high  :  and  they  do  aj 
that  the  whole  forest  is  to  be  put  under  tauoi 
law,  which  my  husband  vows  is  a  tmibk 
thing,  preventing  people  from  walking  * 
sleeping,  and  making  them  go  to  bed  by  thf 
ringing  of  a  bell,  as  they  used  in  some  \diip 
time— I  think  in  his  time  who  was  shot  by  an 
arrow  yonder  —  though  I  'm  not  sure/' 

"  Let  the  child  sleep !  _  whisht,  womA 
whisht,  and  let  the  child  sleep  !^'  interrupted 
Alice;  "  sleep  strengthens  the  bodv  and  e«ses 
the  soul ;  and  the  crathur  is  foot-sore  mi 
half  dead,  worn  down  with    trouble:    let  hi« 

sleep  as  long  as  lie  can,  a-lannan  i and  nuv 

your  own  eyes  never  be  kept  open  by  tears!" 

"  Sleep  and  welcome,"  replied  the  woman,  a* 
the  same    time  pinning  a  kerchief  as  a  bliod 
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racross  the  window.  '*  Sleep  and  welcome^  as 
long  as  he  likes ;  and  God  bless  hiui  with  it ! 
He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  lad  I  loved  when 
I  was  young,  not  my  present  Jo  —  but  an- 
other^ who  was  all  too  good  for  this  world,  and 
died,  poor  youth  !  when  lie  was  just  eighteen." 

H      The  sun-burnt  and  rugged  features  of  the 

farester*s   wife   relaxed    as   she    looked    upon 

Rosalind^  and  the  tears  that  rose  to  her  eyes 

prevented  }jer  seeing  the   Ljok   of  scorn  with 

which  Alice  regarded  her. 

B  The  nurse  resumed  her  beads,  and  jabbered 
pniyer  after  prayer  upon  the  sparkling  glass  or 
aober  jet   that  passed  througli  her  lingers.    O 

»coD9olatory   but  perilous  faith    that    supposes 
such  easy  sacrifices  can  atone  for  a  life's  sin  ! 

**  Ood  bless  the  child,  how  she  sleeps  ["^ 
murmured  Alice  at  last;  ^*  what  a  beautiful 
altep !  jvtst  as  she  used  upon  my  bosom  in  our 
own  country,  far  away  fronj  sin  and  sinners ; — 
but  no,  not  far  away  from  eilher.  <>ch  my 
grief!  if  Hwa$n*t  for  those  blessed  beads  what 
i  heart  I  should  have  !  but  they  save  me  from 
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dis«^Vf€tiop  iniirdy.    Hq1j.J%j^  lfWll«  ¥ 
God,  pray  for  us !    Holy  8aip(;QiJdgek  \  pR? 

for.us.    Holy r.  ,..    .^,  ,^^    ^ 

But  at  this  last  rep^titioii  Itoa4^i|d|^«w 
The  forester's  wife  entfvtaiMd,  loo  .U^ « 
respect  for  the  pover  which  liad^pliic^JBflP' 
lind  under  her  carei  aod.  had  fodcml  too,  sack 
kindness,  of  heart,  to  n^^ect^fpdi.  bQapitaEdei 
as  she  could  offer;  and  when  tjbiejf  itygn^aboiK 
to  resume  theb  journey,  she  filled  .a  janitUrhi- 
-  ket  with  wheaten  cakes  which  she  had  baked 
upon  a  flatted  piece  of  iron,  and  with  a  benefo- 
lent  smile,  and  a  motherly  kiss  upon  the  cbed 
of  one  whom  she  often  afterwards  spoke  of  ai 
^^  the   fair   boy,^  she  sent  her  lodgers  forth 
with   her   blessing.     Rosalind   turned  on  tbe 
threshold,   and  offered   her  a   coin  as  a  grs- 
tuity,  whh  an  apology  for  the  smallneai  qCit* 
value. 

**  No,  no,^  she  replied ;  **  he  who  bnviu^ 
thee  here,  lad,  would  be  angry  at  the  tUqgi 
and  whether  or  not,  thee  art  too  like  a  bof  I 
loved   for  me  to  touch  thy   money:   go  dij 
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ways  with  a  blessing  !  and  remember  not  to 
play  with  the  love  of  women,  for  when  they 
love  young,  they  love  for  ever.  Bless  thee 
again  ?  Thou^sl  brought  him  back  who^^s  been 
seven-and- twenty  years,  come  Lammas-lide^  un- 
der the  alder-trees  in  yon  church-yard;  and  1 
was  then — bat  it  doesn't  matter,  I  shall  be  happy 
enough  by  an'  by  —  though  somehow  I  care 
lesB  about  things  and  people  tl\an  I  used  when 
he  w*aR  with  me.'^ 

"  I  wonder,'*  thought  Roftalind,  a&  she  wend- 
ed on  her  way,  "  was  she  right,  and  do  those 
irbo  love  young  love  for  ever  ?  It  was  of  women 
she  spoke.  I  wish  I  had  not  been  born  a  wo- 
man, and  yet  I  should  make  but  an  awkward 
man.^  And  as  some  of  her  gaiety  had  returned, 
invited  by  her  long  repose,  the  certainty  of 
the  Outkw*s  safety,  (which  she  heard  from  her 
hostess,)  and  the  freshness  of  the  day,  she  cast 
a  laughing  look  upon  her  metamorphosis,  and  a 
blush  stole  over  her  cheek  as  she  thought 
within  herself  bow  pained  she  should  be  if 
Basil  saw   and   recognised  her  thus.     She  eti- 
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deavoured  to  enter  into  -conversation  with 
Alice,  but  the  cunning  Irishwoman  assured 
her  she  had  taken  upon  herself  a  three  davt 
vow  of  silence,  only  allowing  her  tongue  libff- 
ty  to  utter  a  very  limited  number  of  wordi^ 
Rosalind  easily  penetrated  this  flimsy  excme^ 
and  smiled  to  herself  at  her  nurse'*8  craft*  Htf 
mind  then  returned  into  itself,  and  she  com- 
menced speculating  upon  her  destiny. 

She  would  have  hailed,  as  the  brightest  hope 
of  her  existence,  the  knowledge  that  she  was  w 
base-born  child ;  but  then  her  uncle,  the  guide, 
the  companion,  the  very  playmate  of  her  early 
days,  to  learn  that  he  was  not  her  father^s  bro- 
ther— to  whom  then  could  she  look  up  ?  She 
was  a  woman,  and  young, — had  cherished  the 
delicious  feeling  of  being  protected  by  Sir 
Evcrard,  her  only  friend,  —  of  being  loved  hx 
him.  Had  she  relatives  ;  and  if  she  had,  ▼!» 
were  they  ?  Exchanging  alternately  hope  and 
mistrust,  anxiety  and  disappointment,  she  toiW 
on— and  on— and  on — her  spirits  reviving  with 
the   morning,   and   flagging   with    the   night; 
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rising  uith  the  sun,  and  setting  with  the  same. 
She  still  carried  the  caged  birds,  and  often 
lamented  th^t  Brano  had  deserted  her.  Her 
faithful,  yet  faithless  nurse,  walked  sullenly 
behind  her,  too  much  influenced  apparently  by 
some  secret  cause,  to  offer  consolation  to  her 
broken- spirited  charge. 

Gradually  as  one  day  succeeded  another,  the 
maiden^s  slender  purse  became  exhausted  ;  and 
the  bitterest  of  all  degradations,  that  of  knowing 
you  have  not  wherewith  to  discharge  the  honest 
demand  made  upon  you  for  a  morsel  of  food, 
pressed  heavily  on  her  heart.  She  had  still  more 
than  thirty  long  miles  to  journey  to  London.  Her 
shoes  were  worn,  and  her  tender  feet  lacerated 
with  walking :  and  as  the  houses  became  more 
closely  clustered  together,  and  the  ways  more 
crowded,  she  shrank  from  observation.  When 
wc  know  our  poverty,  we  fancy  it  is  known  to  all 
who  look  upon  us,  and  we  dread  the  scorn  that 
awaits  those  who  can  count  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver. Its  bitterness  was  the  more  deeply  felt,  for 
it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  she  had  experienced. 
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fill  flooordance  with  this  feelings  she  sought  tlie 
bye  and  private  roads;  by  which  her  dif?iculti« 
were  increased,  for  they  were  bard  to  travri, 
and  sbe  frequently  went  two,  when  she  nixAti 
only  to  have  gone  one  roile :  she  alio  Wl 
aabamcd  of  her  boy^s  dress,  though  she  had  ctv 
vered  it  with  a  frock,  similar  to  that  of  the  wif- 
goner,  and  slouched  a  peaked  and  broad-cnrviK 
ed  hat  over  her  blushing  face  :  still  everythiflg 
so  widely  differed  from  what  she  had  been  accui- 
tomed  to,  all  was  so  new,  so  lerrifying  to  cm 
who  had  led  a  forest  lady^s  life,  thai  she  wonH 
fain  have  run  into  the  burrow  of  the  wiiAe^ 
coney,  when  she  saw  a  crowd,  TreinbUn^i 
as  the  night  darkened,  she  left  a  lonely  p<A 
she  had  pursued,  and  entered,  with  a  palp 
tating  heart,  a  low  and  straggling  town;  sbr 
crept,  rather  than  walked,  into  a  small  hosta^ 
ry  by  the  roadside ;  and  seating  herself  on  • 
vacant  bench,  while  Alice  followed  tier  ex- 
ample, requested  a  glass  of  water,  and  sflo* 
brown  bread.  There  were  oiany  in  the  oomiiMt 
room,  all  talking  of  the  coming  war ;   aod  thfl< 
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was  also  a  troop  of  comediang,  or^  rather,  stroll- 
ing morris- dancers  and  sword -plajers,  who 
had  appropriated  a  corner  of  the  place  to  their 
company^  and  were  talking,  and  trimming  and 
painting  themselves^  at  no  small  rate.  There 
were  aldo  two  or  three  females  amongst  the 
group ;  one  particularly,  who  bent  an  anxious 
look  evef  and  anon  upon  Alice,  which  was 
returned  with  interest.  At  length  the  nurse 
v^hispcrcd  Rosalind — 
f  ,  •*  VoD  18  that  wild  girl,  Ciss  Maynard ;  I 
hope  the  hussy  will  not  remember  me.*" 
l^vJQjer  hopes,  however,  were  vain;  the  half- 
crazy  creature,  with  wild  but  kind  faogpitality, 
pressed  the  old  woman  and  the  lad  to  partake 
of  their  better  fare. 

One  of  the  men  lot>ked  scowliogly  on  her  for 
her  good^nature;  but  she  remonstrated  with  him, 
and,  seating  herself  close  to  Alice,  made  divers 
eoquiries  cooceming  Sydney  Pleasance:  she 
al^o  sliowed  them  her  baby»  which  Alice  tuld 
Rosalind  not  to  touch*  '*  Touch  it  not !  it  is 
the  child  of  fiin/'   muttered    the   old  woman. 
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Utterly ;  while  the  poor  mollier^  proad  of  her 
infant,  daneed  before  it 

«  Am  not  I  the  tamer  said  Roaafind*  with 
a  sad  eamestnen ;  at  the  nine  'tine  praohv 
her  lips  on  the  child'^a  forehead. 

<<  You  are  ever  reproaching  ne ;  bat  I  for- 
give jou,""  was  the  nurse's  repij.  While  stiB 
the  mother  danced,  sunning  kemeir  in  her  in- 
frnVs  smiles,  as  if  they  gave  made  to  her  ev 
as  well  as  pleasure  to  her  heart* 

*^  You  dance  for  nothing,^  said  one  of  tk 
men,  surlily. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  I  dance  for  Sandy — my  little 
Sandy,^  said  she,  in  a  confidential  whisper  to 
Rosalind ;  ^^  because  my  first  sweetheart''s  naow 
was  Sandy — Sandy  Jemmings,  Master  BsflTi 
yalet ;  but  he  went  away,  or  died,  pohapfiy 
and  so  I  got  another,  all  by  my  dancing  sad 
gay  dressing/' 

*'  Let  the  young  man  alone,  or  it  will  be  bsd 
for  you  both,"  growled  her  keeper  ;  **  and  pn* 
the  child  to  sleep.  You  give  him  to  eftrj 
fellow  you  meet  to  kiss.** 
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^*  I  wish  the  cold  earthworms  kissed  us  botb,^ 
muttered  the  poor  sinful  creature ;  ^^  I  widi 
the  cold  earthworms  were  ^wisted  round  my 
head  and  round  my  heart,  and  then  they  would 
be  less  burning.^ 

"  Will  you  hold  your  mad  tongue,  Ciss,  and 
be  quiet,  or  1 11  make  you,^  exclaimed  the  ruf- 
fian, sbovdng  a  stick,  which  doubtless,  from 
her  terror  at  the  sight,  she  had  frequently  felt  : 
but,  like  a  child,  her  terror  passed  when  the 
cause  was  withdrawn  ;  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
she  was  again  occupied  in  playing  with  her 
infant. 

The  party  intended  dancing  in  some  village 
barn,  which  they  talked  of,  when  the  moon 
rose;  and  as  soon  as  their  various  plans  and 
decorations  were  fully  arranged,  they  got  up 
and  departed.  Rosalind  received  permission 
from  the  landlady  to  remain  with  Alice  in  an 
outshed  during  the  night,  for,  as  she  frankly 
told  her,  she  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  for  the 
commonest  bed. 

"  God  help  thee,  boy  !'*'   returned  the  wo- 


the  turbulml 
ImMi  our 

*<  We  are  aapmtpeni 
naturally  but  unoeoeMerilyt  at  the 
**  We  oone  from  a  country  wImr  then  arew 
paupera,  iiorany<liing  to  anpport  then  mkk; 
but  where  every  one  hai  a  bit  mad  a  oap,  aaia 
hundred  thouMmd  wtioouMBeitmgmiAiL;  «e 
are  no  paupen.**    ..  .•>'•.■ 

The  word)  ever  offensive  to  Irish  can,liil 
worked  Alice  up  to  a  pitch  of  loquacity,  wUdk 
since  her  interview  with  the  Outlaw,  she  h»i 
not  yielded  to  in  the  least  d^jree ;  she  ao* 
stalked  proudly  out  of  the  small  hoetcby,  lad 
declared  to  Rosalind  that  she  would  not  ihcp 
under  the  roof  where  they  had  been  m  in- 
sulted. 

^^  I  will  spread  my  cloak  for  you  under  tk 
heavens.  You  can  lay  your  head  upon  my  lif» 
as  you  have  done  before  now,  when,  God  hip 
and  forgive  us  !  I  was  more  to  you  than  ^^ 
I   shall   be  again ;  though  I  litde  thought  I 
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should  ever  be  called,  much  kn  hear  you 
called,  by  such  a  disgraceful  name  at  that ! 
Oh,  the  sin  and  the  shame  —  the  bittemefls  l«— 
O,  blessed  Virgin,  pray  for  us  now,  and  in  the 
hour  of  our  death  !" 

*^  You  may  do  as  you  please,  Alice,^  said 
the  maiden ;  <*  for  me,  I  have  small  desire  to 
sleep  here,  or  anywhere;  beneath  a  hedge, 
or  within  these  walls,  all  is  the  same  to  Ro- 
salind. Poor  Rosalind !  who  but  for  that  most 
mmfAe  name  would  be  a  nameless  maid  !"" 

She  followed  the  nurse  from  the  hostelry 
with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  throbbing  brow ; 
while  her  companion  stalked  proudly  on,  strik- 
ing occasionally  the  end  of  a  sharp  staff  into 
the  earth,  to  show  her  contempt  for  English 
ground. 

*^  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  walk  far- 
ther,^ said  *^  poor  Rosalind,^  at  last,  sinking 
OP  the  sward ;  **  I  must  rest  till  morning ;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge  we  shall  escape 
Dotica"^ 

After  a  few  momenta  die  passed    over  a 
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stile^  and  Arrived  under  shadow  of  the  busbe* 
she  had  pointed  out  as  likely  to  afford 
shelter. 

"  Here,  at  least,**  muttered  the  nurse,  as  fhr 
spread  her  cloak  on  the  grass,  **  we  shall  befrw 
from  the  cold  curse  of  the  Sassenach  ;  the  air 
of  heaven  is  around  us,  the  sky  of  heaven  abof € 
us,  and  so  God^s  will  be  done  !" 

Before  Rosalind  attempted  to  cooipo^e 
self  to  the  rest  she  so  much  required,  dK 
knelt,  and  her  heart  poured  forth  a  dbpk 
touching  prayer  for  safety  and  succeaa ;  ttai 
laying  her  head  on  AUee''s  lap,  she  was  soQa» 
despite  her  words^  buried  in  as  profound  i 
sleep  as  if  she  had  been  cushioned  on  doWi 
canopied  by  satin,  covered  with  velvet,  «&! 
fanned  by  perfumed  breezes  to  repose. 

She  slept  long  and  soundly,  for  when  At 
awoke,  the  moon,  whose  beams  had  rested  <* 
her  head,  was  gone  to  visit  other  lands;  tk 
morning  star  was  paling,  as  the  streakaof  A/ 
crept  silently  amid  the  clouds,  heralding  tk* 
son ;  —  there  was  a  rustling  amid  the  grass  sdJ 
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in  the  hedge-rawB,  as  if  the  leaves  were  breath- 
ing in  renewed  life. 

Rosalind  looked  on  her  nurse;  she  was 
leeping  soundly, —  her  hack  resting  against  a 
tree,  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  knee ;  but 
on  the  young  lady's  moving,  a  face  advanced  so 
near  hers,  that  she  would  have  screamed  if  the 
hand  of  the  intruder  had  not  been  laid  upon 
the  Ups ;  and  she  then  saw,  by  the  increasing 
light,  that  it  was  the  wild  woman  of  the 
morris-dancers,  whose  finger,  pressed  Uf>on  her 
own  mouth,  enjoined  the  lady  to  silence. 
^  **  I  have  been  here  the  last  hour  watching  for 
you  to  wake,^  she  said»  drawing  near  Roi^alind ; 
here  is  something  for  you,  from  one  whom 
we  know ;  and  you  must  open  it,  for  I  am  sure 
there 's  good  in  jt.*^  She  gave  her  a  packet,  of 
about  two  hands'"  length,  and  still  sat  looking 
at  her.  —  •*  You  do  not  remember  me,  Mi^s 
Rosey,  though  it's  many  an  hour  we  spent 
together,  when  nurse  used  to  walk  with  you  to 
the  Lodge,  and  you  used  to  make  me  show  you 
where  the  roost  strange  flowers  grew,  and  the 
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birds'  nests,  and  the  bees;  and  I  think  I  was 
really  happier  then  than  I  am  now,  though  I 
have  seen  the  world,  and  am  so  much  thought 
of.  I  tore  my  new  farthingale,  acting  JuditVf 
dance*  last  night ;  and  Holofernes  beat  me 
across  the  arm:  but  it*8  my  heart  that  feeU 
heavy  ;  and  when  you  see  my  old  mother,  Mi» 
Rosey,  don*t  tell  her  I  act  miracle-plays,  for 
it  would  break  her  heart  to  have  me  do 
them," 

Rosalind  was  too  much  occupied  ^itli  bcr 
mysterious  packet,  to  heed  what  the  womao  said; 
she  found  within  it  a  purse  containing  gold  and 
silver  coins  to  a  considerable  amount;  a  letter 
directed,  and  some  words,  which  she  could  not 
decyplier,  written  on  the  envelope. 

**  Who  gave  you  this  P'^  she  enquired,  '*  and 
who  directed  you  to  me  ?^ 

**  Do  you  expect  me  to  tell  secrets  ?  Oh  t»* 
But  will  you  give  me  something  for  mv  troublr^ 
a  piece  of  silver,  or  a  little  bit  of  gold,  tp  bu} 
me  a  new  farthingale,  or  a  blue  hood^  like  lh»* 
the  Queen  wears — pray  do,  lady/^ 
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Rosalindas  purae-strings  were  never  drawn 
closely,  and  it  was  not  likely  tliey  would 
tighten  at  the  very  time  when  she  could  call 
more  gold  her  own  than  ghe  had  ever  before 
ypossesaed  ;  she  therefore  placed  in  the  woman's 
handf  not  a  small,    but   a   large,    gold-piece^ 

»«aying, 
'  *'  1  will  not  tempt  you,  both  from  policy  and 
principle,  to  betray  trust ;  first,  because  1  hope 
you  to  keep  my  secret ;  and  secondly^  because 
it  is  wrong  to  tell,  when  you  have  promised 
not." 

^*♦  A  great  gold-piece  f  exclaimed  Cicely  ; 
a  great  gold-piece  !  and  all  my  own — and  all 
my  own  !  —  own  !  A  farthingale  —  no  !  — ^  be- 
fore the  farthingale,  a  feather  for  my  Sandy  ; 
and  a  cap,  like  the  new  Prince's  I — who's 
neither  a  king's  son  nor  a  queen's  soUf  but  a 
changeling,  and  still  a  Prince  I  there  's  a  riddle- 
^gn^ree  (  And  then  the  farthingale,  and  a  pink 
"jacket  with  brass  —  no,  silver  —  no,  diamond 
studs;  and" —*  She  paused,  poor  thing,  in 
lier   rhapsody,   and  looking   attectionately   at 


I  ?  for  it '»  a  giwt  ded»  anft  jDorwil  viat  h^ 


if  70U  did  not,  iltt  i  ovgkl  to  ^tkm 
tnm  you,  ben «t  mmaif  m  lane  joii 
muck  diat  I  netdid^  and,  Lwimhia,  usidlB 
visit   me  when  I  was    aidc^  and  pray  vidi 

mother.** 

^'^Take  it,  CSecljr,  laka  Jt*/  I  hne  CHegly 
and  to  ipare ;  mote  much  ucve  ^  Aan  I  ma 
spend  before  I  get  to  London ;  and  when  thfie 

I  shall  want  for  nothing.^ 

«  That 's  not  so  sure,''  replied  Cicely,  keenly; 
*^  in  that  great  town  one  wants  a  great  dcalf 
because  seeing  the  fine  things  puts  wmits  into 
one^s  head ;  but  if  you  shouldn't  want  it,  and 
knew  anybody  going  to  the  heath  lodge,  near 
the  gate  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  perhaps  you'd 
send  it  to  my  poor  moth^*.  She 's  aye  a  sinipk 
body,  and  doesn^t  understand  the  distinctios 
I'm  come  to  lately ;  and  wants  me  back,  but 
I'll  not  go — ni  not  go ;  though  I  should  liW 
her  to  have  the  money  :  she  is  old,  and  has  op 
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H  one  now  to  milk  her  goat,  or  gatheif  branches ; 

I      pray,  lady,  send  her  the  gold-piece**' 

"  She  shall  have  one,  Cicely,  as  much  as  she 
wants;  and  you,  too,  whatever  you  desire,  if 
you  will  but  be  a  gocxl  girl,  and  return  to 
the  innocent  and  righteous  path*"^ 

H  **'  Don't  talk  to  me,  lady,  —  don'^t  talk  to  me; 
it  V  no  use.  You>e  disguised  for  good,  and 
1 — ^but  it's  no  use  talking  now.  You'll  send 
her  the  bit  of  gold  ?'' 

V  '^  I  will :  but  not  this  piece,  Cicely ;  this 
must  be  for  yourself;  to  me,  this  night,  you 
have  been  faithful,  bringing  to  me  tidings  both 
useful  and  necessaiy ;  I  have  therefore  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  pay,  which  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
discharge :  take  it,  and  God  bless  youT 

"  Well,  then,  111  lake  it,  to  keep  me  in  mind 
of  the  only  one  I  remember  just  now  who  has 
spoken  kindly  to  me  for  this  many  —  this 
many  a  month  ;  and  it  was  not  to  me  that  was 
given,  but  the  person  it  was  given  to  was  ob- 
liged to  go  elsewhere,  and,  having  seen  you  last 
.iUght,  left  me  to  give  you  what  he  bad  from 
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amoiher.  I  have  lieard  that  the  smell  of  a  vio- 
let lasts  as  long  as  the  smelt  of  the  ro^ ;  and 
so,  perhaps,  the  blessing  of  the  poor  rises  as 
high  as  the  blessing  of  the  rich ;  aod  I  would 
»Ry  a  prayer,  but  they  are  gone  quite  awij 
from  me  lately ;  so  all  I  ean  remember  n 
God  bless  you,  lady  P 

A})parently  their  interview  had  not  been  uiw 
observed,  for  no  moiiti  had  the  poor  morris 
dancer  passed  tlirotigh  the  hedge,  than  Ro- 
salind heard  the  same  voice  that  had  reproved 
her  at  the  inn  demanding  what  she  had  re^ 
ceived :  the  result  she  could  not  lesm ;  for 
Alice  and  the  sun  arose  at  the  same  instaatt 
and  the  wanderers  immediatdy  reaumed  their 
journey. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

O  Jealousy  1  daughter  of  Envy  and  Lore, 

Most  wayward  issue  of  a  gentle  sire  ; 
Foster'd  with  fears,  thy  fiuher's  joys  t'  improve ; 
Mirth-marring  monster,  bom  a  subtle  liar; 
Hateful  unto  thyself,  flying  thine  own  desire ; 
Feeding  upon  suspect,  that  doth  renew  thee ; 
Uappy  were  lovers  if  they  never  knew  thee. 

Dakiel. 

W£LC0MB  as  was  the  purse  to  poor  Rosalind, 
■be  augured  more  good  from  the  letter,  which 
was  enclosed  within  the  envelope  directed  to 
her.  Although  it  was  unsealed,  she  turned  it 
over  and  over,  pondering  much  whether  it 
would  be  honourable  to  examine  the  contents ; 
when,  in  a  comer,  she  perceived  the  word 
**  readi"  written  in  pencil :  she  therefore  un- 
closed it  without  dday,  and  found  that  it  con- 
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tained  an  introduction  to  the  Lord  ChurehiU,  a 
nobleman  high  in  office,  and,  as  was  then  be- 
lieved, of  untarnished  integrity  towards  James: 
it  simply  said,  **  That  Mistress  Rosalind  Syd- 
ney sought  to  companion  her  uncte^  Sir  Ev^- 
rard,  during  his  imprisonment ;  that  the  King 
was  known  of  late  to  avoid  granting  sudi 
licences  to  any,  and  that  the  only  sure  waj  <^ 
achieving  her  purpotie  was  to  introduce  Mi>» 
tress  Rosalind  to  make  the  request  in  person 
on  the  earliest  opportunity,  or  to  present  her  to 
the  Queen »  who,  though  bigoted,  was  far  froo 
unkind  ;  that  nothing  would  be  done  unle«" 
(the  note  added)  ^*  some  such  step  were  takfDi 
as  no  one  oould  be  admitted  to  the  Tow«r  vb^' 
had  not  sufficient  influence  with  the  King  t" 
procure  a  passport.^  Rosalind  was  qoI  ih^ 
to  guess  at  the  ])erson  who  took  such  iotcfftf 
in  her  fate- 
Alice  Murrough  was  acquainted  with  lo*^ 
obscure  Irish  family  in  London,  wherr  tb^ 
wearied  travellers  contemplated  taking  up  ^ 
residence  until  their  plans  had  been 
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arranged ;  but,  to  Rosalindas  great  relief,  «he 
discovered  a  small  slip  of  paper  in  the  en* 
velope,  recommending  "  Mr.  D.  Browii>  at  the 
Black  Swan  and  Bible,  without  Temple  Bar, 
to  pay  the  damsel  and  her  nurse  every  pos- 
sible attention/' 

Being  so  weary,  and  having  a  plentiful  sup- 
Bply   of  money,    she  bethought   her   that   she 
would  resume  her  dress,  which  Alice  carried,  at 
the  next  village ;  and  so  make  her  appearance  in 
some  sort  of  carriage,  which  she  hoped  to  hire, 
^  when  arrived  near  the  great  city.     They  were 
m  in  sight  of  the  houses  of  the  aforesaid  village, 
when  a  troop  of  horse  appeared  id  sight.    Rosa- 
lind  had  just  time  to  conceal   herself  behind 
A  tree,  as  they  rode  up,   and  her  heart  beat 

Iirith  no  small  violence  on  recognising  Captain 
Sydney  as  its  commander.  Altliough  Alice  had 
drawn  her  hood  closely  over  her  face,  still  he 
looked  earnestly  towards  her,  as  she  leanal 
against  the  tree  behind  which  Rosalind  cower- 
e<L  Ue  even  tunted  back  as  he  passed,  and 
w  to   her  a   piece  of  money,    suppociog. 
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^doubtless,  she  was  some  person  in  distress.  It 
did  not  escape  the  obser%*atioQ  of  Rosalind  that 
the  young  officer  seemed  pale  and  worn,  audi 
she  thought,  exceedingly  ill  and  sorrowfuL 
^  **  Pick  up  the  coin,"^  said  Rosalind^  as  six 
issued  from  her  hiding-place. 

**  1  never  asked,  nor  ever  took  charily,"  re- 
plied the  nurse,  **  and  never  will ;  it  may  mt 
there  for  one  who  needs  it.*' 

They  walked  some  ten  paces  on  tlieir  ««yt 
when  Rosalind  suddenly  turned  back,  pickoi 
up  the  tittle  coin,  dropped  one  of  greater  filar 
for  the  next  wayfarer^  and  placed  it  secretly  is 
her  bosom.  Most  grateful  did  she  feel  that  sk 
had  not  changed  her  attire  before  meeting  hiff 
cousin  ;  but,  as  she  continued  on  her  jounie;* 


jihe  espied  a   copse 
entered    therein 
resume  her  dress  | 
chosen   might 
bower ;     ho   calmfl 
thi?   p 
dear 
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brusliwdodi  an' 
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<»f  light  through  the  crowd  of  leaves.     A  cool 
iipring  stole  silently  along,    creeping   beneath 
;he  tangled  sedges,  and   not   even  whisipering 
>f  its  whereabouts;  it  had,  however,  worn  it- 
lelf  a  little  cell  between  two  of  the  huge  roots 
t>f  a  giant  elm    that  presided  over  the  lesser 
ee^  as  a  monarch  over  his  subjects,  doubtless 
taking  a  certain  portion  of  light  and  sunshine 
rooi  their  leaves,  but  protecting  them  in  times 
if  storm   by  his   sheltering  branches.     In  this 
ittle  pool  the  water- flies  dip|>erl  and  s}x»rted, 
ind    so    clear   was  it,   that    Kosulind   made  it 
erve  as  a  mirror  wherein  to  snood  her  hair ; 
rhile  Alice,  standing  beside  her  as  she  knelt 
>ver  the  stream,  looked  like  a  sibyl  directing 
he  toilet  of  a  sylph*     When  this  was  finished, 
ibe   entered   the  village  in  her  own   true  and 
aidenly  character.     A  machine  was  soon  pro- 
cured, and  a  few  hours  set  her  down  at  the 
^*  Black  Swan  and  Biblcj  without  Temple  Bar.'' 
It    was    night    when    she   arrived,    and   the 
lights,  noise,  and  bustle  of  the  great  city  cre^ 
ated  both  alarm  and  ajstonishment  in  the  mind 
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of  the  country-bred  girl :  the  man  who  drove 
the  vehicle  presented  the  slip  of  paper,  and 
presently  Master  Daniel  Brown  made  his  up* 
pearance  at  his  shop*door,  arrayed  —  not  like 
our  smiling  and  well-bred  bibliopoles  of  the 
present  day,  but  in  a  suit  of  sober  brown.  He 
was,  indeed,  one  >vho  could  be  described  if 
Brown  by  name,  and  brown  by  nature ;  for  hit 
eoat  was  of  a  light  brown,  and  its  deep  collar 
and  cuffs  of  a  dark  brown  ;  his  waistcoat  migfct 
be  ternied  a  snuff  brown  ;  his  knee^d  breeches  « 
red  brown,  and  his  well-polished  high-he^leii 
shoes  sported  old-fashioned  rosea  of  a  mti 
brown  hue :  moreover,  he  had  set  up  a  broini 
wig,  which  was  termed  by  his  waggish  shcip* 
boy  to  be  between  hawk  and  buzz^nrd,  inuK 
much  as  it  was  neither  a  bob  nor  a  periirijf, 
but  partook  of  the  character  of  both,  bdog 
bob  before,  and  periwig  behind.  His  counte* 
nance  accorded  with  his  dress,  for  it  was  abo 
brown — not  a  yellow  brown,  which  is  ever  an 
aspect  betokening  gloom  and  sorrow  of  spirit,-- 
but  a  brilliant  gipsy  brown,  through  whidi  dw 
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blood  sports^  and  blushes  with  cheerful  histre. 
His  aspect  was  that  of  a  plain  and  honest  Eng- 
lish tradesman,  who  would  have  deemed  it  an 
insult  to  have  Bsqtiire  written  after  his  name, 
or  to  have  worn  a  coat  of  the  court  fashion. 

He  wdcomed  Miiitress  Ru^ind  with  unaf- 
fected hospitality,  and  yet  so  as  to  show  that 
he  perfectly  comprehended  the  diffidence  be- 
tween their  respective  ranks,  as  he  ushered  her 
into  the  neat  back  parlour  behind  his  printing* 
office,  and  presented  her  to  his  wife  as  Sir 
Everard  Sydney's  niece ;  and  the  lady,  a  city 
madam  of  the  good  old  school,  received  her 
with  a  respectful  curtsey  :  his  daughter,  too, 
ruse  from  her  shaping  and  stitching,  and  at- 
tended Rosalind  to  a  small  chamber,  which 
she  afterwards  learnt  was  appropriated  to  her 
use.  During  her  absence  the  printer  informed 
his  wife  as  to  the  persons  who  recommended 
the  young  lady  to  their  care,  and,  on  Rosalinda's 
return,  she  gave  him  the  letter  for  Lord 
Churchill,  which  be  promised  to  deliver  him* 
self  early  the  next  morning. 
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If  the  worthy  Mistresa  Brown  was  at  first 
kind  and  attentive,  her  feeliogs  were  those  oi 
abtsolute  regard  when  she  ascertained  the  depth 
of  the  affection  which  her  guest  bore  towardi 
her  afflicted  rdative.  The  higher  orders  of 
aociety  cling  to  each  other  more  from  pride 
than  principle;  the  devotion  of  those  who  be- 
long to  a  humbler  sphere  of  life  emanates  fruw 
a  far  nobler  sentiment*  Rosalind  Sydney  wif 
much  Burprised,  not  only  at  the  care  aod 
thought  bestowed  upon  her»  but  at  the  pnK 
priety  and  excellence  of  the  information  tht 
citizen^s  family  possessed.  Rachel  Brown  mu 
a  pretty-looking  city  girl,  with  a  peculiar 
smartness  and  quickness  of  manner  which  Ro- 
salinda's high  and  retired  breeding  proui[)ted 
her  to  designate  pert ;  while  RacheU  oo  tta 
other  hand,  thought  Mistress  Rosalind  som- 
what  proud,  considering  that  she  bad  nef^ 
been  to  a  Lord  Mayor's  ball,  or  seen  even  ifci 
outside  of  the  Mouuuiuut*  Alas  1  ahis !  the  do- 
zens* daughters  of  the  present  day  are  kno»tt 
to  ;speak  disrespectfully  of  city  feai&ts,  and  bcU 
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In  contempt  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  her  fea- 
thers ;  they  talk  of  the  Louvre,  and  Versailles, 
and  aneer  at  the  metnory  of  old  London  Bridge ! 
We  laugh  at  this  as  a  trifling  change,  but  it  is 
not  so:  when  people  undervalue  what  is  their 
own,  and  covet  or  ape  what  belongs  to  others, 
liiey  arraign  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty,  and  beget  discontent  instead  of  im- 
provement. We  love  the  good  and  solid  feel- 
ings of  the  olden  time ;  they  sought  to  exalt 
what  they  considered  great  or  excellent.  We 
are  too  fond,  in  these  days,  of  depressing  what 
our  ancestors  delighted  to  raise  ;  posterity  only 
can  decide  which  is  best :  but  methinks  it  is  an 
ill  cotDplimeni  to  our  forefathers  to  call  them, 
by  our  actions — fools. 

**  You  arc  to  sleep  in  my  chamber,  lady>^ 
said  Rachel,  **  for  that  it  is  next  my  father's ; 
and  in  the  morning,  Joseph  our  apprentice 
'  will,  if  it  plea^  you,  attend  us  to  look  at  West- 
minster, which  is  beyond  the  village  of  Char- 
ing but  a  little  step ;  indeed,  they  have  built 
houses  almost  all  along,  and  my  mother  says 
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it  is  not  as  it  was  when  she  was  young,  for 
then  there  were  none  to  signify.^ 

"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  with  my  uncle,** 
replied  Rosalind. 

•*  But,  dear  me  !  surely  you  would  not  go 
and  shut  yourself  in  the  Tower,  without  tht 
ehanoe  of  seeing  anything  !  My  father  woo'l 
back  till  noon^  and  we  can  look  at  a  gr^ 
leal  in  the  morning.  Why^  from  this  window 
lyou  can  spy  the  Monument,  and,  young  a^  I 
look,  1  can  remember  when  it  was  built.'" 

Rosalind,  whose  mind  was  too  fiill  and 
whose  body  was  too  raucb  wearied  to  attidi 
any  importance  to  her  information,  looked  «* 
she  desired,  and  then  observed  that  there  wis  > 
small  court  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  whidl 
was  a  gate  that  doubtless  opened  into  an  llleji 
seeming,  as  far  as  Rosalind  could  judge,  €i- 
ceedingly  narrow  ;  suddenly  the  gate  unclosed 
and  two  muffled  figures  entered  rapidly,  $si 
passed  under  an  arch  connected  with  tbehmiHE^ 
It  struck  Rosalind  as  peculiarly  sin^lar  ttiit 
the  gate  appeared  to  open  and  shut  of  iljd'i 
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and  that  so  silently,  that  she  could  not  he^  it 
dose:  the  turned  to  the  printer's  daughter  for 
explanation ;  but  the  pretty  Rachel,  apparently 
oblivious  as  to  their  projected  visit  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  kind  promise  of  "our  apprentice," 
had  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  and 
curtseying  to  the  forest  lady  a  brief  yet  kind 
good-night,  lefl  her  to  her  own  meditations, 
^b  Rosalind  read  a  portion  of  her  Bible,  placed 
the  lamp  on  the  hearth,  and  endeavoured  to 
tfleep ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  efforts,  the 
drarest  of  all  blessings  came  not  as  it  hod  done 
ID  the  wild  fields,  with  the  heavens  for  her 
CBDopy.  Alice  was  so  perfectly  exhausted  from 
Aitigue,  that  she  had  lain  down  without  par* 
taking  of  any  refreshment,  satisfied  that  her 
charge  was  safe.  Occasionally  Rosalind  started 
at  hearing  a  distant  door  bang  heavily  ;  and  the 
filriking  of  the  city  clocks  inspired  her  with  a  feel- 
ing approaching  to  terror  ;  there  was  something 
00  awfully  lonely  in  their  sound — so  chilling  aa 
they  knelled  the  passing  time.  She  felt  how 
wise  it  waa  in  man  to  give  m  tongue  unto  the 
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hoursi  whereby  their  departure  might  be  nia^ 
known  ;  but  sighed  ta  think  that  many  wouW 
pags  before  she  should  see  her  uncle. 

She  lifted  the  napkin  from  the  cmge,  and 
peeped  at  her  little  birds ;  their  heads  ^mts 
crouched  beneath  their  wings^  but  she  had  oo 
other  living  thing  near  her  to  speak  to,  or  to 
listen  to.  Again  she  turned  over  leaf  after  W 
of  her  Bible,  though  her  mind  wa«i  awtV)  ^ 
what  her  lips  read  she  did  not  underiitand  nof 
remember. — It  might  have  been  the  infliDMe 
of  a  heated  imagination,  but  Rosalind  thouglil 
she  heard  a  window  open  beneath  her  o*** 
She  arose  from  her  couch,  where  again  ite 
had  fruitlessly  sought  repose,  looked  carefuih 
forth  into  the  yard,  and  perceived,  for  tte 
first  time,  that  the  lattice  uodemeatb,  bt 
window  it  could  hardly  be  called,  pr«^K0li4 
and  was  guarded  by  trellis-work.  AJtfaooj^ 
the  night  was  not  moonlight,  it  mm  lA^ 
ciently  bright  to  enable  her  to  dtstiPiriliA 
that  a  female  leaned  over  the  balcoaVi  ^ 
coDveraed  with  a  gentleman  who  atood  bcnat^ 
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She  observed  them  narrowly,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw,  satisfied  that,  as  the  female  was  no 
other  than  Rachel  Brown,  the  gentleman  must 
of  necessity  be  **  Joseph  our  apprentice,^  far 
whose  ccmpaoy  she  seemed  so  iiolicitous. 

Having  made  up  her  mind  that  this  was  the 
case,  she  was  about  to  re-close  her  window,  when 
a  peculiar  tone,  which  struck  upon  her  ear, 
sent  the  blood  rushing  to  her  temples,  and 
again  back  bounding  to  her  heart ;  she  could 
not  be  decjeived  in  that  voice — it  was  impos- 
Aible ; — and  now  he  lifts  his  cap,  and  she  sees 
his  face  distinctly,  as  the  soft  aiid  subdued 
ibeanis  of  a  chamber-lamp  fell  upon  it.  She 
could  not  be  deceived;  be  passes  to  the  self- 
acting  gate — pauses — turns  back — exchanges  a 
few  words — again  raises  his  cap-^ presses  his 
fingers  to  his  lips — 

i   **  To  wsifi  ^e  kiss  he  is  too  (kr  to  give — " 
jind  has  left  the  court.     Rosalind  rested  her 
brow  i^gainst  the  glass,  and  its  coolness  seemed 
|o  refresh  her  ;  she  would  have  wept,  but  could 
not — jhe  prayed  that  it  were  but  a  vision,  but 
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the  reality  was  too  certain :  it  was  Basil  Sydney 
she  had  seen,  Sir  Everard^s  only  son — her  ooudn 
Basil,  the  heir  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  iD&kiiig 
love  to  a  printer''8  daughter;  courting  oot 
called  Rachel  Brown,  amid  a  London  fog;  his 
father  in  prison — solitar)%  and  in  prison— y«< 
he  could  find  time  to  go  a> wooing !  —  coitlii 
think  of  self,  and  amid  the  noisome  lanei  d 
London  —  stealthily  tender  love  to  such  « 
Rachel  Brown !  She  thought  she  had  Wt 
sorrow  Ixjfore  now,  but  she  knew  not  whi* 
jealousy  was :  it  came  upon  her  with  iu  wd( 
like  fangs,  riving  and  destroying  not  otlyhs 
peace,  but  her  self-respect;  for  she  folt  tk 
IHijniliating  truth,  that  she  had,  **  unsouglit^ 
been  won,"  What  was  Basil  to  her>  or  she  U> 
Basil  ?  True,  he  had  saved  her  life ;  but  so  bt 
would  have  done  to  the  humblest  maiden  of  tk 
forest :  he  had  also  written  to  her  once,  »od» 
by  the  light  of  her  flickering  lamp,  she  peni^ 
that  letter — (let  those  who  cherish  a.  JirU  kttff 
from  a  ^first  love  teU  how  many  times  she  hd 
perused  it  previously) ; — again  and  agtin  i^ 
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traced  the  lines^  and  though  every  word  tended 
to  form  a  kind  and  perfect  wliole  of  friendly 
and  even  brotherly  interest,  yet  was  there  no- 
thing hinted — ^ nothing  of  that  which  may  be 
called  thewhhper  of  the  pin — nothing,  at  least, 
that  neared  towards  affection.  He  told  of  his 
father's  arrest  in  terms  of  strong  offence,  and 
tenderly  inquired  if,  as  his  father  was  now  un- 
happily absent  from  Sydney  Pleasance  and  «he 
at  Beaulieu,  there  was  aught  that  he  could  do  to 
contribute  to  her  happiness — but  that  was  all! 
The  letter  was  brotlierly,  and  brotherly  were 
its  limits — respectful,  tender  perhaps,  but  no 
more.  At  length  she  wept ;  she  felt  the  barrier 
that  relationship  had  raised  was  strong,  and 
yet  was  there  another,  much,  mucli  stronger 
— 'Stronger  even  than  the  mysterious  curae 
which  often  haunted  her  memory  —  this  was 
worse  than  all — the  same  blood  flowed  within 
their  veins,  they  were  brothers^  children  ;  yet 
would  she,  but  for  his  father's  charity,  be  an 
outcast ;  and  she  now  argued  herself  into  the 
belief  that  the  letter  she  had  so  long  cherished 
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was  one  more  calculated  to  idsuU  than  to  serf 
her.  She  wished  not  to  derive  happiness  froo 
him ! — **  her  happiness  r — ghe  only  wished  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  how  liuh 
he  could  contribute  to  it. 

Thus  did  the  poor  girl  lash  herself  into  a (t 
of  wrathfulnessi  which  lasted  till  long  past  inii 
night,  while  she  paced  up  and  down  her  coo- 
fined  chamber  in  one  of  those  proud  fit5  wtid^ 
are  ever  the  excrescences  of  noble  minds.  Aft* 
a  time  she  conned  over  the  homely  face  of  foot 
Rachel   Brown,    and    commented    in    thtmij^ 
upon  her  figure,  with,  it  must  be  allowed,  w 
very  amiable  feeliog.     She  discovered  that  he 
skin  was  coarse,  her  nose  vulgar,  her  tnoutb-^ 
she  had  a  pretty  mouth, — she  considered  tiMi 
in  every  light,  in  every  shape^  and  she  a** 
fessed   she   looked  and    smiled    moat   swcedt. 
Venus  could  not  find  fault   with    her  oootftlio 
but    then    she    was    Rachel    Brown,    daiig^ 
ler    of   Daniel    Brown,    at    the   sign    of  t^ 
Black  Swan  and  Bible,  printer*     Suddenlj  hff 
thoughts   took    another   tum^    her   pride  «* 
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roused  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Sydney  ; 
she  could  not  forgive  Basil  for  the  disgrace  he 
[leditated ;  and  she  fancied  she  wept  for  the 
displeasure  and  misery  it  would  cuu&e  her 
uncle ;  when,  in  reality,  but  unc^insciously,  she 
inourned  for  her  own  disappointment.  After 
experiencing  many  conflicting  feelings,  such  as 
had  never  before  disturbed  her  gentle  and  oon- 

tnding  nature^  she  fell  asleep  in  a  strong  fit  of 
indignation  against  the  whole  human  race  in 
general,  and  Basil  Sydney  in  particular. 
^Vlien  she  awoke,  the  ^§unJ  and  the  merry 
face  of  Rachel  Brown  were  beaming  upon  her. 
The  city  girl,  with  delicate  attention,  had  placed 
a  small  vase  of  l^eautiful  flowers  on  her  dress- 
^Ung*table  ;    and    Alice    was    arranging,    with 
^gronter  care  than  skill,  sundry  robes  and  trira- 

Pniings  calculated  for  her  station.  A  woman, 
rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  handsome  or  pgly, 
mni^  be  badly  distraught  indeed,  when  the 
Mghi  of  ft^h  tiring  does  not  withdraw  her 
fn>m  ft  secret  sorrow  ;  yet,  sooth  to  say,  Ro- 
^lind  cared  but  little  for  sacks  or  farthingales, 
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gloves,  hoods,  or  even  pcnntJace  ruffles,  so 
totally  was  her  mind  divided  between  anxiety 
to  see  her  uncle,  and  the  sad  remembranoe  of 
what  she  had  witnessed  the  preceding  night 
More  than  once  did  she  think  to  questioo 
Rachel,  and  draw  from  her,  if  poasiUe,  all 
she  knew  and  thought  of  her  couiin;  bat 
lier  pride  forbade  this  mode  of  seeking  in- 
formation, and  she  persisted  in  a  coU  stcfs 
manner,  so  different  from  her  previous  ck- 
meanour,  that  Rachel  frankly  enquired,  more 
than  once,  if  she  had  in  aught  ofFended.  Alice, 
it  would  seem,  was  regaining  her  loquacity. 
which,  though  never  over  abundant,  had  of  late 
flagged  grievously,  perhaps  owing  to  Rosalind'^ 
continued  hints  respecting  the  communicatioD 
made  by  the  Outlaw.  The  fact  was,  that  Alict 
saw  her  influence  with  Rosalind  was  declining: 
for  although  her  young  lady  showed  no  want 
of  affection,  she  was  too  sincere  not  to  evinci 
a  want  of  confidence,  more  galling  to  \^ 
nurse's  pride  than  positive  reproof — one  ban? 
the  result  of  reflection,  while  the  other  Iw^ 
birth  in  petulance,  or  as  light  a  feeling. 
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^*  Indeed,  Madam,^  said  the  kindly  Rachel, 
**  my  father  said  you  ought  to  be  ready  before 
noon,  which  put  the  plan  of  the  walk  quite  out 
of  my  head ;  for  Joseph  said  there  would  be  no 
time  for  you  to  see  anything,  particulaiiy  as 
you  slept  so  long  this  morning,  which  my 
mother  was  glad  to  hear,  for  my  father  was 
engaged;  and  she  said  you  walked  the  room 
long  after  midnight.'" 

^*  When  you  ivere  sleeping,^  observed  Rosa- 
lind, seriously. 

^*  I  sleep  soundly,  wheti  I  do  sleep,^  replied 
the  girl,  who  was  lacing  the  black  velvet  bodice 
of  Rosalind,  in  a  fashion  which  Alice  did  not 
understand ;  **  but  mother  said  you  did  groan 
80,  and  father  said  it  was  because  of  the  terror, 
as  you  expected  to  face  a  king  to-day,  which, 
must  be  a  frightening  thing  for  a  country-bred 
lady  !" 

*^  No  !^  replied  Alice,  with  peculiar  energy  ; 
*<  no  !  a  king  is  only  a  man ;  and  Mistress  Ro- 
salind has  as  good  blood  in  her  veins  as  e'er  a 
king  that  ever  put  foot  on  English  throne."" 
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Rachel  looked  aghast ;  but  Rosalind  relieved 
her  astonishment  by  enquiring,  "  if  Master 
Brown  were  really  certain  she  should  have 
audience  that  day  ?"" 

^^  Father  expects  so,  because  bis  Majesty  is 
in  town,  though  sorely  afflicted  on  account  of 
the  Lady  Anne,  who,  they  say,  talks  of  goinj 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange ;  and  the  city  ht^ 
been  in  commotion  all  the  morning  long ;  oolj 
my  parents  do  not  like  me  to  meddle  in  sud 
things.  I  am  sure  that  bodice  becomes  vou 
iiiarvellously  :  what  sleeve-bows  do  you  pleas 
to  have — blue  or  lilac  ?  —  lilac  for  love,  anii 
blue  for  memory,  they  say — which  please  y^ 
have  ?" 

"  Neither,''  said  Rosalind,  sighincr  deepiv: 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  either.  Mu5i  1 
have  sleeve-bows  ?  —  well  then,  this  yellow  «ill 
contrast  with  the  black.''' 

"  Yellow!"  echoed Rache),  almost  screaroinj:: 
"  why,  that's  for  jealousy,  and  sure  so  pretty;', 
lady  as  you  will  never  have  cause  for  that," 

"  Put  any  bows  and  breast-knots  you  plea^ 
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then,^  said  Rosalind,  tossing  the  jealous  colour 
into  the  box,  which  was  held  so  good-naturedly 
by  Rachel,  and  blushing  rosy-red  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Well  then,  I  will  put  in  the  lilac,'"  replied 
the  city  maiden,  **  for  love,  as  they  say  ;  and 
sure  I  am  so  sweet  a  lady  will  ever  be  success- 
ful in  that."* 

Rachel  gave  the  box  of  knots  to  Alice  to 
hold  ;  and  in  truili  it  was  a  pretty  picture^  to 
see  the  care  and  earnestness  with  which  the 
young  woman  prepared  to  deck  the  slashed  and 
hanging  sleeves  of  her  new  acquaintance.  She 
wa$  quite  in  earnest  in  her  desire  to  add,  if 
possible,  to  the  loveliness  of  Rosalind,  who,  as 
she  stood  before  the  large  antique  glass  that  gar- 
nished the  dressing-table,  was,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  although  on  the  eve  of 
being  presented  to  a  king,  both  doubtful  and 
careless  of  her  own  charms. 

•*  Dear !  how  handsome  you  are  V^  exclaimed 
the  city  girl;  ''that  is  just  the  same  6ort 
of  bodice  that  Master  Beckford's  sister  Susan 
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wore  at  the  great  ball,  and  mother  ordered  it 
from   the  tire-woman,   knowing   it  would    fit,  J 
which  the  whole  dress  does,  to  a  T !     It  was 
ready  an  hour  before  you  awoke,  and  I  did  so  i 
long   to    see   it   on  —  and  now,   will  it   pit-as©^ 
yod  take  some  chocolate,  and  descend  to  the 
parlour  ?^' 

lo  llie  parlour  (printers  then  coveted  not 
drawing-rooms)  sat  Mistress  Brown,  in  cleati^ 
white  pinners  and  apron,  knitting  her  hus- 
band's stockings  of  good  brown  worsted,  with 
red  clocks,  in  the  pattern  whereof  she  was  mar- 
vellously particular  :  she  put  on  her  spectacles, 
walked  up  to  her  guest,  eisamined  her  dress 
with  fifreat  attention  ;  and,  after  much  deli- 
beration, pronounced  the  whole  to  be  wcU^^H 
done,  and  fit  to  go  before  the  first  Protestant  ^^ 
King  in  the  world.  From  the  emphasis  she 
laid  on  the  word  protest mtt^  Rosalind  was  quite 
fonvinced  that  she  was  no  favourer  of  the  pre* 
sent  dynasty  ;  and  indeed,  soon  after,  she  spoke 
with  a  warmth  that  left  no  doubt  of  her  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Nassau.     Presently 
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the  excellent  printer  himself  entered;  and  in- 
formed Rosalind  that  her  letter  had  heen  con- 
veyed to  the  Lord  Church]!!,  who  !iad  appoint- 
ed her  to  he  at  his  house  at  twelve  of  the  clock 
that  noon. 

"But  you  wiU  come  with  me,  sir, — I  am 
not  to  go  alone  ?^*  exclaimed  Rosalind,  who 
trembled  as  all  do»  despite  philosophy,  at  the 
anticipation  of  a  first  interview  with  royalty. 
**  Surely,  I  am  not  to  go  by  rayself  ?"*" 

*•  Good  master,'*  quoth  the  wife,  "you  must 
put  other  buckler  in  your  shoes,  and  another 
coat  and  vest  on/' 

**  But  I  am  not  to  see  the  King,"  replied  the 
printer,  careful  of  his  holyday  suit. 

*•  But  my  Lord  Churchill,  father,^  chimed 
in  the  maiden ;  **  and  their  servitors,  at  that 
part  of  the  town,  would  so  turn  up  their 
at ^ 

•*  These  roses,"^  replied  the  good  roan,  point- 
ing to  his  shoes  and  smiUng. 

*'  But  appearances,  father  r 

**  We  should   never    be    anything    that    it 
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wrong,""  replied  he  of  the  Black  Swan  and 
Bible,  "  and  then  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
appear  what  we  are." 

"  But  these  ugly  square  toes  !  Why,  Blythe 
Hartop,  tlie  old  mercer  of  Cheapside,  wears 
just  such  shoes."" 

"  Blythe  Hartop  is  a  worthy  man,  daugh- 
ter ;  and  neither  of  us  would  wear  those  shoes 
if ^ 

''  If  what,  dear  father  ?"* 

''  If  wc  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them.'* 

"  1  know  that/"  said  Rachel,  somewhat  sulk- 
ily ;  "  but  methinks,  as  you  are  going  with 
Mistress  Sydney "' 

''  That  is  altogether  another  argument,  and 
alters  the  case,"'  replied  the  old  printer,  gal- 
lantly ;  "  I  am  going  with  a  lady,  and  should 
therefore  put  on  my  best."" 

While  he  retired,  another  subject  of  anxietv 
arose  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"  How  were  they  to  go  ?"'  Rachel  assunJ 
Rosalind  that  some,  "  who,  Joseph  saiJ." 
were  not  half  as  rich  as  her  father,  had  beta 
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seen  in  vehicles  of  their  own,  not  exactly  in 
coaches,  but  in  what  looked  almost  as  w^U; 
whereas,  whenever  they  went  to  the  King's  play, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  in  a  hackney,  by  which 
means  they  spoiled  their  flowered  tabbies :  but 
the  grand  point  of  anxiety  was,  how  Rosalind 
was  to  get  to  the  Lord  Churchiirs  house; 
surely,  she  would  not  like  to  go  in  a  hack- 
ney \ 

I  She  did  not  care  ! 
Mistress  Brown  laid  by  her  knitting,  and  de- 
clared she  thought  she  could  borrow  the  Lady 
Sheriff *3  carriage,  which  once  had  belonged  to 
H.  court  gentleman,  Mr.  Pepys--a  wonderful 
pretty  coach,  which  they  had  seen  go,  when  the 
horses'*  manes  and  tails  were  tied  with  red  rib- 
bons, the  standards  gilt  and  varnished,  and 
the  reins  green.  "Wouldn't  Mistress  Rosalind 
like  to  ride  in  a  Lady  Sheriff  ""s  coach  ?*V 

I  Luckily  the  honest  printer  came  in  before 
tiny  arrangement  was  finally  concluded,  and 
settled  the  matter  quickly  and  sensibly  by 
doilaring  that  it  would  be  more  prudent,  more 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

Do  but  in  thy  own  shade. 
Thy  head  upon  some  flow'ry  pillow  laid, 
(Kind  Nature's  housewifery,)  contemplate  all 
His  stratagems  who  labours  to  enthrall 
The  world  to  his  great  roaster,  and  youHl  find 
Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  grasps  the  wind. 
Not  conquest  makes  us  great ;  blood  is  too  dear 
A  price  for  glory  :  honour  doth  appear  ' 
To  statesmen  like  a  vision  in  the  night. 
And,  juggler-like,  works  on  the  deluded  sight. 

IIabixcton. 

Therb  was  something  magnificently  awful 
to  poor  Rosalind  in  the  train  of  servants,  the 
style  of  living,  the  bustle,  the  brilliancy,  and 
yet  the  business-like  aspect  of  all  things  in  the 
establishment  of  my  Lord  Churchill.  Time 
must  pass  before  those  who  achieve  sudden 
greatness  can  attain   the  quietness,   either  of 
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aspect,  demeanour,  or  arrangement,  which  is 
born  only  with  the  genuine  aristocracy.  The 
most  difficult  of  all  acquirements  is — the  art  of 
Repose;  in  truth  it  can  exist  but  in  a  well- 
regulated  mind.  Lady  Churchill,  vain,  gau- 
dy, and  noise-loving,  was  little  calculated  to 
adorn  the  high  station  which  her  husband, 
even  then,  filled.  Although  she  exercised  un- 
bounded authority  over  the  minds  of  the  Prin- 
cesses Mary  and  Anne,  and  had  a  pofdtive  taste 
for  state  intrigue,  still  her  establishment  (for 
the  lady  was  more,  by  many  degrees,  master  than 
was  hor  liege  lord,)  was  deficient  in  the  true  styl«^ 
of  nobility.  The  liveries  were  rich,  gorgeous, 
and  new,  and  tlie  servants  wore  them  with  a 
jaunty  and  extravagant  air,  after  a  **  see  ho* 
fine  we  are"  fashion;  the  furniture  was  new; 
the  tapestries  and  hangings,  and  gildings  ami 
cornices,  new  ;  yet  there  was  more  of  i)omp  thau 
of  splendour  in  all  the  chambers  through  which 
Rosalind  and  Master  Brown  passed  to  arrive  at 
a  small  closet-like  room,  where  the  gentlenjan 
usher  desired  them  to  wait. 
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"  My  Lord  Churchill,'^  said  Rosalind  to  the 
worthy  printer,  "  is  of  course  a  true  friend  to 
his  Majesty.'' 

Had  a  bullet  struck  the  good  man,  he  could 
not  have  appeared  more  confounded,  as  ap- 
proaching Rosalind,  so  closely  as  to  make  her 
start,  he  said — 

"  Speak  low,  if  speak  you  must,  young 
lady ;  had  you  been  but  half  as  much  among 
courtiers  as  I  have  been  in  my  humble  way, 
you  would  know  and  understand,  that  the 
great  method  of  either  obtaining  your  purpose 
or  working  your  way  is,  to  say  nothing,  and 
appear  to  know  nothing."" 

"  Sir,^  replied  the  young  lady,  reddening, 
**  I  never  either  say  or  do  anything  to  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  of;  therefore  I  need  not 
keep  silence.^ 

"  Hot  V*  said  the  printer,  smiling ;  — "  hot ! 
—  a  warm  heart,  and  a  blushing  cheek  —  lady, 
lady,  a  warm  heart  should  be  cased  in  parch- 
ment, so  that  its  beatings  be  neither  seen  nor 
heard ;  and  a  red  cheek  be  the  adornment  only 
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of  knaves  and  fools,  because  the  one  know  faow 
to  conceal  their  feelings,  and  the  others  have  no 
feelings  to  conceal.'^ 

^^  I  do  not  comprehend  the  doctrines  of 
trade,*"  replied  Mistress  Rosalind,  somewfait 
haughtily,  and  somewhat  sharply. 

^^  I  have  said  nothing  touching  trade/"  re- 
plied the  printer,  without  heeding  her  altered 
tone :  ^*  nothing  touching  trade,"  he  repell- 
ed, evidently  wanned  into  energy  by  the  ob- 
servation of  Rosalind ;  "  for  I  spoke  not  of 
fair  dealing  or  honesty.  My  meaning,  young 
lady,  is  simply  this— those  who  visit  courtiers, 
with  a  view  either  to  serve  themselves  or  thar 
friends,  may,  if  they  please,  keep  open  ear  and 
open  eye  —  yet  be  as  if  they  could  neither  hear 
nor  see."' 

"  And  a  right  good  maxim,  I  am  sure  it  In' 
exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  female,  who  withdrew 
a  piece  of  tapestry  from  before  a  secret  door, 
and  held  it  back  as  she  entered ;  "  a  right 
good  maxim,  worthy  Master  Brown  ;  methink 
you  have  acquired  other  knowledge  than  that 
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which  appertaineth  to  great  and  small  type, 
flinoe  you  printed  my  tickets;*^ but  who  is 
this  ?^ 

The  lady,  for  so  the  richness  of  her  dress 
bespoke  her,  walked  up  to  Rosalind  with  a 
commanding  air ;  the  maiden,  without  re- 
turm*ng  the  rude  stare,  bore,  as  became  her, 
the  scrutiny  with  which  she  was  honoured 
by  the  after  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  while 
the  poor  printer,  although  neither  knave  nor 
fool,  gave  a  practical  contradiction  to  hie 
own  rule  by  blushing  to  the  temples,  as  he 
replied  — 

**  Mistress  Rosalind  Sydney,  niece  to  Sir 
Everard  Sydney,  of  Sydney  Pleasance,  if  it 
please  you,  madam.  My  Lord  Churchill,  in 
consideration,  doubtless,  of  the  high  recom- 
mendation this  lady  hath  brought  him,  irtends 
to  present  her  to  his  Majesty  at  Whitehall,  to- 
day," 

**  Well,  young  lady,''  said  the  coarse  woman, 
"  weaker  eyes  than  youra  have  led  stronger 
monarchs  astray.     Use  tbem  well/' 
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^*  Madam,'^  replied  Rosalind^,  again  angered, 
**  iny  sight  is  given  me  for  other  purposes.  I 
but  seek  audience  to  obtain  the  favour  of  tend- 
ing my  uncle  in  prison.'' 

Despite  the  peace-loving  habits  and  deam 
of  the  printer,  the  eyes  of  Rosalind  never  seem- 
ed to  him  more  beautiful  than  at  that  moment: 
in  general  the  expression  was  too  soft;  but, 
good  sooth  !  they  flashed  brightly  at  the  ob- 
servation of  the  dame,  nor  did  their  flashing 
pass  unnoticed. 

*'  Have  you  not  learned  a  small  degri-t 
of  gentleness,  as  well  as  much  skill  in  lellinp; 
beads,"  enquired  the  Lady  Churchill,  sneer- 
ingly  :  "  methinks  it  would  have  been  raort 
becoming  a  modest  maiden  to  claim  the  intro- 
duction of  Lord  Churchill's  wife>  than  to 
brazen  it  out  with  the  lord  himself/"* 

"  Madam  !"  retorted  Rosalind,  proudh, 
''  although  my  Lady  Sydney  is  a  Catholic. 
1  am  none.  I  had  not  the  power  to  choose  tin 
medium  of  introduction  ;  and,  if  I  had -" 

Master  Brown  prevented   her    finishin*^  tk 
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sentence^  by  almost  placing  his  hand  upon  her 
lips.  '*  Now  mercy  be  good  to  me,  young 
lady,  that  ever  I  should  uudertake  to  pilot  a 
free-spoken  country  maiden  through  the  la- 
byrinths of  a  court  f  Please  you,  my  lady, 
it  is  her  country  breeding  !  She,  poor  thing, 
bad  DO  choice  of  introductiun  ;  and  if  your  lady- 
ship will  grant  me  a  moment^s  audience,  I  will 
tell  you  who  gave  the  letter  that  brings  her 
here*  Heaven  forbid  that  Daniel  Brown 
should  conduct  any  to  this  house  who  could 
give  your  ladysliip  a  moment's  uneasiness  !  It 
would  doubtless  be  a  great  advantage  to  Mis- 

y  tress  Rosalind  if  she  had  beeu  presented  to 
your  ladyship,  and  she  knows  it*'" 

B  Tlie  worthy  Daniel,  however,  was  no  pro- 
phet  in  the  present  instance  ;  for  though  both 

■  Lady  Churchill  and  himself  looked  to  Rosabnd 
to  confirm  his  assertion,  Rosalind  made  no 
reply,  but  stood  —  the  very  concentration  of  a 
proud  spirit. 

The   printer  was  in    an   agony,   and    Lady 
Churchill  enjoyed  it. 


IJS  TSE  otrruw* 

t  of  pobcj^  is  H  not,    Blastei- 

iiid,  with  an  air  half  mirthful, 

^  Why,  jomng  Mj,  you  are^ 

only  aii|rry,  bot  jrcMi  ihow  it — ead  manners^ 

Brovtt  !    Tliere — there — "  she  con— 

,  fMiog  her  cheek,  ^  I  dare  say  you 

e,  good  girl ;  aod  I  will  be,  for  ooce--- 
t ;  I  hittrd  you  were  here^  and  wished  tcr^ 
yottt  though  I  did  not  expect  the  woi-kI — 
I  would  hare  had  the  claws  of  the  wild  cat  ^ 
Hare  yoct  wen  your  haodsoine  cousin,  Basils 
f?     He  has  just  left  my  dressiirg- 
ObftOht  there  V  a  bhish  !  well,  hand 
art  aometimes  dangerous.     Yoi^ 
k,  girl,  for  I  know  what  you  ai 
\  Id  aay— yuQ  are  g^oiiig  to  say  your  han 
HMOousiD  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  you 
^  No»  madanu* 
**  Well,  that  you  hate  him  excessively •** 


No, 


he  is  the  son  of  mv  hene^ 


*^  At^  3rou  going  then  to  play  the  hemine,  Bi 
boldly  as  Nelly  Owynne,  and  avow  your  love^ 
$tm$  peur^  if  not  $aHs  rtprocht  T" 
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Cdam,  there  is  no  love  between  us.  Nay, 
you  may  ask  him  if  you  please ;  for 
*t  confess  the  same  thing  twice  —  it 
would  imply  that  my  first  statement  was 
doubted  !'' 

■      '*  Pray,    )"oung   lady,    were    you    born    in 
England  ?"' 

'*  No,  madam  ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
country  —  I  was  bom  in  Ireland.^ 
B  **True  to  the  letter,*'  replied  the  Lady  Church- 
ill, laughing:  ^*  I  never  knew  an  Irishwoman 
questioned  as  to  her  country,  who  did  not 
reply  by  demanding,  *  Do  you  think  I  'd  deny 
my  country  't^  Well,  my  dear,  I  can  only  say 
that  you  poatesa  an  uncourtly  degree  of  ho- 
nestyi  which  you  will  soon  lose;  and  then,  ma 
frngnonne^  you  will  be  well  fitted  to  occupy  a 
place  amongst  our  ladies.'" 

A  page  in  rich^laced  livery  entered,  and  in- 

^formed  Rosalind  that  his  lordship  waited  her 

^pn   his  carriage.     The  blood   rose,   and   then 

B faded  from  the  maiden's*  cheek,  as  she  thought 

of  her  anticipated  trial ;  and  abrupt  and  coarse 

was  the  Lady  Churchill,  still  she  looked  to 
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her,  as  if  a  word  of  advice  would  have  been  re- 
ceived thankfully. 

^^  Oo,  girl,  go ;  be  a  man  ever  so  mudi  oc- 
cupied, ever  so  much  distracted  with  business, 
still  a  soft  voice  and  a  gentle  smile  will  win  its 
way  ;  his  Majesty  has  a  liberal  heart  towards 
us  women.  Speak  (if- there  be  occasiaD  fo 
it)  as  frankly  to  him  as  you  have  to  ne; 
and,  my  life  upon  \  your  barefaced  boiNitj 
will  frighten  him  into  compliance.'" 

Rosalind  gathered  her  energies,  and,  after 
siilutiug  the  lady,  passed  from  the  chamber. 
"  You  tarry  her  return,  Master  Brown  T 

"  If  it  so  please  you,  madam ^" 

"  Ay,  and  it  does  please  me ;  though,  vne- 
thinks,  you  ought  not  to  have  been  the  per- 
son to  throw  such  a  bait  in  the  way  of  Joh» 
Churchill.  The  man  is  well  enough,  but  »tili 
he  is  a  man." 

**  The  maiden  is  of  undoubted  honour,  m*- 
dam  ;  and  were  she  not — *" 

"  What  then,  Master  Brown  ?'" 

"  Madam,    methinks   state     intrigues    mu^ 
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sufficiently  occupy  the  mind  af  his  lordship 
at  present. 

"  His  mind,  ay  —  but  not  his  passions/' 

**  Pardon  me,  madam,  his  strongest  passion 
—ambition.'^ 

Lady  Churchill,  jealous  as  she  was,  saw  that 
the  printer  was  right.  She  smiled ;  and  as  she 
smiled,  raised  her  eyes  to  a  mirror  at  her  side: 
whether  it  was  the  colour  of  the  room^  or  that 
her  maid  had  more  skilfully  arranged  her  hair, 
ur  that  her  bodice  fitted  better  than  usual,  is 
not  upon  record,  but  certes  she  thought  she 
had  little  cause  for  jealousy.  Such  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  certainty  of  being  well  drei^sed, 
is  a  marvellous  sweetener  of  woman'^s  temper. 
Lady  ChurchilU  with  that  familiarity  which 
ho«c  not  over  nicely  bred  so  frequently  mis- 
e  for  condescension,  entered  into  a  political 
csoQvermtion  with  the  printer,  who  might  have 
been  truly  termed  the  mouth-piece  of  the  dis- 
contents then  so  largely  increasing  in  the  city 
as  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  an  eruption^ 

After  discussing  matters  freely,  well  knowing 
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that  Master  Brown  possessed  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  ber  new  party,  she  turned  the 
conversation  to  the  Outlaw,  and  said — 

^*  He  is  the  very  last  person  I  should  hsfe 
dreamed  of  introducing  a  young  lady  amonfpt 
us;  but  the  Princess  Anne  was  only  the 
other  day  informed,  that  a  little  civility  to 
the  son  would  not  be  thrown  away,  as  he  ii 
still  burning  with  indignation  at  his  &tber'i 
treatment.'" 

**  Please  your  ladyship,  the  interest  whick 
Sir  Everard  Sydney  commands  is  alreadv 
pretty  well  secured/"' 

"  Poor  Sir  Everard  !  I  am  told  he  is  the 
most  twaddling  creature  in  the  world,  fit  only 
to  direct  a  flight  of  tame  partridges ;  but  hi? 
wife "" 

**  Ay,  lady,  she  is  indeed  as  black  as  print- 
er's ink — at  heart;  genuine  black-letter,  and* 
difficult  volume  to  decypher ;  a  missal,  a  perfect 
missal,  though  not  an  illuminated  one.  Hff 
son,  Captain  Basil,  was  at  my  house  last  nigh^ 
and  brought  from  my  lord  certain  papers 
tlie  import  of  which  he  did  not  understand." 
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**  Aod  which  you,  of  course^  did  not  re- 
veal!" 

The  printer  laid  his  finger  over  his  lips  with 
a  significant  gesture,  t»ayiog  — 

**  No,  no,  ray  lady ;  no  man  should  be 
trusted  with  treason  until  he  is  either  five-and- 
twenty,  or  has  received  a  personal  insult  from 
his — master/' 

The  Lady  Churchill's  countenance  darkened 
as  the  printer  uttered  the  word   "  treason,"^  and 

I  having  bit  her  under  lip,  until  the  blcx)d  nearly 
started,  she  said  — 
**  And  whom  call  you  traitors,  master  ?  me- 
thinks  you  grow  cool  in  the  cause."* 
»  *^  Your  ladyship*s  pardon,''  replied  the  man 
of  letters,  bowing  profoundly  ;  "  the  best  secu- 
rity for  my  not  cooling  is  the  personal  risk 
I  run.'' 

(Had  Lady  Churchill  at  that  moment  spoken 
what  she  thought,  she  would  have  sneered  the 
poor  printer  into  nothing,  at  the  notion  of  a 
irmde«man*s  peril ;  but,  notwithstanding  her 
temper,  she  was  gifted  with  a  rare  portion  of  po- 
ah  if  Clot  moralt  discretion ;  she,  in  fact,  saw 
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the  necessity  for  the  one,  though  alie  oould  «ot 
comprehend  the  nature  df  the  other;  andn? 
knowing  that  the  first  step  of  the  ladder, 
though  the  lowest^  is  ever  the  most  usefuU  sk 
held  her  peace,  and,  nodding  to  the  printtf, 
swept  in  all  the  magnificence  of  presoit  ttd 
anticipated  greatness  from  the  apartowBt, 
leaving  the  perplexed  Daniel  to  his  medits- 
tions  until  the  return  of  Mistress  Rosalind. 

^'  I  would  rather,*"  quoth  he  to  the  wiseflna'* 
confidant  —  himself;  "  I  would  rather  theOnt- 
law  had  sent  me  fifty  manifestos  in  hierogly 
phics,  to  print  in  many-tinted  inks,  as  I  hafe 
oftinies  done,  than  this  young  country  W}' 
with  her  wild  papistical  Irish  nurse,  to  conduct 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  court.  DtnW 
Brown,  thou  art  a  pretty  guide  to  tutor  a 
young  lady  to  courtly  habits  !  Whilst  tbv 
presses  are  lying  still,  and  thy  apprentices 
running  idle  about  Temple  Bar,  who  wouti 
have  thought  that  thou  wouldest  be  so  em- 
ployed ;  but,''  continued  Daniel,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  modern  patriotism,  which  would  feip 
believe  itself,   and  lead   others    to    the  bdi^^' 
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that  it  possessed  a  self-sacrificing,  instead  of  a 
self-serving  spirit;  **  but  we  all  owe  some- 
thing to  the  good  of  our  country  V 

The  mind  of  Rosalind  was  so  fully  and  in- 
teniely  occupied   that    she   had    Uttle  inclina- 
tion to  observe  the  streets  through  which  they 
pUBed,  the  splendour  of  his  lordship's  equi- 
page, or  the  lord  himself,  whose  victories  in 
P after  reigns  occupy  so  many  glorious  and  con- 
spicuous chapters  in  the  History  of  England. 
For  a  very  long  period,  Britain  could    boast 
'      of  but  one  *'  great  captain  ;"^  the  present  cen- 
tury  has  given  fanie  to  another,  whose  bright- 
^      nesa  has  eclipsed  all  other  Ughts,  and  who  has 
f      stood  forward  in    more   than  one  instance   as 
I      the  saviour  of  his  country. 
^^     It  is  sad  to  think  how  ungrateful,  as  a  na- 
^Briimi  we  have  ever  been  to  those  whose  names 
^Bglitier   Uke  diamonds,    when   petty  jealousies 
^niid  party  feelings  are  forgotten.     The  reigns 
g      of  Mary  and  Anne  are  illumined  by  the  name 
^     of  Mariborough ;   and  future  ages  will  pause 
prer  the  pages  that   record  the  times  of  the 
VOL.  ti*  H 
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Fourth  George,  because,  during  his  perfuiDcd 
dynasty,  Wellington  conquered  the  oonqueror! 
The  court  of  James  the  Second,  at  thepeiio' 
of  which  we  treat,  was  much  in  the  same  stitt 
as  was  the  kingdom— a  state  of  fererish  uncer- 
tainty :  the  very  homage  he  received,  exoqit 
from  those  decidedly  attached  either  to  I* 
religion  or  his  person,  was  more  thin  hK 
mockery,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch  M 
himself  as  a  sun  shorn  of  his  beams,  kno*- 
ing  that  his  exalted  situation  rendered  bi^ 
little  else  than  a  cock-throw  for  all  Europt 
to  fling  their  jests  at.  The  most  sincere  of  it^ 
family,  he  found  it  at  all  times  a  difficult  mu- 
ter to  appear  what  he  was  not :  —  violent  in  hs 
resentments,  he  gratified  them  without  eitbt." 
prudence  or  mercy ;  and  his  zeal  far  surpass- 
his  wisdom.  Had  he  been  a  Protestant^  ^^ 
English  would  have  forgiven  him,  at  least,  tli> 
fault ;  but  the  page  of  history  incontrovertible 
shows  that  what  is  condemned  at  oneperitd^ 
lauded  in  the  next ;  **  the  most  sweet  voio?>*<^ 
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im  people  are  but  so  many  m<KlificatioD§  and  re- 
[gpellings  of  that  little  word  ^~  cluwge  f 

We  have  seldom  met  with  any  one  brought 
[up  in  such  strict  seclusion  as  our  heroine, 
whom  a  first  inter^^ew  with  royalty  has  not 
disappointed.  To  find  that  a  king  walks 
and  talks  like  other  human  beings,  is  a  sad 
pull-down  to  rotnantic  loyalty.  It  is  opined 
that  more  than  three  parts  of  the  power  pos- 
•eseed  by  eastern  rulers  over  their  fieople, 
arises  from  the  mystery  and  pomp  that  sur- 
rtiund  their  persons  and  their  paths. 

Rosalind,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Church- 
ill,  ventured  to  whisper  an  enquiry  as  to  what 

Iihe  sliould  say, 
►  **^  What  you  feel,  and  as  briefly  as  possible," 
<ras  his  reply. 
*  She  looked  at  him  and  trembled ;  nor  did  sho 
Venture  a  second  glance  around  the  ante-chaui* 
her,  in  which,  at  the  momentt  they  were  stand- 
ings for  she  saw  it  was  nearly  filled  with  persons 
.awaiting  audience,  many  of  whom  bore  a  de- 

u  2 
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^— w^^ ,o.r^ "  ■  ■  f     "gl'-f 

whispereil  a  message  to  Lord  Cb 
immediately  said  to  Rosalind, 

**  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few 
do  not  tremble  so — you  are  perfi 

"  Shall  I  find   the  maiden    a    < 
Churchill,  during  thy  absence,  m 
under  my  care?""   enquired  a 
geiuleman,  who  wa«  standing  i 
window-     Lord  Churchill  than 
the  stranger  led  her  to  a  seat, 
ease    and    more    assured    than 
since   resting   on  her    uncle^s 
Pleaaance.     As  the  gentleniaQ 
her,  she  observed  that  hia  coat 
liar  aud  plain  fashion ;  that  he  ii 
grey  hair,  and  that  a  hat 
.  fiiotis  shadowed  his  brow  ; 
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**  Thou  hast  a  boon  to  crave,  young  friend  ; 
rid  having  obtained  thy  boon,   I   hope  thou 
Tpantest  not  to  remain  in  London,  for  I  see  it  is 
not  thy  home." 
H    'M  do  wish  to  remain  only  so  long  as  my 
uncle  continues  in  prison,"  replied  the  ingenu- 
ous Rosalind. 
H    "  Thine  uncle  ! — who  is  thine  uncle P*^  enquir- 
ed the  Quaker,  for  such  he  was. 

**  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  sir,"  she  answered ; 
'^aman  the  most  gentle,  the  most  true-hearted! 
*— yet  there  he  lies  within  the  distant  Tower;  so 
dark,  so  sad  it  must  be;  and  the  sun  he  so 
much  loved  shining  upon  the  wilds  and  waters/' 
It  was  well  for  Rosalind  that  the  embrasure 
j?f  the  window  concealed  her  from  observation  ; 
Bbr  the  feeling  and  energy  of  her  manner  would 
soon  have  gathered  round  her  a  crowd  of  the 
^zers  by  whom  the  chamber  was  filled;  but  it 
was  a  pleasing  and  a  sweet  sight  to  see  how  the 
eyes  of  the  kind  *'  Friend^  glistened  as  he  list- 
ened to  her  thrilling  voice,  and  noted  the  play 
her  animated  features. 
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"  And  S0|  thou  art  the  niece  of  m;  gi 
friend,  Everard  Sjdoey*  Then  thoa  «rt^ 
old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  for  he  wrote 
that  a  little  niece  of  bis, — Rosa  I  think  hf  d 
edhefj-^asajsted  him  much  in  arrangiDgeff^ 
birds,  which  I  sent  him  from  America.*'       I 

"  You,  sir,"'  said  Rosalind,  tiung  with 
invoUintary  feeling  of  respect  ;  —  **  you,  I 
My  uncle  never  received  any  birds  from  M 
ricfij  except  from  William  Petm  f  j 

'*  Perhaps  thou  art  right/*  replied  the  pa 
loving  lawgiver  of  Pennsylvania;  "  but  I J 
William  Penn  I'' 

Youth  has  many  delightful  sensadons,  vU 
after-age  can  never  know ;  perhaps  the  flv 
delightful  is  that  which  causes  the  bi 
almost  to  suffocate  within  its  bosom  wIms  < 
are  first  presented  to  one  we  have  loDg  ^ 
rated  and  loved.  How  do  the  pulses  thfd 
how  does  the  cheek  bum,  and  how  do  ^ 
exult  in  the  fulness  and  richness  of  oitf  ^ 
feelings,  and  recall  every  word,  every  bol*' 
those  we  so  deeply  respect !    A  benisonbe** 
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the  ardent  emotions  of  our  younger  days ! 
Wild  and  thoughtless  though  they  may  have 
sometimes  been,  yet  were  they  like 

**  The  breath  of  the  sweet  south/' 
buoyant  and  fragrant,  untainted  and  unalloyed ! 
The  very  thoughtlessness  of  youth — that  which 
the  wise  condemn  —  is,  after  aU,  its  greatest 
blessing ;  —  its  pure,  uncalculating  nature  is 
ever  its  freshest,  yet  soonest  fading  delight. 

But  Rosalind  had  little  time  to  indulge  in 
her  most  pleasurable  thoughts ;  suddenly  there 
was  a  buzz,  a  confused  murmur,  a  moving  mass, 
the  actions  and  the  motives  of  which,  with  the 
ardour  and  curiosity  of  a  young  mind,  she  bad 
been  striving  to  fathom.   There  was  the  polish- 
ed and  voluble  Barrillon,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, chattering  to  the  handsome  Duke  of  Gh'af- 
ton,  the  late  King's  natural  son,  who  proved  by 
his  subsequent   conduct  the  small  portion  of 
affection  he  entertained  towards  his  uncle.     At 
the  farthermost  corner  of  a  corridor   Father 
Peter,  the  renowned  Jesuit,  in  full  pontificals, 
was    describing  the   wonderful   cure    effected 
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mtf  ibe  |ggfiou»  imf  opon  a  maco  grferoudy 
dBeied  with  the  ml,  and  applied  to  both 
PileD  and  Wuner,  who  had  officiated  od  ibc 
<wr«nimi,  to  ooofiriD  his  statemeot,  which  they 
did  vilb  protracted  enoomiums  oq  bis  Sfajesty^s 
hieaKd  gift,  Scaadiiig  proudly  apart  from  all 
supposed  favourers  of  CalhoUdty,  were  the 
Lords  Halifax,  Clarctidoo,  and  Nottingham* 
who,  a  Uttle  time  brfon?,  so  boldly  refused  to 
meet  any  but  Protefitants  at  the  counciUtable; 
telling  his  Majesty,  that  whatever  was  dooe 
whilst  Catholics  sat  amongst  them  was  unlaw- 
ful, and  incurred  premunire.  Lord  Preston, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  wa 
surrounded,  like  all  new  ministers,  by  a  troop 

of  younger  sons,  and  hungry  small  placemen^ 

all,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  cry-       - 

A  very  old  and  noble-looking   man,  bowe«*^ 
down,  if  the  wrinkles  on  hh  brow  spoke  truly- 
both  by  age  and  sorrow,  stood  near  a  stove  ;  bis 
hands  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  whole 
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air  and  mftDoer  so  abstracted,  that  Rosalind 
thought  to  herself,  *'  Come  what  i:ome  may, — 
oothing  will,  nothiog  I  do  believe  caft^  awaken 
that  gentleraan^s  attention,"  Not  maoj  who 
passed  and  repassed  him,  bowed; — and  as  his 
profile  was  towards  our  young  friend,  she  saw 
that,  in  confirmation  of  her  belief,  those  who  did 
salute  received  no  acknuwledgmtnt  from  the 
aged  man  in  return  ;  —  he  looked  as  though  he 
looked  not* 

Kosalind  was  pleased  to  perceive  that  one 
or  two  ladies  entered  soon  after  ;  $\ie  enquired 
of  William  Penn  who  they  were,  but  he  knew 
them  not ;  and  though  with  that  kindly  and 
benevolent  feeling,  which  is  the  true  source  of 
genuine  politeness,  the  worthy  Quaker  stood 
doee  to  his  young  charge,  yet  he  spoke  so 
much  to  a  celebrated  man  amongst  **  Friends,"" 
one  Gilbert  Latey,  that  there  was  little  time 
and  less  inclination  on  llosatiud's  part  to  in- 
terrupt their  talk:  snatches  of  their  conversa- 
tion interested  her  at  times  deeply,  fur  no- 
vice  though  she  was,  she  had  often  heard  of 
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the  charges  preferred  against  Peon  by  those 
who  ranked  themselves  of  the  high  Protestant 
party* 

"  Our  great  fault,  in  my  opmion^  is  tlrisi'' 
quoth  the  great  lawgiver  of  America;  **  fw 
are  apt  to  be  mighty  hot  upon  sptcutatim 
errorsi  and  break  all  bounds  in  our  resent- 
ments ;  but  we  let  practical  ones  pass  without 
remark,  if  not  without  repentance,  as  if  » 
mistake  about  an  obscure  proposition  of  /irti 
were  a  greater  evil  than  the  breach  of  an  uu- 
doubted  precepts  Such  a  religion  the  denl* 
themselves  are  not  without,  for  they  ha\€  buti 
faith  and  knowledge :  but  their  faith  dotb  Dot 
work  by  love,  nor  their  knowledge  by  oW< 
ence,  Happy » happy  would  it  be,  friend  Qtlben* 
if  wliere  unity  ends,  charity  did  be^n,  insfeJ 
of  envy  and  railing,  that  almoist  ever  foUov/ 
He  would  have  spoken  longer,  but  a  nagr  ^ 
sired  that  both  might  pass  into  the  preaeQce«' 
the  King,  It  did  not  escape  the  beneivki^ 
Quaker  that  Rosalind  would  be  unhapf^y  ^ 
being   again    left   alone    amid   the  cro^d,  ^ 
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he  recommended  her  to  the  attention  of  the 
old  man,  who  had  previously  attracted  go  much 
of  her  observation. 

**  You  Beep  tny  lord,^  said  a  very  youug 
^ntleman^  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  address- 
ing the  aged  nobleman  ;  "  you  see  that  sapient 
air  hath  audience,  while  we —  wg,  my  lord, 
wait,*" 

"  Waiting  has  been  my  business  loo  long  to 
heed  it  now^*"  he  replied ;  '*  but  I  shall  lament 
it  if  it  lead  to  the  casting  of  any  reflection  upon 
William  Penn," 

A  smile  of  mistrustful  meaning  curled  the 
young  man's  lip  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
more  experienced  cuunsellor^  and  joined  a 
f^up  of  lieardlcss  youths,  who  had  apparently 
obtained  some  new  topic  of  conversation  from  a 
g^ileman  who,  having  exchanged  a  few  word* 
with  them,  hastened  unushered  into  the  presence. 
Suddenly  the  sounds  of  many  words  came  upon 
Roaalind^s  ear*  and  the  great  door  leading 
to  the  chamber,  which  she  had  regarded  with 
nomewhot  of  superstitious  awe,  flew  open^  and 
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Jamts  himself^  unbonneted,  and  dressed 
by  haste  than  taste,  stood  for  a  moment  in  tk 
door-way,  scowling  rather  than  lix>king  upctt 
the  throng,  who  at  his  unexpected  appcarasor 
sprang  to  their  feet,  or  turtied  respectfully  tt^ 
wards  their  King. 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  aparttnaitt 
and  then  paused,  apparently  with  a  view  boA 
to  collect  his  own  powers,  and  to  read*  a*  i< 
were,  the  minds  of  those  who  were  aasnnbM 
around  him.  Lord  BeUasis  was  clote  to  hv 
royal  master,  &nd  exchangt^i  a  few  inauilibk 
words  with  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  rf 
the  unrorlunate  Monarch,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort- 
James  marie  two  or  three  ineffectual  atlemfitJ 
to  speak,  before  he  could  command  siiffioe^Jl 
voice  to  be  heard ;  those  from  behind  presjJ 
upin  his  footsteps,  while  those  in  front  a%^ 
er!  more  closely  towards  him.  Once  or  t«e 
he  raised  his  hand  to  his  throat  with  ihi^ 
twitehing  uncertain  movement  of  the  fingtr* 
whicfi  so  truly  indicates  extreme  agitatinn,  no^ 
and  then  returning  with  a  courteous,  but  paifi- 
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fully  irritated  manner,  the  salutations  of  the 
assembly.  At  length  be  said,  turning  to  Lord 
Bellasis, 

•*  My  lord — my  lord — we  miss  some  faces, 
that  used  to  be  fandliar  in  our  councils ;  my 
Lord  Delamere,  my  Lord  of  Danby,  my  Lord 
Bath.  You  see, — you  see — ^my  friend,  that 
—  the  tender  feelings,  perchance,  of  these  no- 
blemen prevent  their  witnessing  the  troubles 
of  their  king.  Gentlemen, — ^  he  continued, 
(and  Rosalind,  all  eye  and  ear,  observed,  that 
though  Lord  Bellasis  and  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort endeavoured  to  prevent  his  speaking.  Lord 
Churchill,  with  folded  arms  and  an  unsympa- 
thising  brow,  remained  an  unmoved  spectator 
of  the  scene),  —  *'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I  have  heard,  just  heard,  that  a  violent  out- 
rage hath  been  committed  in  the  city — a  chapel 
destroyed  by  an  unrighteous  mob !  My  Lord 
of  Canterbury,  you,  I  perceive,  are  here ;  and 
I  appeal  to  you,  if  such  riots  should  be  sanc- 
tioned, or  what  punishment  should  be  bestowed 
upon  those  who  would  deny  us  the  liberty  of 
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conscience  we  have  ever  so  {airly  and  so  fuUj 
awarded  to  them*  But|  my  Lords  and  GfOlb- 
men,  some  of  you  may  perhaps  liave  bmii 
even  before  ourselvea,  that  we  are  to  have  i 
rival  in  the  person  of  our  own  aon*in-law!-'k 
may  appear  too  monstrous  for  belief »^  headcial— 
the  |>ainful  working  of  his  features  proving  hot 
strongly  he  wa^  agitated^  while  several  of  iht 
best-bred  courtiers  became  moTed  rather  fro* 
imitation,  than  sympathy^  **  but  it  it  arvtf* 
theless  true,  that  the  children"  ^ — and  heretfe 
nervous  tremor  of  the  King  became  almost  ua- 
controllable, —  **  the  children  God  hath  gnu 
us  are  combined  against  our  sacred  office,  i 
not  against  our  person  l  —  My  Lord  Haliiis- 
we  hardly  expected  the  honour  of  your  wt6* 
pany  when  Prince  George  of  Benoiark  h» 
joined  the  Orange  Traitor.  Ii  was  bis  w*^ 
to  exclaim,  whenever  we  talked  to  biro  of  dig- 
ger or  desertion — *  est-il  possible  .'-^<j/-i7  f^ 
ubki" — but  *  Est-il  Possible*'  is  gone  \maA 
What  does  that  signify  !  —  the  loss  of  an  it^ 
bodied  trooper  would  be  of  more  coo^equciKx^* 
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H       Lord  Halifax  advanced  a  few  steps  towards 
the  King,  who,  exhausted  by  his  own  energy^ 
appeared  almost  breathless,  and  bowing  respect- 
fully, said,  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  those 
^  who  are  sincere  are  never  traitors." 
H      *'  It  raay  be  so/'  replied  the  King  ;    **  but 
we  have  other  matters  to  attend  to  than  con- 
temptible petty  treason*     It  is  an  ill  return  made 
r  by  our  citizens  for  their  improved  charters,  which 
,WCorded  them  but  a  few  days  past  as  an 
St   of   our  future  good    services :    certain 
counties  too,  that  have  been  favoured  by  the 
'    return  of  their  lieutenants  and  justices  to  their 
places  by  our  clemency,  are  traitors  to  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  to  their  King,  by  act- 
ing in  defiance  of  our  laws.      My  Lord  of  Bed- 
^m  ford — ***  (and  here  the  old  nobleman,  who  had 
H  stutxl  near  Rosalind,  advanceil,  and  bowed  pro- 
Bfoundly)  —  '^  niy  Lord  of  Bedford,  yau  will 
neither  desert  us,  I  trust,  nor  sufier  us  to  be 
insulted.*' 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  in  the  crowded 
ADte^room  of  the  ancient  palace  uf  Whitehall^ 
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and  every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  venerabk 
father  of  the  martyred  Russell  ;  it  was  a  sort 
uf  silence  that  you  might  fancy  you  ^w^  ^ 
well  as  felt  —  so  heavy — so  dense — ^tbe  wn 
atmosphere  seemed  hushed  by  its  presences 
and  men  drew  their  breaths,  and  heaved  tlxir 
chests,  anxious  to  inhale  the  old  nianVansvcr. 
The  childless  father  expressed  but  little  in  « 
countenance,  which  Rosalind  now  knew  ^n^ 
worn  by  sorrow  into  many  wrinkles,  the  paiH* 
ways  of  scalding  tears,  where  grief  had  bti^- 
ened  the  too  >nelding  flesh.  The  old  earl  tooJi- 
ed  for  a  moment  to  the  King»  as  if  not  ather 
perfectly  hearing,  or  imperfectly  understandii^ 
ihe  import  of  his  words,  and  stood,  his  hMtti^ 
crossed,  his  body  reverentially  bent,  whik  b^ 
eyes  remained  elevated ;  after  a  brief  pati*' 
the  King  again  spoke,  altering  his  phrase, 

"  My  Lord  of  Bedford,  you  are  a  good  mic^ 
and  have  great  influence.  You  can  do  o»urii 
for  us  at  such  a  time  as  this,"^ 

"  Please  your  Majesty^^  he  said  at  kfig!tk 
bending,  rather  than  bowing,  ^^  I  am  an  oldimn' 
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and  can  do  but  little."^  Then,  after  another 
pftuse,  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  '*  /  had  once 
a  mn^  who  could  now  have  been  ver^  service- 
able to  your  MajeUyy 

Had  the  calm  and  noble  spirit  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Russell  risen  from  \U  bloody  shroud,  and 
stood  palpably  before  liim,  James  of  England 
cM>uld  not  have  looked  more  appalled  thaii  he 
did  at  the  words  of  that  old  man  :  it  was  more 
than  he  could  well  bear:  the  past  —  the  pre- 
**fnt — the  future — crowded  on  his  mind;  and 
if  he  could  not  be  said  to  feel  remorse,  he  was 
astounded  at  the  earl^s  answer*  The  irrita- 
bility of  his  mind  and  temper  experienced, 
ms  it  were*  a  sudden  paralysis,  and  the  violence 
of  the  King  was  stilled;  he  endeavoured  to 
look  upon  the  assembly  with  his  usual  manner, 
-^but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful. 
'  •*  My  Lurds,^  he  said  at  last,  **  1  desire  the 
attendance  of  the  Privy  Council  at  three  of  the 
dock;  and»  till  to-morrow,  must  suspend  all 
matters  but  such  as  are  peculiarly  connected 
with  pressbg  affairs ;  tbtn^  and  as  early  as  nine, 
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we  shall  be,  as  we  ever  hai;>e  betn^  willing  and 


happy  to  redress  and  amend  all  that  requirea 
amendment.^ 

The  King  bowed^  but  remained  standing; 
and,  seeing  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be  olotie^ 
the  company  withdrew  in  the  best  way,  and 
with  as  much  speed,  as  good-breeding  per- 
mitted. 

The  Friends'  preacher  and  WilUam  Penn 
tarried  a  little  longer,  and  then  Gilbert  Latey 
walked  quietly  to  liis  Majesty,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  pressed  it  with  considerable  emotioD  to 
his  lips.  James  appeared  at  first  little  to  heed 
the  act,  for  he  stood  as, one  whose  mind  and 
body  were  apart ;  nor  was  it  until  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  few  words  he  spoke,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty appeared  aware  of  their  import* 

**  The  mercy,  favour,  and  kindness  which 
thou  hast  extended  towards  us,  as  a  people,  irr 
the  time  of  our  sore  distress,  we  humbly  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  truly  do  we  pray  that  God 
may  show  thee  mercy  and  favour  in  the  time  of^ 
thy  trQuhie  and  sore  dutreu.'^ 
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The  words  were  simple,  but  they  were  guile- 
less and  sincere ;  and  the  Quaker  felt  that  the 
King,  though  he  made  no  reply,  pressed  his 
hand  warmly,  as  he  again  put  it  respectfully  to 
his  lips ;  but  the  sentence  lived  with  his  Ma- 
jesty, who  some  time  after,  when  he  was  in  Ire- 
land, desired  a  **  Friend '"  to  remember  him  to 
Gilbert.  **  Tell  hira,"  said  James,  "  the  words 
he  spake  to  me  I  shall  never  forget/'  adding, 
that  one  part  of  them  had  come  true,  and  that 
he  prayed  to  God  the  other  might  come  to  pass. 

As  William  Penn  and  his  companion  de- 
parted from  the  chamber^  Rosalind  perceived 
that  Lord  Churchill  also  had  disappeared  from 
the  group  around  the  King,  who  still  stood  in  the 
same  place  and  in  the  same  position.  For  the 
iirst  time  since  bis  Majesty's  appearance,  she 
thought  of  le//',  and  her  purpose  flashed  upon  the 
aiafden's  mind  ;  her  heart  throbbed  audibly  in 
her  bosom^  and  the  room,  with  its  comparatively 
few  occu[>ants,  swam  round  ;  she  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  that  the  chamber  had  been  so 
rapidly  emptied  of  its  pontificals,  and  mitres, 
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and  ooronets,  and  swords;  yet  sdH, — thougli 
the  noble  who  was  to  have  presented  lier  had 
withdrawn,  it  might  be  but  for'  a  few  moawDti 
— still  there  was  the  King  I  And  in  dcfisnoe 
of  the  instructions  a  page  wfaiapeved  into  her 
ear  of  the  necessity  for  her  umnediate  depaitiiie. 
Rosalind  Sydney  rushed  forward,  and  throv- 
ing  herself  with  all  her  naticmal  and  natuisl 
impetuosity  at  the  Monarches  fiwt,  cxdULnedi 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  JTi^g  and 
the  few  remaining  courtiers — 

"  Mercy  ! — Pardon  for  my  uncle  !** 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LoDg  silent  stood  she,  while  her  former  fears 

And  griefs  ran  all  away  in  sliding  tears ; 

That  like  a  watery  sun  her  gladsome  face  appears. 

At  length,  when  joys  had  left  her  closer  heart. 
To  seat  themselves  upon  her  thankful  tongue  : 

First  in  her  eyes  they  sudden  flashes  dart. 
Then  forth  i'  the  music  of  her  voice  they  throng. 

P.  Fletcher. 

However  much  the  House  of  Stuart  might 
have  been  deficient  in  that  delicate  and  refined 
feeling  of  afiection  towards  women,  which  ele- 
vates and  ennobles  both  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver, they  ever  evinced  towards  them  that 
graceful  and  careful  manner,  which  those  of 
the  gentler  and  more  dependent  sex  remember 
with  mingled  pride  and  gratitude  to  the  end  of 
their  days.     Politeness,  that  unspeakable  and 
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undefinable  poUteneny  whibh  is  Urn  only  canat 
coin  in  good  flodeCy,  nmkm  a  gcntlflman  pe- 
culiarly attentive  to  femalea.  To  tbis  is  stdi- 
butaUe  the  Cut,  that  weak  bat  kindly  pom 
are  often  talaed  in  the  wotld  bcjoiid  their  laid- 
lectual  desorts ;  to  this  aftctkwfcte  and  geilk 
manner  was  Charles  the  Second  jndehlsd  iv 
mudi  of  his  popularity ;  genuiae  pcBtiM^  ^ 
that  period,  being  more  rare  amongat  die  B^- 
lish  than  it  at  preeent  is. 

*'  Pardon  is  not  always  mercy,  young  lady/ 
replied  James  to  the  passionate  appeal  of  Bott- 
liud  Sydney.  ^*  You  heard,  I  suppose,  our 
desire  to  be  alone,  and  yet  you  heed  it  not 
How  came  you  here  ?^ 

''  Please  your  Majesty,  the  Lord  Chorcbil 
was  so  good  as  to  promise  to  present  roe,  hrt 
he  is  absent  now ;  and,  fearing  I  might  not 
again  be  suffered  to  enter,  I  dared-—'*' 

"  To  present  yourself.  Where  is  my  Lorf 
ChurchiU  ?^ 

"  Please  your  Majesty,  he  did  but  stcpint^ 
yonder  chamber  with  Lord  Cornbury.'" 
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The  King  frowned  and  bit  his  lip,  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  in  waiting  made  this  confession, 
for  Lord  Combury  was  never  well-affected  to- 
wards the  King.  He  made,  however,  no  ob- 
servation; but  turning  with  the  gentleness  of 
a  true  Stuart  to  the  maiden,  said, 

"  And  pray,  fair  lady,  for  whom  do  you 
plead  ?" 

"  For  my  uncle.  Sir  Everard  Sydney,  if  it 
please  your  Majesty.'' 

The  brow  of  the  King  gathered  and  dark- 
ened, but  Rosalind  did  not  heed  it. 

"  He  is  wrongfully  accused,  sire  —  most 
wrongfully." 

*^  That  remains  to  be  proved,  lady ;  there  is 
a  league  in  favour  of  traitors,  methinks,  for 
this  is  the  second  time  to-day  that  we  have 
been  importuned  in  favour  of  thU  same  trai- 
tor." 

*^  Your  Majesty's  pardon,"  said  Rosalind; 
**  but  Sir  Everard  has  not  been  proved  a 
traitor ;  and  I  would  lay  down  my  head  upon 
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the  block,  if  it   were    possible  to    prove  him 


unt*. 


The  King  smiled  at  her  earoestuess,  but  his 

rdiiipleasure  seemed  unabated- 

*'  1   repeat  it,  there  is  a  league  in  this  old 
man's  favour.    Say>  young  madam,  did  you  not 

I  conspire  with  some  one  to  produc5e  an  effect 
upon   the  mind  of  a  too   easy  and   forgiving 

I  King,  by  urging  your  suit  in  this  unexpected 

I  manner  for  Sir  Everard's  liberty  ?"" 

**  Please  you,  sire,  I  conspired  with  no  one* 
I  mralked  the  greater  part  of  the  way  from  the 

rl»few  Forest,  with  my  nurse,  to  prefer  my  peti* 
tion  ;  I  hardly  know  what  I  said  to  your  Ma* 
jesty  at  first ;  but,  being  now  collected,  I  assure 
you,  on  the  faith  and  honour  of  an  Eogli^ 
l^maiden,  that  I  would  not  ask  for  my  uncle*?  . 
liberty  until  a  jury  of  honest  gentlemen  pn^flf 
nounced  him  guiltless.  liberty  (much  as  he 
Joves  the  liberty  of  nature)  could  have  no 
charms  for  Iiim,  unless  the  foul  aspersion  cast 
upon  his  character  was,  to  the  full,  emsed 
My  only  request  is,  that  your  Majesty  will 
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permit  me  to  attend  on  and  companion  him  in  his 
solitude.  Oh,  sire  !  he  is  old,  and  has  been  ever 
used  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  home ! 
Until  the  time  of  his  trial  comes,  suffer — com- 
mand, that  I  be  permitted  to  attend  him  in  his 
prison."" 

<<  Lady,  you  are  young,  beautiful,  and  well- 
bom  (RosaUnd  shuddered) : — Sir  Everard  Syd- 
ney may  be  long  in  prison ;  and  if  you  once 
enter,  you  must  not  quit  your  servitude.  It  is 
■ad  to  be  in  durance."*^ 

**  The  body  would  fain  be  with  the  spirit. 
Please'  your  Majesty — my  heart  is  with  my 
unde.'" 

*^  But  if  what  is  alleged  be  proved,  bis 
lands  are  confiscate,  even  if  our  mercy  should 
spare  his  life^ 

**  I  never  loved  his  lands;  it  was  himself, 
please  your  Majesty.  Ob,  grant  my  boon  !  and 
0Miy  7QU  never  need,  or,  needing,  want  a  friend 
to  do  what  that  dear  lonely  unde  did  so  well 
Jbrmer 

The  Kidg  was   moved,   and  said,  *^  What 

vou  IL  ^ 


,  }miwi  Mrilmi'i  be  miitlit  do 
s»  ftir»  md,  WB  it  seem&i  af- 
^  of  hh  o  vn  kin ; 
to  refune  you 
called  bttftcr,  bestow 


hem 


to 


rigbtto 


If  Toar  M^eitj  oold  know  but  half  his 

tbmk  it  posajble 
'•^■^e  pttused»  «od 
by  MHDe  sudden 
and  thefi 
joa,  sire»  I 
tbe  name  of  Sydoej* 
to  Sir  ETcraxd^s  onlj  brother; 
j«t  Bj  vftcfe  brad  ane  with  a»  much  ten- 
aa  if  1  bad  beea  die  daughter  of  ao 
Oh  me !  'twas  not  tbe 
gJdr  nor  the  gay  dresses^  but 
\«ws  die  watebfid  Indcfneta,  the  kindliness^ 
la  wmkit  me  feel  as  if  1117  birth  were  equal  to 
lltft  «f  bia  owa  dnMBWi  Even  when  reading 
^  sarred  records  of  Holy  Writ,  which  he 
lihefi  did  akiiid,  if  be  came  to  where  a  harsh- 
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ness  is  expressed  against  those  born  unlawfully, 
■  he'd  skip  the  words  lest  they  should  pain  me. 
How  could  I  too  much  serve  such  goodness ! 
how  could  such  goodness  bear  a  traitor^s  heart  1^ 
Confounded  by  her  own  energy  and  earneatnese, 
she  covered  her  face  witli  her  bands^  and,  as  is 
ever  the  case  with  a  woman  after  strong  excite- 
ment^  bur^t  into  tears, 
B      ^*  RoaaUod  — *  my  own  noble  cou&in  1*^    ex- 
claimed a  voice,  the  tone  of  which  struck  upon 
■  her  heart. 
"  Ah  !  ah  !^   murmured   the   King ;  *'  now 
the  secret 's  out.     This  soldier  has  had  audi^ 
ence  already,  through  the  interposition  of  some 
of  those  worthies  who  are  so  Eealoualy  merd* 
ful,  and  haa  yet  lurked  about  our  person.    We 
tee  through  it  all  now — 'twas  a  poor  plot."*^ 

^  Please  your  Majesty,*'  said  the  trembling 
Basil  Sydney,  hastily  and  consequently  not 
wisely ;  ^*  I  have  not  held  the  slightest  com- 
muDJcalion  with  this  young  lady,  dnee  I  saw 
her  in  the  New  Forest  !*" 

IXiord  Churchill  having,  doubtless,  at  last 
1 


iberai  thm  a 

!of  ifir 
ctviiis  of   At 
bad  CBitflnl  ham  to  fienigH  for  a  time, 
oov  admieed,  j«t  teemed  indicied  to  let  mu- 
ters  take  their  oourse^  while  the  warm-hearted 
LCtithbert    Rajnumd    spraiig  eagerly   forward, 
flod  knediog  respertfuUy  to  the  King,  to  wham 
his  heart  and  mnd  were  devoted,  esdaimed,— 
^^  Plena  yoar  Majesty,  it  was  I  who»  presume  _ 
ing  upon  jour  goodness^  veotured  to  iiiduo 
mj  friend  Sydney  to  try  the  effect  of  a  peml 
MDal  appeal  to  your  clenaency.     Your  Mttje 
will  not  suppose  that  1  had  any  motive  but'] 
4hat  of  serving  a  dear  friend,  witl>out  («&  fm 
^4m  my  humble  judgment  went)    harming   mfi 
beloved  monarch ;  besidcfi,  as  Captain  Sydne 
was  of  your  body-guard— ^^^ 

James  extended  his  hand  kindly  to  as  true  t 
mibject  as  ever  drew  sword  or  trigger  in  hit 
defence;  and  said,  with  somewhat  of  his  old 
cheerfulness  of  manner,  **  I  tielieve  you,  I  be- 
lieve you  ^  and  it  is  well  in  these  sad  tiniea  to 
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know  who  to  believe  :^  his  eye  glanced  towards 
the  creature  of  his  owa  creation,  ypoo  whom 
suspicion  had  already  placed  a  mark  ^ the  mark 
was  a  righteous  one,  for  whatever  were  the  faults 
of  James,  to  Lord  Churchill  he  had  ever  heen 
a  kind  and  indulgent  master. 

Roftftltnd  Sydney  was  no  weeping*  sighing 
maiden,  to  yield  to  tears  and  complainings 
without  recruiting  her  energies  by  strong  and 
cxmsequently  successful  efforts.  'She  remem- 
bered Rachel,  and  the  midnight  visit  of  her 
cousin,  and  felt  angry  and  insidted  by  the 
ardour  and  afTectionate  interest  he  displayed, 
while,  regardless  of  the  King^s  presence,  he 
whispered  to  her, — "  Dearest  Rosalind,  though 
I  have  long  admired,  I  never  knew  you  till 
oow."^  She  withdrew  hastily  from  his  side; 
and  while  there  was  a  silence  in  the  room, 
which  made  her  start  even  at  the  sound  of 
her  own  voice,  she  again  bent  her  knee  to 
the  King,  and  asked  if  bis  Majesty  would 
order  that  she  might  attend  upon  her  uncle 
until  the  tennination  of  his  trial. 
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A  iLicct  rc|iif  • 


—  bat  Ar 


Bnilgicvralfl^lMlebTtimM,  od  Loid 
CburduD  dviw,  vlaft  he  ment  to  be  a  aiknciiig 
look,  upon  RomIimI;  bvt  she  saw  it,  or  at 
kwi  uBderflDod  H,  noC 

^  When  and  wheie,  kdy  ?^ 

**  Od  mj  joumej  to  LondoD,  he  passed  me 
oa  the  luad ;  and^^I  cannot  tdl,  frfease  your 
Majesty,  irAere  I  saw  him  kst.** 

*'  Not  telU  ohiM  f""  repeated  the  astonished 
Kinf^  who^  though  often  dcoeiTed,  had  larely 
net  with  any  one  honest  enough  to  openly  re* 
fuse  obedience. 

<*  Please  your  Uajesty,  I  fed  bound  in 
honour  not  to  say ;   hot  I  assure  you,  od  my 
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word   of  faithi  that   Captain  Sydney  saw  not 

**•  But  I  have  a  particular  desire  to  be  m* 
formed,  young  lady.^ 

*'  Your  Majesty  will  see  at  once  that  I  can- 
not obey,^  said  Rosalind  bluHhing,  as  she  so 
often  did,  over  cheek  and  brow.—"  Your  Ma- 
jesty will  see  at  once  I  cannot,  when  I  men- 

H  tion  that  it  would  betray,  perhaps,  the  secret 
uf  a  young  lady  whom  1  mool  truly  respect*^ 

^  ^*  Oh  I""  exclaimed  the  King.  ''  Methinks 
there  is  some  love-quarrel  beneath  that  cloak ! 

^  Go  to  your  uncle,  lady,  and  tell  him  he  is  more 

■  fortunate  than  his  King,  for  he  ha^t  one  who 

^      loves  him  in  adversity  T 

H  His  Majesty  turned  into  the  inner  room  be- 
fore Rosalind  could  express  her  thanks;  and 
a»  Lord  Churchill  led  her  forth,  she  felt  that 
the  proud  peer  trembled.  Basil  came  to  her 
side,  and  whispered,  as,  with  confused  and  agi* 
tated  feelings,  she  passed  to  bis  lordship's  car* 


nagc. 


RoMUod,  you  do  not,  I  hope,  think  harshly 
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of  me ;  if  you  do,  you  wrong  me,  I  oughts  per* 
haps,  to  thank  yon  for  the  blessing  I  know 
your  society  will  bestow  upon  tny  father.  But 
1  am  selfish;  1  am  thinking  of  what  yoa,  I 
fear,  I  sadly  fear,  may  think  of  we/"* 

*'  What  1  think  can  be  of  little  conaequetice,"^ 
she  replied,  hurrying,  rather  than  permitting. 
Lord  Churchill  to  lead  her  forward*  **  Can  I 
deliver  any  message  to  your  father  ?''** 

"  E%ery tiling  that  duty  and  affection  dictate. 
I  have  not  dared  to  visit  him,^"'  continued  Basil, 
**  since  his  confinement;  for  the  King  defie 
rather  than  conciliates,  the  good  opinion  of  1 
itubjectiii,  seeing  that  his  severities  to  his  prison* 
ers  increase,  while  he  grants  charters  for  li*j 
berty !" 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  on  the  steps  < 
IWhitehall  Palace,  where  they  stood,  accomf; 
nied  by  Major  Raymond,  while  the  earriag 
drew  up.  It  was  not,  however,  uttered  in  m 
low  a  key  as  to  escape  the  watchful  ears  of 
Lord  Churchill,  who,  turning  to  Basil,  and 
smiling  one  of  his  cold  meaoing  smiles, 
served, 
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■'»  *^  Gentlemen  seldom  speak  in  a  fitting  tone  of 
^oic5e  until  they  have  reached  their  thirtieth 
year.'*'  What  a  similarity  af  ideas  between  a 
peer  and  a  printer  I 

Basil  bawedj  and  remained  silent ;  but  as 
Bosaiiod  entered  the  carriage,  he  coold  not  re- 
sist leaning  forward,  and  saying, 

*'  Judge  me  neither  harshly  nor  quickly.^ 
Major  Raymond  removed  his  hat,  and  stood 
uncover^  as  she  passed,  while  Lord  Churchill 
said,  with  another  frigid  smile, 
I  "  I  congratulate  you,  madam,  on  your  triple 
conquest** 

As  they  passed  nn  towards  his  residence  they 
encountered  a  mob,  which  had  just  been  rioting 
in  the  committal  of  various  English  extrava^ 
ganced,  such  as  the  pulling  dawn  of  a  nun- 
neryf  «nd  demolishing  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor's windows — a  grieroiis  outrage,  which  the 
authorities  eould  not  repress;  for  the  riotets 
ipr«tMl  in  every  direetion,  from  one  quarter  to 
MHither.  The  windows  of  the  shops  were  shut, 
and  barricaded  in  rrcry  way,  trp  to  the  flmt 
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and  «econd  stories ;  mid  with  good  reason  weit 
they  fto,  for  the  crowd  came  furiously  formnrd, 
Hhouting  and  hurrahing  with  iremendous  ii>d 
startling  vehemence,  so  that  poor  Kosalind  was 
quite  appalled  at  a  scene  so  new  and  so  affrij^bt* 
ing.  The  more  ruthless  had  adxed  upon  thir 
figure  of  a  Madonna,  and  their  principal  deh^ 
appeared  to  be  in  tossing  it  id  the  air»  and  then 
dropping  it  in  the  gutters  at  cither  side  the 
footways;  they  had  also  a  cross,  a  itttW 
which  Rosalind  had  been  taught  to  rc«peet  ■» 
typical  of  our  8aviour^a  sufferinga,  and  il  wMk 
her  blood  creep  to  see  it  spit  upon  and  ii* 
suited  by  some  of  those  unmanly  ruffians^vb 
seized  upon  everything  that  could  aggriTil*<» 
distress  the  opposite  party.  Loudly  theycrie^ 
"Down  with  the  Papists  T — "No  t^T^ 
•*  No  Pope  !^  and  irarious  other  t%^Misi^ 
indicative  of  their  opinions. 

Rosalind  trembled  all  the  tnor^  whf«  ^ 
thought  of  Lord  ChurchilKs  danger^  iWr^ 
crowd  surrounded  the  carria^e^  and 
open  the  doors,  demanded  froiD  him  a 
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non  of  faith,  and  that  he  too  should  shout 
"  Down  with  the  Papists !" — "  No  test  I''— 
'*  No  Pope  l^  The  people  became  more  en- 
raged  when  they  perceived  the  gentleman  they 
attacked  was  in  a  court  dress*  A  courtly-ar- 
rayed person  has  the  same  effect  upon  mobs* 
that  scarlet  has  upon  bulls, — it  calls  forth  all 
their  animosities. 

Finding  their  demands  unattended  to,  they 
proceeded  to  enforce  them  by  dragging  Lford 
Churchill  from  his  seat.  Doubtless,  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  sapient  lord  would  have 
given  the  required  token ;  but  it  was  as  yet  too 
acx)D.  He  dreaded  to  shake  the  bough  until 
the  fruit  was  ripe  for  falling.  Even  in  the 
furtive  glances  which  she  cast  on  the  cixiwd, 
Rosalind  perceived  that  there  were  many 
ftmongst  them  whose  bearing  and  manner  were 
far  superior  to  the  class  among  which  tbty 
moved*  She  noted  that  all  such  bad  their  bats 
alouched,  mufflers  round  their  faces,  and  in 
SDflny  insumces  m  patch,  or  blind,  whereby  to 
conceal  the  expreasion  or  features,  which,  for 
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obvious  pur{X>se89  they  sought  to  hide  fromttie 
comtnon  gaze. 

*'  We  'U  have  no  popery — nor  no  Pope — nof 
no  nuncio  I''  vociferated  a  |K>litical  butcher, 
with  a  red  nightcap,  bare  arms^  and  a  briglit 
and  beaming  cleaver  in  his  hand.  "  Well bt« 
no  Papi&ts  !  Say  eg,  master,  at  once^ — and  k 
cursed  to  you  !" 

"  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  a  friend  to  gpoi 
order,"  replied  his  lordship  calmly. 
*»«*  Then  cry,  *  No  Pope  !  no  maca  T "" 

**With     all     my    heart/'     quolh     the   rij 
Churchill ;  nevertheless  holding  his  peace. 

"Ay,  and  no  courtiers!"*  exdaimed  anotlitr 
hiwgiver,  who  was  anned  %vith  three  treciettte^ 
reasons  in  the  shape  of  a  three-pronged  ptd^ 
fork,  which  he  fltmri&hed  valiantly  overate^'' 
rlmt  argued  favourably  fur  the  modem  ^ 
rational  ay  stem  of  phrenology^  itiasmudb  ■»  ^ 
was  terribly  deficient  in  the  organ  of  iMi^ 
tion.  At  the  instant^  a  baker,  powdered  top^ 
fection,  seized  hold  of  the  noble^s  arm»  andliV 
dragging   him  ofi'  tJie   seat,    exclaimed,  "Si 
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nonsense !  say  what  you  ^re  desired  out  at  once, 
and  be  done  with  it ;  and  say  it  like  a  true-born 
Englishman,  if  so  be  you  be  one ;  and  take  ofp 
your  hat  and  your  wig  respectfully.'' 

The  baker  was  a  pains-taking  as  well  as  an 
eloquent  orator,  for  he  not  only  gave  the 
order,  but  assisted  in  its  fulfilment;  and  Lord 
Churchill  must  have  submitted  to  the  spoliation 
of  his  hat  and  wig,  or  the  utterance  of  senti- 
ments which  it  would  have  been  impolitic  at 
that  precise  moment  to  avow,  had  not  a  man  of 
authority  amongst  the  people  pushed  forward, 
and,  in  a  tone  that  was  not  to  be  gainsayed, 
commanded  the  crowd  to  fall  back,  just  at  the 
,  critical  moment  when  Lord  Churchiirs  temper 
and  honesty  were  giving  way. 

The  man,  who  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding 
figure,  leaned  for  an  instant  on  the  carriage- 
door,  after  he  had  closed  it  with  his  own  hands; 
and  though  he  spoke,  or  rather  murmured, 
only  a  few  words,  and  his  countenance  was 
almost,  if  not  fully,  altered  by  a  patch,  and  a 
quantity  of  red  hair  floating  under  a  sioucbed 
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bmt,  yet  in  thai  murmur  Rosalind  recogiii»i 

the  Outlaw's  i*oice.  Sbe  started  forvirard  witk 
the  warm  impulse  of  affectionate  gratitude  to 
hail  her  unknown  yet  valued  friend ;  and  •» 
only  prevented  from  seizing  the  soiled  faiod 
that  still  rested  on  the  carriage  bj  the  sikot 
but  commanding  gesture  of  the  myftteiioMi 
and  powerful  being  who  held  the  clew  of  te 
destinies  and  fortunes  within  bis  keeping:  bet 
heart  beat  violently  as  the  carriage  drore  M 
free  liberty  through  the  crowd,  wbo  wndni 
its  progress  in  discontented  bilence*  A  nobi 
ever  discontented  when  deprived  of  ita  ttctiA 
even  though  Hilling  to  acknowledge  the  jit§ticr 
of  the  disappointment. 

But  Rosalind  was  fated  to  experience  anodic 
surprise,  while  Lord  Churchill,  tumiog  op 
her  his  cold  smile,  all  the  changes  of  vhi^ 
were  but  as  so  many  moihfications  of  an  iddiv 
quietly  said,  ^*  Lt  wai  nVsl  /nn  trngmn  ^ 
vrahem  hla  b  It!^ 

He  had   hardly  pronounced  the  words*  «!*• 
a  taU^  stalwarti  rutKanly -looking  aoldi«r  IMl 
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back  the  carriage-door,  but  seemed  confounded 
on  recognising  its  inmates. 

"  Well,  fellow !''  exclaimed  the  nobleman, 
"  what  means  this  outrage  ?" 

"  I  ask  your  honour^s  pardon,'^  said  the 
man,  "  but  I  didn^t  know  it  was  your  lord- 
ship, on  account  of  the  new  liveries ;  and  1 
saw — asking  your  honour^s  pardon — I  thought 
I  saw,  one  whom  I  ''▼e  been  after  many  a  long 
day  speaking  just  now  to  your  lordship.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  him  ?** 

"  Know  anything  about  whom  ¥**  retorted  the 
peer,  his  brow  lowering,  his  lip  oontracting, 
the  expression  of  his  cold  bland  countenance 
undergoing  a  complete  change,  and  a  change 
so  fierce,  so  furious,  that  Rosalind  shrank,  not 
from  the  soldier,  but  from  Lord  Churchill, 
farther  into  her  comer.  **  Do  you  know  whom 
you  speak  to,  fellow  ? — if  you  do  not,  I  will 
floon  teach  you  !  If  soldiers  performed  thdr 
duty,  gentlemen  would  not  be  insulted  at  noon- 
day by  a  lawless  mob  f  Drive  on,  coachman, 
drive  on  P  repeated  his  lordship,  like  a  proud 
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Imi  holdfng  a  pack  of  hounds  at  bay«  while  fak  | 
IneD  eye,  seemg  all  things  at  a  single  glani^ 
IMk  in  the  remnants  of  the  mob — **  drive  on—  I 
but  moi  faster  T 

Rosalind  distinctly  heard  the  man  aay  — 
•*  Yoa  saw  him  ;  didn't  you.  Bill  ?** 

•♦  I  did,^  replied  another  soldier-dresaed  ruf- 
fian ;  and  her  eye  followed  them  as  they  min- 
gled mith  the  crowd,  shouting,  *'  No  popery  t 
—No  test  r 

The  astonished  maiden  began  to  turn  over  in 
her  mind  if  the  <»ccurrences  she  had  witnesseei 
wete  not  all  ideal — if  life  itself  were  not  one  "wwt 
pantomime,  where  mountebanks  and  knaves 
make  state  affairs  the  toys  of  grown *up  chil* 
dren  f  The  sacred  office  of  a  king  had  fallen 
low  in  her  esteem — most  wonderfully  tow,  and'' 
vet  she  knew  not  why.  8he  could  not  help 
but  pity  James;  she  pitied  him  with  her  whole 
hsMi  and  soul,  and  pity  is  a  wonderful  lessened d 
of  trtie  respect.  While  in  this  mood,  and  on^ 
the  'rery  borders  of  the  mob,  she  heard  their 
loiigycontinued  sliotats,   as  if  they  were  imsio* 
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lating  some  new  victim ;  but  with  them  came 
the  sound  of  merry  music,  a  tambour  and  a 
viol,  and  then  a  laugh — and  her  eyes  sought 
again  the  window  of  the  heavy  and  stately 
vehicle,  which  moved  idowly  forward :  for  Lord 
Churchill,  with  that  daring  hardiesse  that  be- 
longs to  brave  men,  had  forbidden  his  ser- 
iMHits  to  hasten  the  horses^  speed,  a  mandate 
which  they  very  unwillingly  obeyed.  Close 
to  the  window »  on  the  pave^  stood  her  forest 
acquaintance,  poor  Cicely  Maynard,  suiting 
her  capering^  to  the  feelings  of  the  times,  and 
performing  mock  salutations  to  a  saintly  figure* 
of  which*  dciubtle^^,  they  had  robbed  some 
shrine.  Oihers  of  the  mountebanks  either 
played  the  music  which  she  heard,  or  added  to 
the  groteitque  motions.  But,  wonder  on  woft*^ 
!  far  enciugh  ofi*  not  to  be  of  the  party »  and 
yet  looking  cm  tiiem  with  the  £amiliar  exprea^l 
gion  of  an  old  acquaintaocet  &tood  Ralph  Urad- 
weU,  his  coat  more  yellow-green  than  ever,  hift 
body  of  the  same  lengthy  dimen^siuns,  his  Hsh- 
ing-pouch  acrua&  his  shoulder,  hia  mouth  wide 
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open,  as  if  to  catcb  as  wdl  as  hear  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  great  city  he  had  long  been  ambi- 
tious of  vibidng ;  the  lingers  of  his  left  baad 
were  twisted  in  Brano^s  ear*  while  his  ti^ 
grasped  a  clitsbing  pole,  which  poor  RottliM 
at  once  recognised  as  her  unde^a,  Bdm 
Lord  Churchill  could  at  all  anticipate  hs 
movements,  and  with  an  earoestness  that  wouU 
reflect  everlasting  disgrace  upon  any  weU4iiid 
maiden  of  the  present  day,  Rosalind  half  thnev 
herself  out  of  the  window,  and  exdaioirii 
"  Ralph !  —  Brano  V  but  she  as  quickly  wi^ 
drew,  on  perceiving  that  both  Cuthbert  R^ 
mond  and  Basil  Sydney  followed  the  carntp 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 

*' Who  was  it? — what  was  it  r"  enqdiff' 
Lord  Churchill,  half*angered,  half-antiisid  <^ 
her  boldness. 

*'  My  uncle's  Ralph,  and  my  Brano  Ti* 
plied  the  young  lady,  exceedingly  oonfiupi  i* 
the  sense  of  her  impropriety  flashed  poiffffttBlF 
on  her  mind. 
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^*  Ralph — a  raven  ?^'  still  enquired  Lord 
Churchill. 

^*  No,  my  lord ;  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  saw  my  uncle^s  favourite  servant,  Ralph, 
and  my  dear  faithful  dog,  just  there ;  and  I 
was  so  delighted !  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  for- 
give me  I  It  was  very  indecorous ;  but  poor 
Ralph  !  —poor  Brano  f 

Lord  Churchill  very  kindly  stopped  the  car- 
riage, and  desired  the  servants  to  seek  out  the 
man,  and  direct  him  to  his  house.  Rosalind 
described  and  pointed  to  where  he  had  been ; 
but  though  the  fond  and  sagacious  dog  had 
followed  the  carriage,  nowhere  could  they  dis- 
cover Ralph,  though  Cicely  Majoiard  still 
danced  on,  amid  a  crowd  thirsting  for  de- 
struction, and  cloaking  under  the  semblance 
of  religion  a  desire  for  change,  which  they 
termed  a  hatred  of  despotism. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters  !  did  fe  i 

So  fair  a  creature  id  your  town  before, 
So  sweet,  lo  loTely,  and  so  mild  as  she,         '^M 
Adura'd  with  b^uty*&  ^nice  and  vertue's  sldWf- 
Sang  made  m  Ueo  of  many  oniarnenls 
VVitli  which  my  love  should  duly  have  been  deckt 
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How  wonderfully  people  grow  in  ike  ^ 
mation  of  the  world,  who  proi^resa  tuLtuJ^ 
in  commuTiion  with  the  Erneat !      We  r&ctt^  *^ 
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substantial  viands ;    let  them  walk  arm-in*ami 
with  my  lord  duke  and  his  hrothers  of "  the 
order,'"*  instead  of  the  burghers;  let  their  names 
appear  in  the  court  circular  of  a  fashionable 
paper, — and  it  is  extraordinary  with  what  re- 
^kspect    we  greet   them   on    the   highways,  and 
^keceive  their  notice   (their   turn   to   notice  is 
I      now  come)  in  the  saloons  I     Let  folks  say  what 
they  will  about  eovy^  a  successful   man  is  al- 
ways regarded  with  respect ;  his  prosperity,  if 
it  give  us  a  little  to  repine  and  cavil  at,  gives 

»iis  a  great  deal  to  hope  for.  We  are  not  quite 
pure  how  be  came  to  be  so  elevated ;  but  we 
are  very  certain  that  we  also  deserve  such 
distinction^  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon 
it  wilJ  come. 
|L  ^'Ueigh'ho!^  sighed  Rachel  Brown  to  her* 
aelf,  M  c*ne  of  the  demons  of  her  faiher^s 
office  unlaced  her  pattens  after  returning  from 
ihe  then  faahionable  milliner^s,  who  lived  near 
tbta  foot  of  old  I^ondon  Bridge;^ — *'  Heigh-ho  T 
sighed  pretty  Kachel ;  *^  who  can  say  but  I 
hftte  at  good  a  right  to  go  to  court  as  Mis* 
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tress  Rosalind^  who,  for  aughl  I  can  bear,  i« 
little  better  than  a  half  Papist,  and  is  certaioly 
a  whole  Irish  woman  ;  although  fthe  is,  thouf^h 
not  quite,  my  father  says.  Sir  Everard  Sid- 
ney's niece:  yet  here  she  comes  up  from  » 
foresti  or  a  convent,  or  something  of  tlif 
sort,  without  any  notice,  and  the  whole  tovn 
is  in  con}  motion  to  do  her  service.  My  hthtr 
and  mother,  and  the  great  Lord  Churchill! 
My  mother,  too,  took  far  more  pains  about 
her  bodice  than  ever  she  took  about  mioc; 
and  Joseph,  even  Joseph  V^  —  and  as  «h< 
thought  upon  Joseph,  Joseph  entered,  bciF 
tng  two  large  nosegays  in  hia  freah-wssM 
and  ruddy  hands.  He  was  a  ootnelv  voutb* 
handsome  and  welUfavoured,  but  had  dit 
aspect  of  one  who  might  be  termed  soft 
deed,  were  it  not  for  a  bright,  though 
occasional  twinkle  in  his  deep  g^y  eye^  i' 
would  have  been  called  simple-looking  ;  tbm^ 
they  who  considered  him  simple  would  hst 
committed  a  grievous  error* 

**  I   have   brought   tw^o  nosegays,  RicM* 
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he  commenced ;  '*  one  for  you,  and  one  for 
your  friend,  pretty  Mistress  Rosalind.^ 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  there  were  two  points 
in  this  little  speech  which  annoyed  his  young 
mistress  ?  First  of  all,  she  did  not  see  why 
Joseph  should  think  of  Rosalind ;  and,  second- 
ly, she  did  not  like  his  calling  her  pretty. 
It  is  a  no  common  stretch  of  female  mag- 
nanimity when  a  woman  suffers  her  lover  to 
call  any  one  pretty  save  herself.  This  put  her 
out  of  humour ; — she  tossed  the  flowers  on  the 
table,  and,  as  Joseph  slided  himself  into  a 
chair,  replied, 

**  I  do  not  suppose  Mistress  Rosalind  would 
care  for  your  flowers;  she  is  a  high  damsel; 
and  they  are  not  as  fresh  as  she  has  been 
used  to.'*' 

^  8he  did  not  look  high  to  me,  though  of 
much  beauty,*^  retorted  the  city  youth ;  <^and 
as  to  the  flowers,  they  are  fresh  from  the 
gardens  at  Westminster,  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  dim  their  bright  colours:  the  dew 
was  upon  them  this  moming.*" 
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"  As  Mistress  Rosalind  did  r 
to  you,"^  said  Rachel,  really  angry,  **  you  had 
better  wait  in  the  printiiig-oflicej  and  see  how 
she  will  look  at  a  printer's  apprentice  ai  she 
comes  back  from  court *** 

'*  I  doubt,"  replied  Joseph,  "she  would  not 
look  as  grand  as  some  did  when  they  returned 
from  the  Lord  Mayor'^s  ball :  those  who  have 
the  greatest  right  to  be  high  are  often  the 
most  humble/^ 

**  Very  well,  Master  Joseph,  You  may  be  as 
pert  as  you  like ;  it  is  no  reason,  because  a  lad; 
conies  here  who  goes  to  see  the  King's  own  self* 
that  1  am  to  be  insulted.  I  have  often  seen 
the  King,  and  the  Queen  too,  for  the  matter  af 
that." 

"Ay,  Mistress  Rachel,  I  know  you  havci 
from  the  vintner's  window,  close  by  the  Cro8« 
at  Charing,"  retorted  Joseph,  who,  slyly  Mni 
quietly  delighted  to  put  his  fair  Rachel  into* 
passion — a  mcxle  which  ought  not  to  be  carrifa 
too  far,  or  exercised  too  frequently  —  for  loves 
fetters  are  often  woven  of  damaged  silk*" 
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"  Well,  master^  and  what  of  that  ?     I  sup- 
pose I  EXn  as  good  as  she  is  T^ 
"  You  i     Oh,  Rachel  r 

»**  Very  well,  roaster ;  very  well :  we  shall 
Bee  how  this  will  end  !  a  pretty  Valentine  I 
cho&e;  but  Valentine^s  day  will  be  here  again 
— and  then !" 

**  Then,  I  suppose,  the  prudent  Mistress 
Kachel  will  choose  a  moonlight  cavalier  to  kiss 
her  hand  to,  from  the  back- window."^ 
■  There  was  something  so  sarcastic  in  the  tone 
of  Joseph's  voice  that  Rachel  started  and 
changed  colour ;  the  youth  saw  bis  advantage, 
and  pursued  it* 

"  I  suppose  you  intend  taking  the  place  of 
porter  to  the  back-gate,  and  so  choose  your 
Valentine  from  the  gallants  who  come  to  your 
father  on  business.  How  do  you  address 
them,  pray  ?"" 

tTbis  was  going  too  far ;  Rachel  fired  off  like 
4k  i»quib,  6z — fisE — liz,  and  away  ! 
She  insisted  upon  knowings  without  giving 
him  the  time  to  tcUt  how  he  came  to  learn  any* 
vot*  lU  K 
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ward ;  "  do,  pretty  Rachel,  let  me  be  the  peace- 
maker.    What  is  it  about  P*' 

**  Oh !  nothing,'"  replied  Rachel,  turning 
away  her  face  to  conceal  her  tears. 

"  Nothing  !  are  tears  nothing  ?  I  dare  say 
you  have  been  both  in  the  wrong;  such,  I  know 
is  the  case  in  the  quarreU  of  married  people ; 
aiid  perhaps  you  may  disagree  after  the  same 
faHhion.     Do  let  me  be  peace-maker-" 

Joseph,  intent  on  pre^ntiDg  his  flowers, 
gathered  the  bouquet  from  the  table,  and,  with 
awkward  but  welUmeaning  courtesy,  preiaented 
it  to  Rosalind  :  instantly  their  beauty  and  their 
perfume  brought  the  dear  country  to  her 
K  thoughts.  As  she  took  them  she  felt  her 
^eyes  fill,  and  thanking  the  apprentice  with  a 
kiok  which  he  long  remembered,  she  turned 
graciously  to  Rachel :  **  I  will  give  you  half 
these  flowers  to  be  at  peace ;  a  city  youth  de- 
viiUig  8ucb  an  offering  for  one  like  me  must 
have  a  gentle  mind,  if  this  be  the  Joseph, 
Rachel,  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  so  kindly."^ 

L"  /  speak  of  Aim,  lady  !^  interrupted  the  still 
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[angry  maideti;   "no,  not  of  him— 'twas 
ofliim  I  spoke.*" 

**  No,  no,  not  of  me,  madam ^"^  chimed  in  the 

[  youth ;  "  'twas  no  doubt  of  the  court  gentleman 
with  the  plumed  hat,  who  kissed  his  hand  to 
her  last  night  !'* 

Poor  Rosalind  started;  and  laying  coldly 
upon  a  stand  the  flowers,  that  but  a  moment 
before  she  would  have  cherished  fox  their  own 
tiweet  sake,  withdrew  from  the  room,  saying 
she  must  prepare  for  her  departure^ 

Rachel  was  not  a  whit  behind  her  ia  woman's 
penetration ;  in  an  instant  she  perceived  wher« 
the  arrow  had  pierced,  for  ahe  knew  more  than 
RoBalind  thought  of :  turning  to  her  lover,  with 
increased  bitterness,  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
a  jar  of  succory  water  at  the  same  time,  ^ic 
said, 

"Blisters  ten  upon  your  foolish  tongu?— ' 
you  wicked,  stupid  knave !  Go  to  the  shop 
and  mind  your  type— you  type  of  fool ishnesa ' 
and  let  nie   not   see  your   calfa   head  witb» 
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this  room  till  it  has  a  garnishing  of  brains ! 
You  chattering  jay  !  you  little  know  what 
mischief  you  have  done.  Ah,  you  ape  !  — '" 
and  sho  stamped  her  foot  with  passion, — 
"  but  1 11  be  revenged  on  you,  I  will.  —  1 11 
have  nothing  more  to  my  to  printer^s  ink  and 
black-ball — take  thai  to  wash  your  face,'^ — 
and,  suitiDg  the  action  to  the  word,  she  threw 
L  the  succory  water  into  the  countenance  of  her 
faithful  swain,  and  bounced  out  of  the  room 
just  in  time  to  avoid  a  rencontre  with  her 
father,  who  entered  by  another  door;  —  and 
then  the  poor  apprentice  was  again  lecturefL 
*'  What  business  had  he  there  ?  in  his  Sunday 
suit  too— when  it  was  only  Wednesday  ! — And 
why  did  he  wi|)e  his  face  ?  — Flowers  !  what 
had  he  to  do  with  flowers,  except  as  dexterous 
devices  to  the  title-page  of  some  goodly  book  ?'" 
And  bis  master  also  produced  another  type  of 
his  iniquity,  a  sheet  of  paper,  where  there  was  a 
most  unaccountable  co-miogUng  of  the  names  of 
Rachel  and  Rosalind.     And  then,   when  poor 
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Joseph,  in  a  fit  of,  we  must  confess,  uomiil; 
spite,  hinteil  sofnething  of  a  cavalier  kissogb 
Imtid  to  Ruchel,  good  Master  Brown  tbreaU^ 
vi\  to  lock  him  up  for  being  out  of  houwk 
and  bring  him  before  the  Lord  Mayor  for  *^ 
faming  his  daughter's  character  !  Poor,  pot 
Joseph  !  if  his  coat  was  not  of  many  coloor^ 
his  mind  was  of  many  hues  ;  and  for  the  wSi 
twelve  hours  he  solemnly  avoided  every  kirf^ 
and  hood  that  came  near  him,  and  absolutA 
ran  into  the  deep  gutter  which  skirted  SA 
PauTB,  to  avoid  the  danger  he  believed  vol" 
arise  from  the  touch  of  a  wotnan''s  cloak* 

"  And  madam,"  iaid  Mrs.  Brown^  ^ 
having  followed  Rosalind  to  her  chamber,  ctli*' 
seycd  very  deeply  to  the  lady  who  had  spoh* 
to  a  King,  '*  you  really  cannot  tell  me  whrtk^ 
his  Majesty  wore  a  plain  tic,  or  a  peri  wig  T 

**  I  really  cannot.'^ 

**  Lord  bless  me  T'  thought  good  Mi«tn» 
Brown,  as  she  assisted  Alice  to  fold  up  Ik^ 
lady's  pink  robe ;  **  Lord  bless  me  !  it  is  mi^ 
see  how  some  people  throw  away  their  ad**- 
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tagefi  i    My  Rachel,  dow,  would  have  cotmted 
the  hairs  in  either  r 

The  anxieties  of  Alice  were  of  a  different 
kind ;  she  walked  round  and  round  her  young 
mistress^  clasping  her  liands  and  exclainiing — a 
pause  between  each  exclamation, 

B  **  Well,  glory  be  to  God  !  Vm  sure  she  look 
the  shine  out  of  them  all,— though  I  y  have 
dressed  her  twice  as  6ne,  if  I  had  my  way* 
Praised  be  the  Virgin  !  A  rale  born  King  too. 
Myjewil   she   was  I  —  Pm    sure   he  looked  at 

f  you  !  —Well, God's  good,  and  that's  all  that's 
tfi  it.  I  wish  some  knew  it,  that  doesn't  yet, — 
but  soon  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God^ ust  to 

If      aggravate   them.     The  King^  the  rale  King  t 

g     Glory  be  to  God  !  poor  sinner  tliat  I  am  to 

^say  it  r 

1^     How  long  this  so(to  voce  series  might  have 

f  continued  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  Ibr  it 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  no  other 
than  Brano,  who  came  into  the  room  nei- 
Jier  leaping  nor  bounding,  but  with  the  gra- 
^'ity  of  a    dog   who    has   been    concerned    in 
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important  business ;  he  had  much  of  W«S 
jaded,  yet  sagacious  and  experienced  aspt<n^ 
a  retired  prime  minister  — of  one  well  aojiuiS' 
ed  with  the  world  and  the  world^s  ways— aiwi^ 
one  al&o  who  knows  at  a  glatice  a  ftieni  M 
a  foe.  Witliout  caring  for  or  noting  mm 
which  had  excited  so  much  of  Mistress Bfi«* 
adnnrationj  he  placed  a  paw  on  either  r>f  hi*5i 
friend's  shoulders,  and  licked  her  face,  wtti 
and  blowly  wagging  his  heavy  toil,  wli 
returned  his  caresses  with  delight. 

''  Brano,  if  you  are  here,  where  i$^ 
Kalph  P*"— the  words  "  poor  Ralph, 
miliar  sounds  to  the  dog^a  ear,  and  he 
fully  eyed  the  door,  in  reply,  Rosalia^ld 
prehended  his  meaning ;  and  a  few  QiinuM 
terwards  "  poor  Ralph^  stood  silently  g^ 
on  one  to  whom  be  was  so  simplj  and  »« 
tirely  devoted,  with  all  the  truthfulness  di 
nature:  his  hands  were  fervently  clc 
lips  apart,  and  tears,  large  eloquent! 
coursing  each  other  rapidly  down  his 
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^hat  bleesed  moments  are  those  when  every 
distinction  of  rank   and  sitiialion  is  forgotten 
in  the  warm  tide  —  the  rush  —  the  hur8t    of 
,    aSection ! 

I      Rosalind  wa«,  indeed,  overjoyed  at  the  meet- 
ing.    She  forgot  the  weakness,  the  imbecility 
of  the  creature  who  stood  before  her ;  but  she 
remembered  his  attachment^  his  fidelity.     She 
had  heard  of  the  tortures  he  suffered  at  Sydney 
Pleasance,  and  a  superstitious  feeling  }iad  taken 
possession  of  her  mind  when  she  saw  him  in  the 
crowd*     Alice  had  often  talked  to  her  of  apirits 
and  shadows  waodering  oti  the  earth  after  they 
had  quitted  their  mortal  dwellings,  and  her  ac- 
tive and  impassioned  mind  began  speculating 
on  the  Ralph  she  had  looked  on  when  her  brain 
whirled  and  her  imagination  was  excited  by  the 
Ipccurrenees  of  the  day — of  a  day  little  more  than 
half  spent,  and  yet  so  full  of  incident  as  to 
lumber  the  greatest  events  of  her  existence. 
She  took  hold  of  Ralph's  hand  as  if  to  ascertain 
^itality^  and  then  indeed  she  saw  what  he 
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had  Buffered— the  poor  disloc^ated  and  swaUen 
thuDiWi — Oh  how  the  heart  sickeoe  at  such 
cruelty ! 

"  The  birds  of  the  air  may  go  free  for  Rtlpb 
— no  more  snares — no  more  traps  ;*"*  he  said, 
in  reply  to  the  shudder  which  almost  oonrub- 
ed  his  young  mistress—"  they  are  quite  usekft. 
but  I  can  pray  still ;""  and  again  he  clasped 
his  6ngers  one  within  another,  **  I  can  pnj 
still — *  Lord  deliver  master  from  gins  and  frit- 
falls,  and  the  nets  of  his  enemies  i"* " 

While  the  kind  and  active  Mistress  Braif» 
bustled,  and  assisted  Alice  to  prepare  for  Bo* 
lind's  removal  to  her  uncle's  prison,  Ro«iiiJid 
herself  was  intent  upon  hearing  Ralph's  ftdvefi- 
tures; — and  in  truth  it  was  a  pretty  pictu!« 
There  sat  Ralph  on  the  ground,  his  dr€tt  wl 
a  whit  altered  from  what  it  was  al  Sydnrf 
Pleasance,  except  indeed  that  some  knart  hd 
stuck  a  plume  of  red  cock's  feathers  in  a  peikii 
grey  beaver  which  lay  on  the  carpet  at  hii  siJ^ 
He  sat  beneath  a  high  window,  and  the  lig^ 
fell  upon   his   hair,   which    Rosalind   ihougk* 
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looked  more  mMted  and  tangled  than  ever, 
Braao  stood  gravely  between  him  and  Rosa- 
lindj  who  leaned  against  a  cabinet  of  antif[ue 
carviDg,  endeavouring  to  extract  aomethtng  like 
a  distinct  account  of  Ralph's  history.  The 
contrast  between  the  earnest  and  yonthfyl  face 
of  the  lovely  Rosalind,  more  fascinating  than 
ever,  for  that  a  certain  air  of  thought  had  blend- 
ed the  inteOectual  with  the  simply  beautiful  in 
her  countenance,  was  singularly  striking,  from 
the  reverse  exhibited  in  the  sinnpleton's  vacant 
eye  and  listless  bearing.  After  telling  in  an 
unconnected  manner  much  about  Brano^s  going 
and  coming,  and  how  he  got  on  to  London  and 
into  that  house  by  following  Brano  and  Cicely 
Maynard,  he  paused  abruptly,  and  gazing  wist- 
fully in  Rosalind's  face,  exclaimed,  ^*  Ah  I  dear 
master  could  not  call  you  his  rosy  Rose  now* 
I  think  sorrow  kills  young  maids  as  the  north 
wind  kills  young  flowers/'* 

In  a  little  time  the  tableau  was  disturbed, 
for  the  hackney  was  ready ;  and  the  excellent 
printer  accompanied   his  charge    whither  she 
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was  obliged  to  proceed  without  the  power  of 
taking  aught  except  Brano  and  her  little  birds, 
to  enhv^  her  uncle's  solitude.  She  left  her 
dependants  however  in  the  hospitable  keeping 
of  some  of  the  worthiest  of  Londao^s  worthy 
citizens* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Are  prisons  then  gpowne  places  of  delight  ? 

*Tis  as  the  conscience  of  the  prisoner  is  : 

The  very  gniles  are  able  to  affright 
The  guikie  maD|  that  knows  his  deedes  amtsse ; 

All  outward  pleasures  are  exiled  quite, 
And  it  is  nothing  (of  itselfe)  hut  this : 
Ahbhorred  loanelesse,  darkenesse,  sad n esse,  paines, 
Nuai'o-cold^  sharp  hunger,  scorchirig  thirst,  and  cluiines. 


And  these  are  nothing  1 
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Sir  Everard  Sydney  was  weeping,  but  not 
tears  of  sorrow.  Though  he  was  a  prisoner, 
he  was  not  alone ;  for  one,  fair  and  beautiful 
in  person,  and  stiU  more  so  in  niindj  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool  at  his  feet,  and  clasping 
his  hands  within  hers,  wept  also;  yet  would 
it  seem  more  for  company  than  grief,  for  she 
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smiled   the    while;    and  her   smile  was  brigfcl 
and  glowing  as  the  rainbow  when  May^moro- 
ing  showers   are  pouring  round  it.     Upoo  i 
small  table  in  the  chamber,  and  near  a  grmtd 
window  that   looked  out  into   a  square  pav«l 
yard,  stood  a  cage  containing  two  love-binb; 
but  one  was  ill,  very  ill,  for  it    could   neither 
perch    nor   eat ;   while   the   other,    with  d<*p 
and  natural  tenderness,  paced  round  and  rouinl 
it,   feei^ling   it  from   iU  own   hemk.     A  noUt 
dog,  apparently   much  worn    by   fatigue,  o^ 
cupied  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  small  chm- 
ber,    and    had   delivered    himself   up   to  tlMf 
t^ntire   repose    which    those    faithful    creatuw* 
yield   to    when    satisfied  of  the    prescBce  m^ 
safety  of  those  they  love. 

Still  Sir  Everard  Sydney  wepi ;  bat  Im 
tear«  were  as  tlie  dew  on  Hermon,  pmdoanK 
joyfulness  and  gratitude, 

**  They  have  been  kind  to  me  hete^fOJ 
kind,^  said  he  to  his  niece ;  ^  the  gofcfi* 
called  upon  me  many  times  ;  and  not  thai  on!;* 
but  he  has  permitted,  secretljr,  my  old  tmd 
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Pepys  to  visit  me  — -  ay,  more  than  once ;  and 
methought  his  converse  was  never  so  agrees 
able»  for  he  knows  all  things^  and  talks  of  all 
things,  without  a  difference  as  to  their  import- 
ance ;  a  crow  or  a  cruii»e,  a  rattle  or  a  battle — 
all  is  the  same  to  him.  He  tells  me  he  keeps 
a  diary  !  and,  good  lack  i  if  ever  it  should 
be  printed,  what  an  idea  it  will  give  its  readers 
of  the  olio  of  court  and  political  events  of  the 
past  and  present  reigns  1  My  blessed  Rosa- 
lind !*"*  continued  the  old  gentleman^  "  how 
strongly  you  remind  me  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
pasMgea  of  Scripture,  which,  like  the  petrel 
of  the  8torm»  hover  over  the  wild  sea  foam 
to  tell  of  life  and  hope,  when  all  other  objecta 
apeak  of  fearful  death,  or  more  fearful  perils — 
'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou 
abalt  find  it  after  many  days*'  Little  bread, 
little  nurture^  little  education  hadst  thou,  my 
child  —  little  indeed  ;  and  yet  thou  retumest 
tenfold  joy  into  my  bosom  1  Oh,  blessed 
walls  f  oh,  sweet  captivity  1— to  draw  forth 
virtue  such  as  thine  !*^ 
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;^*  I  am  certain  that  the  King  is  strangely 
misrepresented/'*  said  Rogalind,  pained  ,  yH 
gratified  by  her  uncle's  eulogium  ;  **  for  it 
was  kind,  most  kind  of  hitn  to  send  the  ne- 
cessary order  for  my  free  going  and  coming, 
without  restriction  or  examination,  when  be 
must  be  so  harassed  by  his  own  domestic 
troubles— they  are  great  indeed  i"^ 

**  The  Stuarts  were  ever  kindly  :  and  I  prav 
that  England  may  not  exchange  for  the  worse. 
For  my  own  part,  Rosalind,  the  Almightv 
never  broke  his  word  with  me — the  storehouses 
of  heaven,  the  granaries  of  God,  are  promised 
to  those  who  trust  in  Him  !  And  you  jour'> 
nejed  on  foot «^ escaped  from  the  convent' 
encountered  outlaws  l  Tell  me  the  tale  igaioi 
for  thou  hast  been  marvellously  protected,  PtJ 
poor  girl  I — and  Alice  and  Kalph^  you  sav,  iw 
at  Master  Brown's.  Poor  honest  Ralph  !  Bot 
as  tp  Master  Brown,  I  hope  and  Irti^t  tbtf 
affairs  may  turn  quickly  for  his  aake,  for  tnilf 
he  is  in  a  perilous  position.      Poor    tiun  "    1 
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remeraber  when  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be 
the  Kiiig^s  printer,  and  have  many  a  time  heard 
my  worthy  friend  Pepys  laugh  at  his  ira* 
port  unity ;  but  now  he  is  the  political  leader 
of  the  city  faction,  and  his  office  is  the  resort 
of  all  tnalcon tents ;  and  I,  who  never  had  any 
thing  to  do  personally  in  such  matters,  to  be  so 
persecuted  V 

**  Ah,  dearest  uncle,  still  have  you  cause 
for  thankfulness,  for  when  God  thought  fit  to 
increase  your  trials,  He  lessenetl  them  by  in- 
creasing your  patience  also."^ 

"True — and  by  putting  it  into  the  heart  of 
a  timid  girl  to  encounter  dangers  past  think- 
ing, to  be  my  companion  !  Tliree  hours  have 
not  gone  since  I  sat  at  that  grated  window, 
and  considered  how  of  late  the  Tower  guards 
have  been  doubled,  and  new  and  sterner  laws 
enforced,  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  know* 
ing  what  had  chanced  without.  I  pondered 
over  my  deep  solitude,  and  fancied  myself 
scorned  by  the  dingy  sparrow  that  flitted  over 
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the  battlements   to   prove   that   his  wing  was 

free.      Instead  of  the  goodness    which  I   told 

you  was  shown  me  at  first,  and  which  I  never 

abused,   I  waft  refused  the   nse  of  pen^  ink, 

and  paper,  those  true  but  unobtrusive  friencls 

•  of  sad  adversity.     Alone — quite,  quite  alone-— 

^I  could   have  cherished  a  spider,   and    hailed 

m  mouse  with   welcome      I   saw   no  charm  in 

solitude  ;    I  would  have  given  half  my  landi 

'for  half  an    hour^s  dalliance    with   the  dai^Jei 

and  the  buttercups  of  my  green  fields.    The 

society  of   even    Father   Frank    would    haw 

cheered   my   soul;    he   might    have    reaacHDeil 

all  night  long  of  his  chureh'^s  perfectneas— I 

should  have  heard  a  fellowJidng  talk.     I  could 

not  endure  the  heavy  silence,  broken  aa  it  wa» 

but   by  the  monotonous   tread  of  the  wamkn 

•entry,  or  the  dull  tolling  of  the  churdi  Ixfl. 

I  said,— Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  sin  S — that 

I  was  forsaken  by  God  and  man.*" 

"  Dear  uncle,  for  shame — for  double  shaioe ! 
Why  did  ypu  not  think  of  the  rhyme  of  dit 
gallant  Lovelace — 
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^  Strong  walk  doe  not  a  priaon  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
I^Iinds,  innocent  and  quiet,  take 

That  for  a  tiennitage  V  '* 
"  Ay,  ay.  Rose,  it  is  a  6ne  thing  to  talk 
about  prifiotifi  when  the  air  hlows  freely  round 
you,  the  glad  turf  under  your  feet,  and  you 
look  on  the  blue  sky — but  not  through  bars 
of  rusted  iron.  Oh  !  it  is  misery  to  feel 
that  beyond  one  door  you  may  not  pass ! 
You  know  that  my  mind  is  tolerably  stored 
with  memories  of  books  and  pleasant  things  — 
things  that  move  and  live ;  you  know  also  that 
hope  was  fixed  within  my  heart,  not  bom 
upon  my  lip ;  and  that,  whenever  those  around 
were  wont  to  be  impatient,  I  reminded  them 
that  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe  time  to  the 
Almighty,  for  that  the  men  of  Bethulia  re- 
solved to  wait  upon  God  but  five  days  longer ; 
and  yet,  though  deliverance  lingered  during 
seven  days,  it  came  at  last*  You  know  this, 
Rosalind,  and  more;  and  yet,  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  was,  but  all  my  cheering  memories 
seemed  gone — banished — ^dead  I     I  sought  for 
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occupation ;  by  night  I  counted  the  starst  as 
one  by  one  they  passed  athwart  the  clear  blue 
space  left  open  by  those  gloomy  towers.  And 
then  the  clocks  I  —  I  know  their  various  soumdii 
aod  call  each  by  its  name  — I  counted  o'ar  and 
oVr  the  panes  of  glass  within  my  lattice-wjo- 
dow;  and  then  I  numbered  the  ta^g  and  but* 
lon&  on  the  sentry's  coat,'' 

1 4«M  My  dearest  uncle/"  interrupted  Koialiod, 
*'  surely  you  had  other  thoughts.  Who  ctt 
look  upon  a  star  without  being  astonished  tt 
its  mystery  ?  and  mystery  is  the  whetaUne  of 
knowledge  ;  were  there  no  mystery,  there  would 
be  no  research «  Nay»  methinks  it  would  have 
been  plcasanter  to  have  speculated  upon  thi 
workings  of  the  soldier's  miml,  the  probibk 
thought  that  he  indulged  io^  the  expresaioo 
of  his  countenance^  than  thus  to  tiote  bis  mill* 
lary  trumpery.     I  hate  soldiers!'* 

'*  My  little  Irish  rose-bud  blossoming  loto 
philosophy  !  Why,  rosy  Rose,  where  hast  tJM 
learned  wisdom  since  we  parted  ?*"  enquirai 
Sir  Everard,  with   his  ordinary  playfulnis  rf 
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Diaoner,  which^  as  old  Alice  used  to  observe, 
"  would  coax  the  birds  off  the  bushes/* 
Hii**  From  adversity,''  replied  the  niaiden^  with 
one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  voice  and  man- 
ncr  that  added  so  much  fascination  to  her  other 
endearing  qualities,  while  it  gave  at  the  same 
lime  an  empressement  to  her  deportment^-** 
**  from  adversity.     Sweet  are  its  uses!^"  f 

t*4Mt  ii  indeed  a  prudent  but  a  bitter  mis. 
Ireis:*  Cfed  shield  thee  from  luch  in  future! 
— Waa  the  Lady  Mary  Powis  kind  ?^^  4 

^^  Most  kind,  as  far  as  she  dared  be ;  for,  in 
times  such  as  these,  it  would  have  been  danger^ 
ouB  for  her  to  treat  me  with  much  atteulioni 
walcbed  as  she  was  by  opposite  parties  even 
within  ber  own  walls  T 

f*  And  Father  Frank  ?''  .U 

^K  hU^  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  dear  uncle, 
that  1  know  not  what  to  tell  you  first,  or  I 
should  have  mentioned,  that  of  all  true-hearted 
mefi  to  this  wide  world,  there  is  none  more 
honesty  none  more  true,  none  more  grateftt^^ 
tiian  the  padre,  be  his  faith  wliat  it  may.  iri 
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cannot  describe  the  many  good  and  tender  deeds 
he  wrought  on  my  behalf,  treating  me  as  his 
own  child,  watchiDg  and  guarding,  and  look- 
ing to  matters  which  it  iu  imagined  generoUr 
l>elong  to  women.  But  that  is  not  all :  — wheo 
the  Kingf  befoi'e  he  granted  my  reque«it,  said 
that  I  must  have  been  in  lec^ue  with  frienda  <rf 
yours  who  had  already  appUed  for  your  par- 
don, which  he  imagined  I  came  to  ask,  I  saiJ 
that  I  would  not  accept  your  pardon  as  a  glAt 
but  as  an  act  of  justice/' 

'•  Now,  God  bless  my  own  Rosalind — nj 
honest,  brave-spoken  girl  !^  exclaimed  Sir  Kw* 
rard,  wanuly,  *'  You  do  me  justice  ;  I  woiiU 
not  go  outside  that  door  by  Jameses  favouif 
not  if  the  great  trees  and  mofiay  dells  of  d| 
own  Pleasauce  were  within  sight ;  not  if " 

"  Not  if — ^  interrupted  his  niece,  with  » 
sparkle  of  her  natural  playfulneaa — **  not  if 
even  a  kingfisher's  nest  were  on  the  staircaae." 

**  Thank  you,  my  own  Rosa«  you  spoke  wA 
and  you  spoke  truly  :  go  on/* 

*^  The  King  imagined   I  had  beei 
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with  some  ooe  to  take  hitn  literally  by  storm ; 
and  I  fancied  he  alluded  to — to  Captain  Basil, 
whom  I  met  at  the  palace.'*^ 

"  Met  Basil  at  the  palace !  —  met  Basil  at 
Whitehall,  and  never  told  me  of  it  before ! 
Impossible  !  —  my  son  !  my  Basil  I  the  sole 
bird  of  my  forsaken  nest  —  how  looked  he  ? 
Seot  he  no  message — no  token  to  his  father? 
Hai  he  forgotten  his  intentions,  and  continued 
a  hanger-on  of  ftword-knots  to  false  kings? 
Tell — tell  me  all  of  Basil  —  talk  to  me  of  no- 
thing but  Basil  r 
,  **  Alas !"  thought  Rosalind,  **  what  it  is  to 
be  an  own  child  r  —  and  perhaps  a  feeling 
bordering  on  selfishness  crossed  her  mind.  It 
might  be  that  she  also  felt,  "  I  have  done  more 
for  him  than  Basil,  and  yet  he  thinks  ten  times 
more  of  him  than  of  meT  Confused  she  was 
also,  for,  truth  to  say,  though  little  ela«  than 
Basil  had  occupied  her  mind  while  she  s|X7ke 
of  the  King  and  court,  yet  had  she  not  (xiurage 
to  name  his  name  to  his  own  &ther.  Ah  f 
this  bash  fulness  to  speak  of  what  we  love  is 
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one  of  Lovers  most  delicate  and  cunning  sub- 
111  ties* 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Rosalind  nai 
employed  in  dexterously  tangling  the  bair  oi 
her  friend  Brano,  she  replied  to  Sir  Kverifd^s 
appeal, 

"  I  only  saw  Captain  Sydney  for  a  few  bmk 
mentis  in  the  ante-room  at  Whitehall:  hew 
accompanied,  and,  as  well  as  1  could  leafir 
introduced  by  Major  Raymond,  and  bad  hem 
soliciting  hia  Majesty  on  your  behalf,*" 

"  My  brave,  my  noble  boy  I  But  did  he 
not  see— did  he  not  speak  to  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  he  spoke  a  little —  a  few  word** 
exculpating  me  from  having  arranged  any 
meeting,  or  aught  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  retumal 
with  Lord  Churchill  to  his  house,  and  saw  him 
no  more."*  ■  ^  . 

^^  Did  he  not  praise  your  goodness  i^r     i 

^^  I  believe — I  really  waa  ao  J^kaUd  -fafidl^ 
interview  with  the  King,  dear  sir^  ^at*I  tan 
hardly  call  to  mind  what  was  eitltai'  uii  f 
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done.     I  was  so        ■    But  I  am  with  joii  no^, 
dearest  uncle,  and  at  rest." 

"  You  do  not  seem  at  rest,  Rosa ;  you  must 
be  fatigued ;  and  since  the  warder's  wife  offers 
you  a  chamber,  'tis  fitting  you  retire  at  set  of 
sun,  for  you  must  be  greatly  wearied.  I  should 
have  thought  of  this  before ;  but  be  with  me 
early,  dearest,  as  we  used  when  the  lark  he- 
ralded the  morning  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as 
your  own :  sorrow  makes  us  selfish.**^ 

*^  I  will  stay  till  your  bed- time,  for  indeed 
I  am  not  wearied ;  perchance  too  excited — too 
nervous  for  repose.  I  must  feed  and  settle 
these  birds.     I  think  this  one  will  recorer.*** 

^^  I  hope  it  will ;  it  is  of  a  species  I  would 
hare  given  their  weight  for  in  fine  gold ;  their 
union  is  so  happy ;  and  you  to  bring  them  to 
me !     It  was  just  like  you,  Rosalind.^ 

Rosalind  busied  herself  with  the  birds ;  and 
Sir  Everard  thought  aloud, 

*<  He  must  look  old  now :  he  and  his  brother 
were  nearly  of  an  age.^ 

VOL.  II.  L 
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<<  our  repeated  IU»aIiiid.aOlir>aH;^ 
he  lookf  not  old  T  !    12  -^vsn  ti 

<< But  then,^  peneraeed  SfcEffiee^li  **ikt 
world  has  spoiled  him ;  he  was  oMOfttiClidrvin? 

Rofldind  nghed  audibly*        .     :i;  ^o :  :.:p  - 

*<  Proud  and  rasdictiTey  ha  ttevw 
the  warm  affectioni  of  his  brother.  ** 
'    **  Indeed,  dear  ar»  jou>db  lriaa« 
exdaimed  Rosaliad,  kttiBg  tMOak  I 
was  crumUing  for  her  birds  ;i*hHid  M 
saw  his  warmth  to-day,  you  would  pronomce 
him  far  diflTerent.'^ 

"  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  but  you  cannot  wonder 
at  my  opinion,  after  his  conduct.**^ 

*^  My  dear  unde,  you  labour  under  sane 
strange  mistake.     Captain  Sydney's  conduct-^* 

"  Who  spoke  of  Captain  Sydney  ?** 

"  You,  uncle."" 

**  Me !     I  was  speaking  of  the  King.^ 

Rosalind  spilled  the  uru  of  water  to  tk 
table,  more  confused  than  ever,  aad^at  btf 
said,  *^  Oh !  I  thought  you  weire  apeakiag  ef 
your  son."" 
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Sir  Everard,  though  fi  profe&f»ed  naturalist, 
had  never  studied  a  woman'^s  heartt  or  he  would 
have  argued  something  out  of  the  common 
from  the  tremor  of  her  small  white  hand ;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  worthy  notice,  except  inas- 
much as  he  fancied  she  was  worn  down  by 
fatigue. 

"  To-inorrowj  Rosalindt  you  will  repeat  to 
me  what  I  have  heard  before,  and  ttsU  me  all 
that  has  as  yet  escaped  your  memory*  But 
Father  Frank, — we  had  both  forgotten  him; 
that  boy,  Basil,  puts  all  things  out  of  my  hcad."^ 

^^  Wei),  uncle.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
Father  Frank  had  been  to  Lord  BeUasis,  and 
one  or  two  other  influential  lords,  and  had  done 
his  utmost  to  interest  them  for  you ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  I  learned  since  that  they  knew  of 
your  exertions,  and  the  protection  you  afforded 
the  padrcy  in  the  Commonwealth  timeii;  and 
Lord  Bellasis  said,  that  if  his  Majesty  had  lis- 
tened to  the  mild  measures  proposed,  not  only 
by  tbem,  but  by  bis  Holiness,  (by  which  pro- 
faneness  they  meant  the  Pope,)  he  never  would 
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have  imtated  his  Protestant  stibjrctt  as  ImVm 
done."" 

"  And  Father  Frank  ?" 

'*  1  believe  is  still  in  London^  bent  on  a<* 
complishing  his  purpose,"^ 

'*  Another  cause  for  thankfulness;  hi*  idh 
gion,  Rosalind,  was  framed  in  the  bittertictf  of 
a  persecuting  spirit*  and  yet  there  are  excep* 
tions — kinds  good,  and  great  exceptions-  I  do 
not  think  the  pad  Hi  has  beeti  so  happy  sincr 
his  elevation  ;  he  found  it  iiecessarv  to  assumt 
a  state  that  Nature  never  intended  for  hiflJ 
Happy  and  full  of  mirth,  he  was  more  stiileJ 
for  a  layman  than  an  abbot >  which  I  leara  ^ 
is  likely  to  be ;  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  he  shall  em 
be  my  friend.  How  cheerful  looks  this  little 
rciom !  Hark  I  the  clock  strikes  dgin ;  'ii^ 
the  hour  when  Lady  Sydney  solemnties  f*^ 
pers.  My  poor  wife  t  this  has  been  a  sad 
down  rail  to  her  pride,  and  at  the  very  ri*^ 
'  wlten,  from  the  change  in  politics,  she  lo4>ked  to 
be  exalted.    Pride!    Why,  two  fits  of  the  Wk 
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would  turn  even  your  fair  skin,  oiy  Rosa,  to 
yellow  leanness  and  unpleasant  wrinkles. — 
I  read,  some  time  since,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Platonists,  who  reduced  the  causes  of,  and  ar- 
guments for,  humility  to  these  seven  heads. 
Tell  me,  Rosalind,  what  you  think  thereon;''' 
and  Sir  Everard  went  on  talking  and  counting 
witli  his  fingers,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child 
who  has  been  a  long  time  silenced,  quite  for- 
getting the  necessity  for  repose  he  had  before 
urged  upon  Rosalind.  '*  The  first,  they  say, 
t»,  tlmt  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  light  and  trouble- 
some; secondly,  his  body  is  brutish  and  sickly ; 
thirdly,  he  is  constant  in  his  folly  and  error, 
and  inconstant  in  his  manner  and  good  pur- 
poses; fourthly,  his  labours  are  vain,  intricate,, 
and  endless;  fifthly*  his  fortune  is  changeable^ 
but  seUlotn  pleasing — never  perfect;  sixthly* 
.his  wivdom  comes  not  till  he  be  ready  to  die, 
,  that  la,  till  he  be  past  using  it;  seventhly,  his 
d^tb  if  certain*  always  ready  at  the  door,  but 
never  far  off.     NoW|  Mistress  Rose^  whal  cotii- 
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ment  have  you  to  make  on  the  Flatonisli  mi 
their  seven  reasons  for  humility  P** 

*'  I  would  say,  dearest  unde,  that  the  heae* 
fits  arising  from  true  and  pure  humUe-oiiided- 
ness  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  our  blesaed  Sa- 
viour's life  and  sufferings,  and  that  man's  illus- 
trations serve  rather  to  cumber  the  book  than 
to  increase  its  information;  but  this 
all  too  serious  for  me.  ^The  spirit  of  m  i 
light  and  troublesome^  saith  the 
well,  I  dare  say  it  is ;  and  as  that  saith  nothing 
to  the  spirit  of  a  woman,  why,  let  it  pass.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  second: 
Thirdly,  *  constant  in  error:"  true,  most  true  for 
a  man.  Fourthly,  '  his  labours  are  vain,  intri- 
cate, and  endless  :**  I  deny  that  that  is  a  cause 
for  humility ;  it  is  rather  cause  for  exultation, 
for  it  proves  him  an  immortal  spirit;  the  la- 
bours of  this  life  are  perfected  in  the  next:  the 
greater  their  intricacy  the  more  merit  in  their 
unravelling:  and  as  to  their  being  endhss, 
none  but  the  indolent  would  Ti^ish  to  be  unem- 
ployed.     Fifthly  *his  fortune  is   changeable,' 
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ranituotao?"^  But  Sir  Evemrd  interrupted  her 
womanly  philosophy  by  grasping  her  arm ;  and^ 
leading  her  to  the  little  window,  pointed  to  a 
bird  that,  poised  high  in  the  evening  air^  ho- 
vered over  one  of  the  turrets, 

**  Wliat  bird  is  that,  Rosalind  '^ 
-i/*  A  crow,  I  think,  sir ;  or  a  pigeon,  or  a — 
some  thing —u  ncle.^' 

4l  8uch  little  points  concerning  birds  and  their 
distinctions,  were  the  only  ones  that  ever  excit- 
ed the  least  appearance  of  irritability  in  Sir 
Everard ;  and  he  looked  with  some  degree  of 
diqikftHire  at  his  niece.  *^  A  crow  !  a  pigeon  I 
truly,  Rosalind,  you  are  oblivious — very,  very 
foi^ful ;  see  you  not  the  wing,  the  neck»  and 
—now  the  dart  !*'* 

"  It  is  a  hawk,  I  do  believe."*** 

**  To  be  sure  it  is.  It  is  sad  to  note  how 
unobftervant  and  careless  people  are  in  this 
world.  I  mentioned  the  fact,  to  my  prattling 
fdaid  Pepy«,  of  that  bird  appearing  every 
ef  ening  at  a  particular  hour,  and  darting  down 
ii»4iM|dc&iy,  and  yet  he  would  not  enter  on  the 
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L#ubject»  or  hardly  look  at  the  bird*  Was  it  not 
singular  ?  1  would  give  I — ^alas  !  a  poor  prison- 
er, what  can  he  give  ? — but  had  I  much,  I  would 
give  much  to  koow  froDi  whence  that  bird 
com^s,  and  whither  it  goes.  It  might  illustrate 
some  mystery  that  would  be  serviceable  to  po^ 
terity,*" 

"  I  can  solve  the  problem,  uncle^the  bird 
is  a  tame  one*  Behold  !  down  in  the  court-yard 
is  a  man  with  the  self*same  hawk  upon  Ins 
wrist ;  doubtless  he  throws  it  up  for  a  little 
fresh  air,  when  the  stillness  of  evening  is  over 
the  citadel ;  and  the  creature,  with  its  usual 
sagacity,  returns  to  the  lure,  when  it  so  pleafies 
its  master,""  i 

Sir  Kverard  placed  his  face  close  to  his 
son  grating  —  and  surely  there  was  the  birdf 
nowflutteiing,  then  resting  on  a  soldiers  band; 
then  wandering  a  little  way — then  returning, 
and  looking  as  |}old  and  beautiful  a  merlin  a:^ 
ever  tracked  a  heron  through  the  skies. 

**  I  do  believe  it  is  nothing  but  a  tame  jack* 
merlin,  after  all,"   said  Sir  Everard,  looldagr 
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dMappointed.  *^  Now,  Rosalind,  you  need  not 
smile — tor  it  had  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance to  see  that  creature,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  bird,  high  in  the  air,  and  then  dropping 
so  suddenly.'** 

^^  If  you  had  looked  into  the  court-yard, 
uncle,  you  would  have  made  it  out  at  once.^ 

^^  It  might  suit  your  unphilosophic  habits  to 
look  for  a  hawk  on  the  earth,  but  such  is  not 
my  custom  ;  one  would  imagine  you  had  thought 
a  ground  owl  and  a  hawk  to  be  one  and  the 
same  bird.'' 

"  Oh  no,  uncle!'' 

Soon  after  the  hawk  adventure  had  passed 
from  the  mind  of  Sir  Everard,  he  lit  his  small 
lamp,  and  Rosalind  perceived  that  his  hand 
shook  violently  while  so  occupied  —  the  first 
distinct  intimation  she  received  that  confine- 
ment had  impaired  bis  strength.  She  remem- 
bered also,  that  as  he  read  aloud  to  her,  as 
usual,  a  portion  of  Scripture,  previous  to  their 
separating  for  the  night,  his  voice  sunk  much 
below  the  usual  tone,  and  his  cheek  and  eyii 
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seemed^  the  one  sunken,  the  other  hollow.  F^- 
vently  did  she  pray,  by  the  side  of  the  humble 
couch  prepared  for  her,  that  her  imcle  migbf 
be  spared  for  iB&ny  years  :  and  she  lay  awakr 
til]  long  past  miduight,  revolving  in  her  own 
Blind  the  beet  mode  of  acquainting  Sir  Evervn^ 
of  the  iiiystery  cast  by  the  Outlaw  upon  b^i 
birth*  Shi'  also  desired  to  talk  with  him  of  IJjir- 
garet  RayDiond,  though  she  hardly  knew  why 
MoreoA^er,  she  had  missed  Alice  Murroiigh'^ 
attentionst  as  one  always  misses  the  kjadiie*s 
of  an  ancient  servant,  who  is  more  than  half* 
friend ;  and  she  wondered  why  Alice  had  iM 
her  she  should  encounter  peril  by  water  on  bet 
birth-day,  when  her  birih  day  passed  without 
danger ;  and  yet  she  was  near  suffering  de«ih 
by  the  blue  waters  of  Beaulieu,  so  soon  aft^- 
wards.  And  then  she  thought  of  Racb^ 
Brown;  and  if  night  had  not  thrown  her  uiau- 
tie  over  the  chamber,  »omet1iing  of  a  proa*! 
and  angry  expression  would  have  been  ohsen- 
ed  to  gather  her  brows  more  closely,  as  sh^ 
thought  that  perhaps,  at  that  very  hour^  tht 
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inaiden  of  the  city  was  conversing  with  the 
high-born,  and  high-spirited  Ba$il.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  lip  tuned  to  religious  phrases, 
to  say  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  conflict- 
ing feelings,  *'  God's  will  be  done!"^  but  it  re- 
quires the  full  strength  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope  to  feel  the  trustfulness  which  the  words 
imply.  Rosalind  at  last  did  feel  them^  and 
then  she  slept. 


liow  may  a  maiden  be  assuned  of  love 

Since  falsehocid  late  in  every  fiwsine  eicedletfi  * 
Wben  protestaUoJis  faile,  time  may  approT^ 

Where  true  aiection  Ures,  where  falsehood  dwelldii 
The  truest  cause  electa  a  judge  su;  true  r 

Fie,  how  my  sighing  my  much  loviDg  teUeth  ! 
Your  love  is  fixt  in  one^  whose  heart  to  you 
Shall  be  as  constancy,  which  ne'er  rebelleth. 
None  other  shall  have  grace. 
None  else  in  my  heart's  place. 

Browkc 

Many,  many  miles  separated  Rosalind  Sfi- 
ney  from  Margaret  Raymond;  and  tboiigb 
they  both  continually  thought  of  each  other, 
there  was  little  affectionate  feeling  belveai 
them.  The  bent  and  quality  of  RosaliacTs 
intrepid,  yet  perfectly  feminine  and  deFotcd 
nature,    has  been   sufficiently    shown    fay  ber 
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actions.  But  Margaret,  to  whom  we  must  for 
a  while  refer,  like  the  deep  and  mysterious 
gnomes  of  fabled  history,  was  working  her 
purpose :  her  resolve,  partly  from  interest  and 
partly  from  woman's  will,  was  to  be  the  wife  of 
Basil  Sydney,  although  her  quick  and  pene- 
trating mind  had  discovered,  before  it  was  sus- 
pected by  themselves,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
cousins  were  interwoven  with  each  other. 

Having  ingratiated  herself  into  the  good  opi- 
nion of  Lady  Sydney,  she  felt  that  little  more 
was  necessary  to  establish  her  dominion  over 
the  household,  particularly  as  Sir  Everard  was 
absent.  Not  that  Lady  Sydney  was  by  any 
means  an  inactive  or  inert  person ;  but  she  was 
too  much  occupied  by  her  favourite  science  of 
astrology,  too  anxious  as  concerned  the  conse- 
quences of  her  husband's  captivity,  to  note  the 
stepping-rstones  of  which  Margaret,  with  wo- 
man's tact,  and  far  more  than  woman's  mean- 
ness, availed  herself.  In  everything  she  did, 
in  everything  she  said,  she  had  but  one  object 
in   view.      Paley  affirms,   and   we  believe  it. 
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*<  that  men  of  the  greatest  afeOitieB  iire  moit' 
fired  with  ambition.'*  It  is  certaiiilj  mi  with 
women.  Her  talents  were  of  the  Tery-finM 
order,  expanding  and  contracting  as  suited  the 
circumstances  of  the  times ;  but  she  lacked  the 
necessary  moral  principle  which  curbs  the  pas- 
sions in  their  headlong  coarse.  She  had  never 
been  subject  to  restraint ;  for  in  the  content 
at  Beaulieu,  while  seeming  to  yidd  implidt 
obedience  to  its  laws,  she  persuaded  many  to 
bend  to  her  influence;  even  the  abbess  was 
not  free  from  the  spells  and  power  of  her 
witcheries.  Her  wit  was  less  ready  than  that 
of  Rosalind,  but  it  was  more  acute;  and  though 
she  was  the  superior  of  that  exquisite  girl  in 
strength  and  mental  power,  she  was  her  in- 
ferior in  all  that  renders  woman  lovely  and 
loveable.  The  religion  she  professed  was  her 
tool,  not  her  guide. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  either  in  romance  or 
in  real  life,  a  mind  so  grand,  yet  so  morally 
debased,  has  been  found  dwelling  in  so  beauti- 
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ful  a  person*  Her  character,  from  its  early 
maturiiy,  may  be  described  as  having  never 
been  young;  and|  as  she  was  installed  chief 
favourite  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  it  was  more 
than  a  matter  of  doubt  to  those  who  loved 
Rosalind  be8t,  whether  her  meek  star  was  not  to^ 
tally  obscured  by  the  shadow  of  the  new  planet. 
There  was  one  person,  and  one  only  within  hex 
orbit,  whom  she  had  neither  dazzled  by  her 
beauty,  overpowered  by  her  wit,  or  blinded 
by  the  earnestness  of  her  devotions,  Rosalind 
could  not  make  her  out  during  their  com- 
panionship at  St.  Mary's;  but  Father  Frank 
set  himself  in  battle  array  against  her  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  domestication  at  the  Plea- 
saoce*  A  new  light  appeared  to  have  broken 
in  upon  him,  and  openly  and  secretly  he  com- 
bated her  dominion* 

Margaret  had  the  tact  to  perceive  that  the 
priest)  though  kind-hearted  and  good  in  the 
main,  was  nevertheless  bitter  and  determined 
in    liis    aoimoilties;    and    slie    conciliated,  or 
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radKT  endeayoured  to  conciliate  hiin^  hfiwmf 
means  in  hor  power.     The  fiither,  likecU^ 
weaker  minds,  was  frequently  unjust  in  hbaxa* 
niadversions  and  reproofs ;  and  at  audi  tuao^ 
particularly  when  Lady  Sydney  was  pteta^ 
Margaret  would  throw  her  beautiful  features, 
into  an   expression  of  martyrdom^  th^t  rca- 
dered  her  at  once  an  object  of  deep  andafK 
parently  reasonable  sympathy  to  her  paCnxicM. 
Father   Frank  suffered    no  riral  near  tk 
throne  of  his  priestly  dominion,    and  he  con- 
sequently  felt   that  Sir    Everard'^s   return  was 
absolutely    necessary    to   maintain     an    equili- 
brium ;  for,  although  of  an  opposite  faith,  be 
felt  assured  he  would   think   with    him.     He 
had  previously  received  a  pledge,  through  a 
friend   at   court,    from    the    renowned    Father 
Petre,  that  Sir  Everard's  life  should  be  safe: 
yet  this  went  but  a  small  way  to  satisfy  both 
his  friendship  and  his  zeal,  and  he  therefore 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  great  city.     Certain 
reports,    stating    that    the    authority   of   the 
priesthood  was  on  the  wane,  had  reached  even 
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the  confines  of  tJie  New  Forest.  Father  Frank 
hiul  reasons  for  belief  that  the  reports  were 
not  unfounded  ;  for,  though  unusual  care  had 
been  bestowed  upon  his  dress,  he  wbs  not 
greeted  with  the  same  respect  aa  he  had  been 
a  little  time  before.  The  foresters  remained 
€:overed  as  he  passed,  and  the  peasants  at  the 
hostelries  by  the  way -side  muttered  something 
approaching  to  a  prayer  that  the  rider  and  his 
njule  might  find  a  grave  in  the  Southampton 
water. 

Margaret  was  now  in  unditsputed  possession 
of  the  ear  of  the  lady  of  Sydney  Pieajsance, 
and  never  candidate  for  popularity  strove  fur 
its  attainment  more  rhao  did  she.  She  visited 
the  neighbouring  poor,  became  the  redresser  of 
grievances,  and  soothed  the  haughty  wayward- 
ness of  Lady  Sydney-  She  read  to  her,  worked 
fur  her,  followed  her,  wrote  for  her,  sang  to 
her,  and  was  like  the  bud  on  the  stem  of  a 
fulkUnwn  rose,  emulating  her  in  all  things 
while  over^iadowed  by  her  leavet.  Some- 
times the  turbukot  dispofiition  of  the  woman 
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would  prevail  too  much,  and  she  wmdd  hunt 
into  one  of  those  ungovenuible  alonas  of 
passion  that  had  withered  aod  orcrthrovB 
the  gentle  and  true  affection,  whidi  onee  wn 
the  very  spirit  of  Sir  EveranTs  eadalenoe: 
this  too  would  Margaret  Raymond  bear,  curb- 
ing her  own  fierce  temper  with  a  curb  of  iraif 
but  swearing  in  her  own  soul  to  be  vrangBdl 
Avenged — when  ?  When  her  end  mm  neetMih 
plished.  Sometimes  she  carried  this  patience  « 
far  as  to  startle  even  Lady  Sydney,  who  couW 
not  account  for  her  forbearance,  when  com- 
pared M'ith  her  high  and  lofty  nature.  In  a 
fit  of  passion  she  had  so  far  forgotten  herself 
as  to  strike  Margaret ;  the  dark  purple  blood 
swelled  the  veins  of  the  maiden'^s  forehead 
almost  to  bursting,  and  she  tightened  tbe 
muscles  of  her  arm,  and  held  it  close  to  her 
side,  to  prevent  its  returning  the  foul  insult. 

Lady  Sydney  saw  she  had  gone  too  far;  and. 
as  she  paced  up  and  down  the  chamber,  she 
cast  ever  and  anon  a  glance  at  the  proud  girl, 
whom    she   felt    she   had   injured.      Martaret 
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loeked  ^ztdij  from  the  window,  aad  at  last 
large  barsiing  tears  rushed  from  her  sparkling 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  burning  cheeks  in 
torrents;  yet  she  forgot  not  her  purpose — 
the  beautiful,  graceful  Basil  rose  to  her  imagi- 
nation, and  by  that  vision,  her  pride,  though 
not  overthrown,  was  quelled.  Lady  Sydney, 
when  she  saw  her  favourite  in  tears,  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom,  and  prayed  for  forgive- 
ness in  tones  so  tender,  and  so  kind,  that 
with  any  other  they  would  have  ensured  it; 
but  Margaret,  while  her  head  rested  on  the 
lady^s  bosom,  vowed  again  in  her  heart  to  be 
revenged.  No  word  escaped  her  lips,  no  sigh, 
no  flrtsber  tears  relieved  her  burning  eyes ;  but 
Lady  Sydney  thought  she  grasped  her  hand 
vfith  tm  affectionate  emotion  that  did  much 
oixdit  to  the  generosity  of  her  nature.  Rosa* 
lind  had  escaped  astonishingly  from  her  aunt's 
violence,  not  from  any  forbearance  on  that 
lady's  part,  but  by  keeping  continually  out  of 
ber  way«  Sir  Everard  had  grown  insensibly 
to  niBtd'  all  Boaalind^s  attentions ;  and,  from 
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that  drcumstBncei  she  became  tlie  compaiHiifl 
of  hu  wai)derii)gs«  and  seldom  saw  Iter  pfotui 
ladydhipi  except  during  the  hoar&  of  dioiief  ^ 
aitpper,  saving  thus  many  an  heartache,  m^ 
rendering  her  dependenctB  more  tolerable  thi? 
it  could  otbefwi^  have  been> 

The  great  object  of  Margaret  RayiiiciiiV 
cure  was  now  so  to  manage  that  Jla^l  and  h«^ 
self  might  frequently  meet ;  she  aaw  the  in^ 
poaatbility  of  accomplishing  this  purp<jae  uuJ^ 
eidstiog  circumstances,  but  it  in  no  dep^ 
quelled  her  inventive  powers  ;  and  every  litlt 
Act  or  word  tended  to  excite  a  desire  in  h^ 
Sydney ^fi  mind  to  leave  the  Pleasance  foe  * 
time,  and  join  the  court,  She  sounded  heroire- 
fully  on  the  subject  of  her  affection  fur  heriti* 
band,  fancying  that  the  chord  nught  respcni^ 
hut  it  was  mleot  as  the  grave.  Bhe  hinted  tlii> 
Lady  Sydney ^s  influence  might  excite  J amd  t« 
overlook  Sir  Everard's  imputed  dkaffia;tii»^ 
but  Lady  Sydney  could  not  eompratoist  h? 
own  dignity.  She  then  bore  upoo  another  Xm^ 
*nd  expatiated  on  Uie  great  aeririce  wbich  Ldf 
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Sydney^n  talents  and  experience  might  rendef 
to  the  Queen,  particularly  in  her  present  emer^ 
gency,  when  the  people  had  dared  to  doubt 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  child  sent  by 
the  Almighty  as  the  reward  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  Virgin^s  shrine ;  this,  she  readily  perceived, 
flattered  Lady  Sydncy^s  vanity,  though  she 
had  propriety  enough  to  see  that  it  would  ill 
become  her  to  play  a  principal  part  at  court, 
whilst  her  husband  remained  in  prison.  ^  Wars 
and  rumours  of  wars^  sounded  through  the 
New  Forest,  and  Rosalind's  often  talked  of 
disappearance  from  Beaulieu  was  a  source  of 
much  greater  anxiety  to  Margaret  than  she 
cared  to  express. 

It  so  happened,  that  two  days  after  Rosalind 
had  cheerfully  shared  her  nucleus  prison.  Major 
Raymond  received  a  serious  injury  in  a  suc- 
csettftii  attempt  to  rescue  from  danger  the  King, 
who  had  inoatttiously  mounted  a  vicious  horse  in 
the  court*yani  of  Whitehall.  The  circumsUnoe 
was  communicated  by  Basil  Sydney  to  his  mo- 
ther, in  an  express  which  he  despatched  to  the 
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NewVotett,  far  «i<Ai  dorttg^fc^'yOii^  ** 
fMbcr^s  khidiiets  to  mvertAat  X^"}Mn\iMM'(it 
CShftrks,  and  the  then  Durike  df^^&Aj>4^At% 
tfceCommonweelth  di^tnlMbbni>t!ir|i;tb(ei^^ 
had  hinted  to  Batil  hoir  Ter^  ■tWfcltf^lhiafe^y^ 
pert  wotild  be ;  and  although^'  tHtm  ^^^tt^f^^fA 
<rf  things,  Gaptafai  SjdMy  bad  iTftViyliiMIIH 
bdieve  that  a  change 'of  dyttMy^aMiill'llitt 
set  his  father  at  libeitj^  yelf  ltei»IUv4^4M^ 
desire  to  prove  to  JFamto  thit  SIKX}MlllidJ''tf 
least,  was  no  traitor. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  intelKgence  of  Mqor 
Raymond^s  accident,  Margaret  was  pongcawrd  hj 
a  new  and  uncontrollable  affection  for  her  far- 
ther. She  talked  of  her  beloved  Cuthbeft— «f 
their  being  alone  in  the  world  —  of  his  UkeooB 
to  his  sainted  mother  —  of  his  many  virtues'-- 
of  her  agony  at  his  mischance— -of  her  tem 
lest  it  might  be  worse  than  it  was  repr^Mltdk- 
it)  fine,  of  her  resolve  to  tear  herself  frodl  Ik 
only  home  she  had  known  sitice  deprived  it 
her  paternal  one,  and  to  brave  the  turamls  ui 
disturbances  of  the  land,  until  -she  waited  tf 
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h^  brother^B  couuh,  and  watched  and  prayed 
for  his  recovery  :  and  upon  this^  the  thought 
recurred  to  her  noble  hostess  more  powerfully 
than  ever,  "  that  if  Margaret  was  so  devoted  as 
a  sister,  what  would  she  not  be  as  a  wife/' — **  If 
Basil  could  but  be  once  enchained  by  her  sur^ 
passing  beauty,  and  vanquished  by  her  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  and  sweetness,  there  was  little 
doubt  but  that  in  the  end  he  would  worship 
with  her  at  the  same  shrine,  and  kneel  at  the 
same  altar !"'' 

Lady  Sydney  (except  in  her  son)  recx>gnised 
nothing  good^ — nothing  excellent — without  the 
pale  of  her  own  church ;  yet  had  her  catholicity 
this  great  advantage  over  that  of  Margaret,  it 
was  sincere :  never  was  there  a  more  earnest, 
a  more  devout  follower  of  her  church  —  never 
one  who  worshipped  and  trusted  with  more  im- 
plicit faitiv.  The  hypocrisy  of  Margaret  Kay- 
mond  was  not  for  a  moment  suspected  \  her 
alleetion^  her  anxiety  for  her  brother,  appear- 
ed so  natural,  so  praiseworthy,  that  the  lady 
could  not  refuse  her  sanction  to  the  resolve  she 
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was  so  bold — so  impious,  and  her  journeying 
as  she  did,  so  degrading,  that  it  quite  does 
away  with  the  goodness  of  the  motive  that 
caused,  or  jfou  at  present  believe  caused^  her 
exertions.  I  have  conversed  with  Mistress  Mar- 
garet much  about  her;  and  though  she  is  so 
generously  desirous  of  concealing  her  faults, 
yet  she  can  make  no  excuse  for  the  artfulness^ 
which,  like  the  poison  of  the  asp,  pervades  her 
whole  character.'" 

^^Qoodr  exclaimed  the  mischief-maker,  as 
she  endeavoured  still  further  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  a  sealed  letter ;  **  good !  the  poison — 
my  poison,  works ;  so— what  is  this  ?  my  name 
again  r 

*<  I  could  not  have  parted  with  one  so  dear, 
were  it  not  that  you  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  for  yourself  how  far,  how 
very  far,  she  is  above  all  praise — so  gentle — so 
noble — so  forbearing.*^ 

Margaret  Raymond  at  first  smiled,  and  then 
a  sickness  came  over  her,  when  she  contrasted, 
as  she  did,  the  sweet  fair-dealing  of  the  injured 
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'^Mied  the  letter  into  its  origufl 
thought  within  barself,  **  Let  no  < 
me  of  the  dues  awarded  to  itn; 
nocence  and  truth/" 

Margaret  Raymond,   as  we 
said,  was  not  one  to  look  upon 
it  into  virtue ;  she  had  the  co 
by  its  proper  name,  and  yet 
course   without   flinching.       Reclij 
luxurious  carnage,  she  meditated 
events  of  the  past,  and  indulged 
the  future. 

Her  position  in  life  had  been 
suited  her  ambitious  nature;   her 
mi  ted,  her  family  ruined,  leaving  \ 
the  poor  legacy  of  a  proud  nanie ; 
all  that  was  to  be  coveted  in 
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respectable  asylum  at  St.  Mary'^s,  She  endured 
H  her  imprisoDmeDt — to  her  it  was  nothing  el5e, 
only  that  she  might  the  better  prepare  herself 
for  the  conspicuous  part  she  expected  to  play 
in  the  game  of  life, 
f  The  contrast  between  the  fortunes^  it  would 
seem  the  destinies,  of  these  two  girls>  was  at 
that  time  very  striking.  One  had  escaped 
from  what  was  to  her  a  prison,  and,  without 
friends  and  without  money,  journeyed  on  foot 
to  tend  and  companion  an  aged  relative,  who 
was  not  only  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  but  char- 
ged  with  a  capital  offence; — even  this  generous 
and  unselfish  action  had  been  misconstrued^  and 
the  admiration  she  excited  engendered  malice. 
Tlie  other,  whose  evil  thoughts  and  evil  actions 

P sprung  from  the  hot-bed  of  a  corrupt  and  ill* 
Directed  mind,  was  pursuing  her  coiu^se  with 
praise  and  prosperity ;  even  at  Sydney  Plea- 
90ioe,^part]cularly  amongst  the  lower  orders, 
who  judge  by  the  quantity,  not  the  quality,  of 
the  benefits  they  receive, — the  remembrance  of 
^ibe  modest  and  affectionate  attentions  of  Rosa- 
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lavished  with  more  zeal   than^ 
effarts  to  obtain  popularity 
step  she  had  now  taken  wa 
she  had  ever  ventured  —  for 
ness  she  felt  made  her  doubtful 

Major  Raymond  was   all 
uestness,    all   truth;    nothini 
iiiean,    nothing    suspicious 
ment'^s  resting  within   his 
heart  and  spirit  a  soldier;  a^ 
low,  who  cared  nothing  fori 
honour.     He  would  long  since! 
afi'ectioos  of  his  heart  to  hiM 
had  repressed   them,    and  forai 
to    regret    that    her    dispoiiitio 
yielding. 

So  opposite,  in  every  seni 
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ney  Pleasance,  and  passed  in  stately  gran- 
deur through  the  New  Forest. 

A  sudden  turning  in  the  road  brought  the 
carriage  into  the  midst  of  a  motley  group; 
consisting  principally  of  catholic  devotees, 
intent  upon  some  short  pilginmage;  but  they 
were  accompanied  by  beggars  and  chauuters ; 
the  former  soliciting  alms,  the  latter  singing  at 
intervals  a  low  monotonous  hymn  that  occa- 
sionally swelled  upon  the  air  like  the  wail, 
which  in  Ireland  rises  over  the  dead :  the  words 
at  intervals  struck  upon  Margaret'^s  ear,  as  the 
carriage  slowly  proceeded ;  they  had  been  made 
familiar  to  the  English  ear  by  the  pen  of  the 
kindly  Crashaw  :- — and  were  as  follows: 

HearVt  thou,  my  soul,  wbai  serious  tbiogs 
Both  the  Psalm  aod  Sibyl  sings. 
Of  a  sure  Judge  from  whose  sharp  ray 
The  world  in  Eames  shall  pass  aw^y  ? 

O  that  fire !  before  whose  face 
Heaven  and  Earth  shall  find  tip  place  I 
0  those  eyes  whose  angry  light 
Must  be  the  day  of  that  dread  night  I 
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in  truth,  no  struggle  ensued,  for  it  was  tfi 
dent  tlmt  the  pilgrims,  beggars,  and  chaun^ 
tcrs,  were  all  of  the  same  mind  with  the  fore*- 
ters,  having  only  adopted  their  disguise  t» 
lull  suspicion^  and  enable  them  lo  escape  ihr 
scrutiny  of  whatever  parties  connected  with 
James  they  might  encounter*  Margaret,  At- 
spite  her  heroism,  found  her  cheek  pale  n 
the  rude  figures  and  loud  words  that  posEoi 
around  her. 

*•  Sir,  sir  r  she  exclaimed*  addressing  iim 
on  whom  her  charity  had  been  bestowed^  *^  bfr 
lieve  me,  there  is  nothing  in  this  c:arriage  ecu- 
nected  with  state  intrigue :  if  you  are,  as  yot 
seem,  aware  of  what  is  going  forward,  and  ii- 
terested  therein,  you  will  know  that  SirEf^ 
rard  Sydney ^" 

*'  Ay,  madam,  ay ;  but  I  pray  you  sput 
yourself  any  trouble  ;  —  I  pray  you,  be  nestbtf 
alarmed  nor  offended ;  but  we  must  see 
our  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  our  own 
Sprit,  my  boy,  —  the  red  tin  case  is  under ( 
seat;    do  not   disturb  yourself  more   than 
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Bfor  ihe  merry  twinkle  of  hh  bright  grey  eycs^ 
H  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 
Of  all  eyes  in  the  world,  grey  are  at  once  the 
most  mischievous,  and  the  most  intelligent. 
Your  blue  are  holy,  heavenly,  as  the  sky 
they  reflect;  your  large  brown,  sluggish  and 
indolent.  We  never  knew  an  energetic  person 
with  soft  brown  eyes.  Vour  black  are  ever 
keen,  piercings  and  fault-finding;  but  your 
grey  !  Commend  us  to  a  clear  grey  eye,  either 
in  man  or  woman.  Such  a  one,  bright  and 
deeply  set,  intent  rather  on  seeing  than  being 
aeen — though  when  seen  it  is  never  forgotten — 

t^such  an  eye,  beneath  a  well-defined  brow,  can 
nblaio  whatever  it  desires;  and  such  an  eye 
gleaned  upon  Margaret,  while  thanking  or 
rather  ble&sing  her  liberality. 

There  was  a  dteep  hill  to  ascend,  and  the 
horses  went  slowly  forward,  the  chaunt  con^ 
tinning  at  intervals,  und  the  same  pilgrim,  priest, 
or  whatever  he  was,  walking  by  the  carriage-win- 
dow*   The  scene  forcibly  recalled  to  Margaret's 
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in  truth,  no  struggle  ensued,  for  it  was  evi* 
dent  that  the  pilgrims,  beggars,  and  chaun- 
tei^,  were  all  of  the  same  mind  with  the  fares- 
ters,  having  only  adopted  their  disguise  to' 
lull  suspicion,  and  enable  them  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  whatever  parties  connected  with 
Jaoies  they  nii^ht  encounter,  Margaret,  de- 
spite her  heroism  J  found  her  cheek  pale  si 
the  rude  figures  and  loud  words  that  passed 
around  her. 

*'  Sir,  sir  r  she  exclaimed,  addressing  him 
on  whom  her  charity  had  been  bestowed,  "  be- 
lieve me«  there  is  nothing  in  this  carriage  can* 
necled  with  state  intrigue :  if  you  are,  as  you 
seem,  aware  of  what  is  going  forward,  and  in- 
terested therein,  you  will  know  that  Sir  Ere- 
rard  Sydney "^ 

'*  Ay,  madam,  ay ;  but  I  pray  you  spar^ 
yourself  any  trouble  ;  —  I  pray  you,  be  neither 
alarmed  nor  off'endetl ;  but  we  must  see  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  our  own  ears. 
Sprit,  my  boy,  —  the  red  tin  case  is  under  ilie 
seat;    do  not   disturb  yourself  more   thoA   is 
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preferred  uncertainty  to  the  painfulness  of  dis- 
covering, whftt,  perhaps,  when  discovered, 
would  yield  her  more  polti  than  pleasure. 

Her  mind  was  reverting  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  the  religion  of  former  days, 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  man  we  have 
before  mentioned,  saying, 

**  You  journey  from  Sydney  Pleasance, 
Udy?^ 

"  I  do  —  and  in  such  perilous  times,  I  hope 
you  will  put  up  an  additional  prayer  for  the 
wayfarer.** 

**  Undoubtedly.  Such  beauty  and  such  pie- 
ty deserve  a  true-hearted  benison  !  How  fares 
the  noble  Lady  Sydney  ?  She,  of  a  truth,  is  one 
of  the  most  blessed  I  Did  she  know  that  you 
would  have  encountered  me  on  your  journey, 
she  would  have  sent  double  her  usual  gift,  for 
in  times  of  tumult  we  need  much  more  than  in 
times  of  peace/* 

Do  you  then  know  her  r^  enquired  Marga- 
ipdn  withdrawing  the  string  from  her  deep 
god  filtken  purse. 
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in  truth,  no  struggle  ensued,  for  it  was  erU 
dent  that  the  pilgrims,  beggars,  and  chaun- 
ters,  were  all  of  the  same  mind  with  the  fores- 
ters, having  only  adopted  their  disguise  to 
lull  suspicion,  and  enable  them  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  whatever  parties  connected  with 
Jaoies  they  might  encounter*  Margaret,  de- 
spite her  heroism,  found  her  cheek  pale  at 
the  rude  figures  and  loud  words  that  passed 
around  her* 

♦  •■^Sir,  sirT  she  exclaimed,  addressing  him 
on  whom  her  charity  had  been  bestowed,  *'  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  in  this  carriage  con- 
nected with  state  intrigue;  if  you  are,  as  you 
seem,  aware  of  what  is  going  forward,  and  in- 
terestetl  therein,  you  will  know  that  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Sydney         '^ 

"  Ay,  madam,  ay ;  but  I  pray  you  spare 
yourself  any  trouble ;  —  I  pray  you,  be  neither 
alarmed  nor  offendetl ;  but  we  must  see  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  our  own  cars* 
Sprit,  my  boy,  —  the  red  tin  case  is  under  the 
aeat;    do  not   disturb  yourself  more   tliao  is 
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[Answer  for  it,  carry  arms*     I  myself,  saw  the 

^butt^nd  of  a  pistol  project  from  beneath  your 
cloak,^  she  continued,  turning  to  the  person 
on  whom  she  had  bestowed  charity. —  **  You 
will  not,  nor  will  your  comj^nions,  I  am  sure^ 
shrink  from  encounter  with  those  who  would 
destroy  your  religion,  and  trample  on  your 
liberties  !*^ 

f  **  Bravely  spoken,  by  the  mass  1"  exclaimed 
the  pilgrim; — **  I  never  would  shrink  from 
encounter  with  those  who  would  trample  upon 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  I  wish  for  every 
man  to  hold  steady  to  his  religion,  let  It  be 
what  It  will.  I  DREAD  NotoRT,  not  the  de^el  him- 
self t  And,  so  by  your  leave,  gentle  lady,  we 
will  inspect  certain  records  which  are  in  your 
keeping,  and  then  bestow  upon  you  a  forest 
pass  which  will  preserve  you  from  further  in- 

I  terruption*** 

r  'While  he  was  speaking,  those  whom  Basil 
thought  it  necessary  in  these  turbulent  times, 
to  send  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  to  bring  up  the 
documents    he   required,  were    overpowered ; 
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in  truths  no  struggle  ensued,  for  it  was  evi* 
dent  that  the  pilgrims,  beggars,  and  chaun- 
ters,  were  all  of  the  same  mind  with  the  fores- 
ters, having  only  adopted  their  disguise  to 
lull  suspicion »  and  enable  them  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  whatever  parties  connected  with 
James  they  might  encounter.  Margaret,  di 
spite  her  heroism,  found  her  cheek  pale  at^ 
the  rude  figures  and  loud  words  thai  passed 
around  her. 

**  Sir,  sir  !^'  she  exclaimed,  addressing  him 
on  whom  her  charity  had  been  bestowed,  **  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  in  this  carriage  con- 
nected with  state  intrigue :  if  you  are,  as  you 
seem,  aware  of  what  is  going  forward,  and  in- 
terested therein,  you  will  know  that  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Sydney         "'' 

"  Ay,  madam»  ay;  but  I  pray  you  spare 
yourself  any  trouble  ;  —  I  pray  you,  be  neither 
alarmed  nor  offended ;  but  we  rau»t  see  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  our  own  e«rs- 
Sprit,  my  boy,  —  the  red  tin  case  is  under  the 
seat ;    do  not   disturb  yourself  more   thaii   b 
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necessary,  young  lady-  That  i*  it, — now  haul 
out  the  trunks.  Never  fear,  raadam ;  —  hold 
your  hand  J  Frost,  that  is  filled  with  wonian^'s 
frippery,  and  they  do  not  like  to  have  their 
fineries  rumpled/"' 

ft  While  the  boxes  were  undergoing  examina^ 
tioQ,  the  ci-devant  pilgrim  looked  at  a  docu- 
ment which  he  pulled  from  his  vest,  and  which 
Margaret  supposed  contained  —  (however,  he 
had  obtained  it,)  a  list,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
of  the  documents  that  related  to  Sir  Everard 
Sydney, 

**  Ah,  hum  r  he  muttered  to  himself.  **Ah, 
— simple  and  safe  enough^  they  were  all  in  Lady 
Sydney's  dressing-closet  with  her  shrines,  and 
her  Madonna,  and  her  rosaries,  "^  put  Vm  up^ 
Sprite 

*'  By  the  Lord  Harrys'"  exclaimed  Sprit,  tear- 
ing open  the  letter  which  Margaret  had  only 
dared  to  peep  into,  «*  if  here  isn't  a  Romish 
charm,  sent  by  the  Papist  old  lady  to  her  chip- 
in-porridge  son ;— here  beasty  ?  Whew  I  w  hew ! 
whew  i^'  and  he  whistled  to  a  curish  dog  that 
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had  followed  some  of  the  company,  and  tied  the 
small  scapular  round  the  dog's  neck,  "  Run 
away,  my  beauty  !  now  you  're  invulnerable  — 
away !  and  if  you  ^re  stuft  into  the  muzzle  of 
Blue  Bill  liimself,  he  can^t  harm  ye,  —  isn't  it 
so,  young  Mistress  ?■' 

Margaret  did  not  condescend  to  reply^  but 
when  she  saw  the  young  tyro — 

*'  Id  arts  rebelliouft— not  divine/* 
tear,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  scatter  to 
the  winds,  in  sheer  wantonness,  the  letter  upon 
which  her  future  success  so  much  depended, 
she  appealed  to  her  forest  acc^uaintance  against 
the  outrage  with  a  spirit  and  dignity  that  asto- 
nished the  wild  youth  who  had  committed  the 
transgression — 

"  I  know  not  that  better  was  to  he  ex- 
pected,*" she  said,  "  from  those  who  dread  to 
appear  what  they  are,  and  terrify  weak  women 
with  the  show  of  arms ;  but  you,  sir,  who  aeem 
to  know  the  private  matters  of  the  house  of 
Sydney,  ought,  methinks,  to  liave  more  respect 
for  their  concerns  than  to  permit  a  violation  of 
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the  saciied  seal  which  a  mother   stanips   upon 
her  letter  to  a  son/"* 

**  I  don't  know,"  retorted  Spritsail,  whose 
reckless  words  and  habits  we  have  already 
recorded  —  "I  don't  know;  the  letter  looked 
odd  and  puffy,  &s  if  it  had  been  tampered  with. 
When  I  meet  Captain  Sydney  he  shall  pay  me 
for  my  trouble,  or  I  wnll  pay  him  for  his  weak- 
ness. He  is  never  to  be  depended  onj  and  you 
may  tell  him  1  say  so."* 

Margaret  had  sunk  back  abashed  into  the 
carriage  when  the  first  speaker  advanced,  and 
respectfully  apologised  for  the  course  he  had 
been  obliged  to  pursue,  adding,  that  he  must 
return  the  money  she  had  bestowed  with  so 
liberal  a  hand,  as  he  only  begged  in  character- 
*'  We  expected  other  papers,  lady,^'*  he  added  ; 
*•  papers  which  some  other  person  has  doubt- 
less been  entrusted  with.  We  lament  the 
trouble  we  have  given,  and  I  regret  the  de- 
struction of  the  letter.  However,  I  dare  say 
Lady  Sydney  will  remedy  the  misfortune."^ 

Margaret  was  too  pained,  too  mortified  to 
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reply,  or  to  note  that  her  party  were  permitted 
to  resume  their  way,  laden  with  the  jests  und 
jeers  of  the  merry  foresters  and  masquers. 
She  had  been  charged  to  deliver  that  letter 
with  her  own  hand  to  Basil  Sydney-  She  had 
calculated  on  the  effect  it  would  produce.  She 
had  anticipated  a  triumph,  and  bitter,  most 
bitter,  was  her  disappointment.  After  a  teciioui^ 
and  wearisome  journey,  she  arrived  in  London, 
and,  sooth  to  say^  caring  very  little  whether  her 
brother  lived  or  died- 
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CHAPTER  Xir 

Hope !  thou  fitmUfrait  of  hRppinca*  ! 
Thou  geritle  dawning  of  a  brigbt  success  ! 
Thou  good  preparative,  without  whict^  our  joy 
Doea  work  too  strong,  and,  whilst  it  cures  destroy; 
Who  out  of  Fortune's  reach  doth  stand, 
And  art  a  blessing  stUl  m  hand  * 

Cowley. 


■  How  very  true  it  is,  that  a  man's  friends  are 
seldom  of  his  own  kindred:  interest,  habit, 
convenience,  and  a  certain  respect  for  the  pre- 
conceived opinions  of  the  world,  are,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  links  which  bind  together 
brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew.  How 
rarely  are  even  father  and  son  friends;  the  one 
is  too  often  a  watch  upon  the  other-  We 
choose    our    associates,    our    intimates,    from 
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amongst  the  mass,  but  we  cannot  choose  our 
relatives;  they  are  thrust  upon  us,  and  we 
upon  them,  without  our  consent  being  either 
requested  or  required;  aod  a  woful  bequest 
it  often  is  to  both  parties,  —  if  not  to  both* 
certainly  to  one  or  the  other.  A  family  is  sel- 
dom a  community  established  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage —  rivalry  amongst  the  girls,  competi- 
tion amongst  the  boys,  destroys  harmony,  and 
provokes  jealousy ;  and  then,  like  the  ancient 
mariner,  we  are  left  in  the  end, 
**  Quite,  qiiile  alane  ** 

in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

We  must  not,  however,  do  Nature  injustice : 
There  is  one  tie  of  such  pure  and  immaculate 
strength  as  to  be  never  violated,  except  by 
those  whose  feelings  are  withered  by  the  per- 
petual refining  of  vitiated  society  —  the  bond 
between  mother  and  child.  Holy,  simplef  and 
beautiful  in  its  construction,  is  the  emblem  of 
;  all  that  we  can  imagine  of  fidelity  and  truth ; 
the  blessed  tie,  whose  value  we  feel  in  the 
cradle,  and  whose  loss  we  lament  on  the  verge 
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of  the  very  grave,  where  aur  mother  moul- 
ders in  dust  and  ashes*  In  all  our  trials^  amid 
all  our  aiftictions,  she  is  our  friend ;  let  the 
world  forsake  us»  she  is  still  by  our  side ;  if 
we  sin,  she  reproves  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  Often  while  suffering  under  the  pain 
and  lassitude  produced  by  bis  unfortunate  ac- 
cident, did  Cuthbert  Raymond  wish  for  the  re- 
exist  cnce  of  that  dear  mother,  whose  voice  ever 
spoke  to  him  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, whose  warm,  cheerful  face  he  remembered 
leaning  over  him  with  looks  of  endearment  and 
love;  then  he  would  sleep,  and  dream  that 
Rosalind  Sydney  and  his  mother  were  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  wake  to  monstrous  lone- 
liness. It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
him,  that  the  news  of  his  illness  had  reached 
the  ears  of  another  more  heartily  interested  in 
it  than  his  plotting  sister.  Alice  Murrough,  in 
her  gloomy  and  unsuited  retreat,  at  the  Black 
Swan  and  Bible,  had  heard  of  it ;  for  it  bad 
been  greatly  talked  of,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances  out  of  whicli  it  had  arisen.     The  King 
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possessed  the  common  ambition  of  wishing  it  to 
be  supposed  that  he  rode  well»  when,  in  truth, 
he  was  not  only  an  ungraceful,  but  an  unsafe 
horseman  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Major 
Rajmond^s  prompt  and  ready  assistance,  he 
would  never  have  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Bojne*  There  was  a  good  deal  of  brnit  and 
eclat  attending  the  matter,  for  Raymond  was 
idolized  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  be- 
loved by  all  his  acquaintances ;  the  King  too 
complimented,  and  felt  warmly  interested  about 
him. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  arm,'"'  quoth  his  Majesty, 
**  though  the  malicious  charger  pressed  him 
closely  to  the  walL  Raymond  is  a  good  lad,  a 
very  noble  lad ;  but  I  could  have  managed  the 
horse  if  he  had  let  it  alone,  notwithstanding 
that  the  girth  broke*"" 

Basil  Sydney,  for  some  purpose  best  knovirn 
to  himself,  had  spent  more  than  two  hours  at 
Daniel  Brown's,  and  was  leaving  the  yard.by 
his  usual  passage,  when  the  tall  and  stalwart 
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form  of  Alice  offered  a  substantial  bar  to  his 
progress. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Captain  Sydney ^^ 
she  said,  "  only  a  little  minute.  The  peo- 
ple here  thinks  because  I'm  Irish,  I  Ve  neither 
ears,  eyes,  nor  senses.  God  help  them,  they 
know  little  !  but  I  forgive  'em  the  ill  compli- 
ment on  account  of  the  knowledge  it  gives  me 
into  things  going  od»  which,  though  some  of 
them  are  no  concern  of  mine,  are  pleasant  to 
know  about,'" 

"  True,  true,  Alice.  But  what  want  ye 
with  me  ?  The  night  grows  late,  and  I  would 
fain  be  at  home.^ 

*'  Ay,  you  are  part  of  the  King's  body- 
guard ;  —  they  may  well  say  body -guard  — 
guards  with  a  body,  but  no  soul  for  the  cause 
— and  that's  little  matter  now,  I'm  thinking: 
but  what  brings  you  here  ?  afther  Rachel, 
Mistress  Rachel  Brown?  —  or  maybe  itV.a 
hiding.cloak  you^re  making  of  the  poor  inno- 
cent printer  of  a  girl,  to  cover  other  intentions. 
Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  followed  Mistress  Rosalind 
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ere,  with  all  the  willingnesB  id  life  of  tending 
her  in  the  prifton,  as  I  have  tended  her«  egg 
and  bird,  these  nineteen  years.  But  it's  a 
quare  place  altogether  sheV  in  now;  they 
won't  let  me  into  it :  and  my  next  duty  is  to 
tend  Major  Raymond,  who  I  have  just  heard 
h  hurt,  striving  to  save  the  King  from  injury— 
Ood  for  ever  bless  him  for  it! — and  I'^m  thinking 
that  maybe  he  has  none  of  his  own  people^ 
none  that  can  speak  his  own  language, — ^tbf 
iangitage  of  the  heart,  I  mean,  to  him  ;  nor 
no  handy,  careful  ould  body  about  him  to 
make  him  comfortable ;  so  I  thought  I  'd  like 
to  nurse  him  —  and  it  "s  I  that  ought  —  for  it  \ 
kind  they  were  to  me  and  mine  in  the  poor 
counthry  that  I  shall  never  see  agaicL  God 
forgive  us  our  sins  I  and  the  sins  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  that's  to  be 
upon  us,  though  weM  no  hand  in  'em.  Sure 
it's  glad  I  am  IVe  no  grandchildren,  for 
break  my  heart,  striving  to  pray  the  sins  away 
for  their  sakes.^' 

**  Have  you  sinned  so  heavily  then?**  en* 
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quired  Basil,  half  smiling  at  the  oddity  and 
quaiotness  of  her  expressions* 

**  Sure  then  IVe  had  my  share  of  the  sin, 
like  other  women,  sir ;  and  now  that  she  is  gone 
from  me,  it^s  liltle  consolation  I  have  in  this 
mad  town^  barring  the  triHe  of  prayers  to  keep 
ray  hand  in,  and  the  lock  of  her  hair  that  I 
talk  to  by  day,  and  by  night,  as  if  it  was  her- 
0filf  was  in  it.'" 

"  The  lock  of  whose  hair?''  enquired  Basil, 
eagerly. 

'*  Of  Mistress  Rosalind's,  to  be  sure,'"  re- 
plied Alice,  with  well-feigned  simplicity. 

"  Alice,^  pursued  Basil,  "  I  will  give  you 
four  gold  nobles  for  that  tresa  l^ 

*•  Not  if  you  gave  eight  gold  angels,  would 
I  sell  a  hair  of  her  head,"  rephed  Alice ;  **  sell 
her  hair  !     No,  no  !" 

'^  Then  give  it  to  me.'" 

"  Give  it  you,  sir  1  •»'  And  what  should  I  do 
for  myself?^ 

*•  Share  it  with  me  then,  good  Alice;  share  it 
with  me ;  and  I  will  give  you " 
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in  truth,  no  struggle  ensued,  for  it  was  evi^ 
dent  that  the  pilgrims,  beggars,  and  chaun* 
ters,  were  all  of  the  same  mind  with  the  fores- 
ters, having  only  adopted  their  disguise  to 
lull  suspicion,  and  enable  them  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  whatever  parties  connected  with 
James  they  might  encounter.  Margaret,  de- 
spite her  heroidm,  found  her  cheek  pale  at 
the  rude  figures  and  loud  words  that  passed 
around  her. 

^*  Sir,  sir  !^  she  exclaimed,  addressing  him 
on  whom  her  charity  had  been  bestowed^  *'  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  in  this  carriage  coii^ 
nected  with  state  intrigue :  if  you  are,  as  you 
seem,  aware  of  what  is  going  forward,  and  ia- 
terested  therein,  you  will  know  that  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Sydney ^"^ 

"  Ay,  madam,  ay;  but  I  pray  you  spare 
yourself  any  trouble  ;  —  I  pray  you,  be  neither 
alarmed  nor  offendetl ;  but  we  must  see  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  our  own  ears. 
Sprit,  my  boy,  —  the  red  tin  case  is  under  the 
seat;    do  not   disturb  yourself  more   than  is 
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necesaaryi  young  lady-  That  is  it,^— now  haul 
out  the  trunks*  Never  fear,  madam  ;  —  hold 
your  hand,  Frost,  that  is  filled  with  woman's 
frippery^  and  they  do  not  like  to  have  their 
fineries  rumpled," 

il  While  the  boxes  were  undergoing  examiDa- 
tiooi  the  ci-devant  pilgrim  looked  at  a  docu- 
ment which  he  pulled  from  his  vest,  and  which 
Margaret  supposed  contained  —  (however,  he 
had  obtained  it,)  a  list,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
of  the  documents  that  related  to  Sir  Everard 
Sydney, 

*'  Ah,  hum  r  he  muttered  to  bimself.  "Ah, 
— simple  and  safe  enough^  they  were  all  in  Lady 
Sydney's  dressing-closet  with  her  shrines,  and 
her  Madonna,  and  her  rosaries,  —  put  *em  up, 

Sprit;' 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry ,^  exclaiined  Sprit,  tear- 
ing open  the  letter  which  Margaret  had  only 
dared  to  peep  into,  **  if  here  isn't  a  Homish 
charm,  sent  by  the  Papist  old  lady  to  her  chip^ 
in-porridge  son ;— liere  beasty  ?  Whew !  whew  1 
whew  r  and  he  whistled  to  a  curish  dog  that 
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had  followed  some  of  the  company,  and  tied  the 
small  scapular  round  the  dog's  neck.  "  Ruji 
away,  my  beauty !  now  you  *re  invulnerable  — 
away!  and  if  you're  stuft  into  tho  muzzle  oif 
Blue  Bill  himself,  he  can^t  harm  ye,  —  ign't  it 
80y  youtig  Mistress  ?^ 

Margaret  did  not  condeacend  to  reply»  but 
when  ahe  saw  the  young  tyro — 

**  In  arts  rebelUouS'^DOt  divine,'' 
rtear,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  scatter  to 
the  winds,  in  sheer  wantonness,  the  letter  upon 
which  her  future  success  so  much  depended, 
she  appealed  to  her  forest  acquaintance  againsi 
the  outrage  with  a  spirit  and  dignity  that  asto> 
nished  the  wild  youtli  who  had  committed  the 
transgr  essi  on^ — 

"  I  know  not  that  better  was  to  be  e.t- 
pected,^  she  said,  *'  from  those  wha  dread  to 
appear  what  they  are,  and  terrify  weak  wofiaea 
[  with  the  show  of  arms ;  but  you,  sir,  who  seeoi 
[to  know  the  private  matters  of  the  house  ol 
^Sydney,  ought,  methioks,  to  have  more  respect 
^for  their  concerns  than  to  permit  a  violation  of 
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the  sacred  seal  which  a  tnotlier   stamps  upon 
her  letter  to  a  son,^^ 

**  I  don't  know/'  retorted  Spritsail,  whose 
reckless  words  and  habits  we  have  already 
recorded — ^"I  don*t  know;  the  letter  looked 
odd  and  puffy,  as  if  it  had  been  tampered  with. 
When  I  meet  Captain  Sydney  he  shall  pay  me 
for  my  trouble,  or  I  will  pay  him  for  his  weak- 
ness. He  is  never  to  be  depended  on,  and  you 
may  tell  him  I  say  so.'* 

Margaret  had  sunk  back  abashed  into  the 
carnage  when  the  first  speaker  advanced,  and 
respectfully  apologised  for  the  course  he  had 
been  obliged  to  pursue,  adding,  that  he  must 
return  the  money  she  had  bestowed  with  so 
liberal  a  hand,  as  he  only  begged  in  character. 
'*  We  expected  other  papers,  lady,"^  he  added ; 
"  papers  which  some  other  person  has  doubt- 
less been  entrusted  with.  We  lament  the 
trouble  we  have  given,  and  I  regret  the  de- 
struction of  the  letter.  However,  I  dare  say 
Lady  Sydney  will  remedy  the  misfortune.'^ 

Margaret  was  too  pained,   too  mortified  to 
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reply,  or  to  note  that  her  party  were  permitted 
to  resume  their  way,  laden  with  the  jests  and 
jeers    of  the    merry   foresters  and    masquers. 


She   had   been   chaj 
with  her  own  hand  to 
calculated  on  the 
bad  anticipai       a 
bitter,  was  hei 
and  wearisome 


to  deliver  that  letter 
nl  Sydney.  She  had 
would  produce.  She 
fk^  and  bitter,  most 
oaent*  After  a  tedioui^ 
he  arrived  in  London, 


and,  sooth  to  say,  caring  ^ery  little  whether  her 
brother  lived  or  died. 
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CHAPTEli  XII. 

Hofie  t  thoa  ilrtt-fniit  of  hftppiness ! 
Thou  giBPtle  dawDiDg  of  a  bright  tuocess ! 
Thou  good  prepar'tive,  without  whicl^  our  joy 
Does  work  too  strong,  and,  whilst  it  cures  destroy ; 
Who  out  of  Fortune's  reach  doth  stand, 
And  art  a  blessing  still  in  hand  ! 

Cowley. 

How  very  true  it  is,  that  a  man^s  friends  are 
seldom  of  his  own  kindred:  interest,  habit, 
convenience,  and  a  certain  respect  for  the  pre- 
conceived opinions  of  the  world,  are,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  links  which  bind  together 
brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew.  How 
rarely  are  even  father  and  son  friends ;  the  one 
is  too  often  a  watch  upon  the  other.  We 
choose    our    associates,    our    intimates,    firom 
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amongst  the  mass,  but  we  cannot  choose  our 
relatives;  they  are  thrust  upon  us,  and  we 
upon  them,  without  our  consent  being  either 
requested  or  required ;  and  a  woful  bequest 
it  often  18  to  both  parties,  —  if  not  to  both, 
certainly  to  one  or  the  other.  A  family  is  sel- 
dom a  community  established  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage—  rivalry  amongst  the  girls,  competi- 
tion amongst  the  boys,  destroys  harmony,  and 
pmvokes  jealousy;  and  then,  like  the  ancient 
mariner,  we  are  left  in  the  end, 

"  Quite,  quite  alone  ** 
in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

We  must  not,  however,  do  Nature  injustice^ 
There  is  one  tie  of  such  pure  and  immaculate 
strength  as  to  be  never  violated,  except  by 
those  whose  feelings  are  withered  by  the  per- 
petual refining  of  vitiated  sodeiy — the  bond 
between  mother  and  child.  Holy,  simple,  and 
beautiful  in  its  construction,  is  the  embleni  of 
all  that  we  can  imagine  of  fidelity  and  truth ; 
the  blessed  tie,  whose  value  we  feel  in  the 
cradle,  and  whose  loss  we  lament  on  the  verge 
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of  the  very  grave,  where  our  mother  moul- 
ders in  dust  and  ashes.  In  all  our  trials,  amid 
all  our  afflictions,  she  is  our  Meod ;  let  the 
world  forsake  us,  slie  is  still  by  our  side;  if 
we  dn,  she  reproves  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  Often  while  suffering  under  the  pain 
and  lassitude  produced  by  his  unfortunate  ac- 
cident, did  Cuthbert  Raymond  wish  for  the  re^ 
existence  of  that  dear  mother,  whosse  voice  ever 
spoke  to  him  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  aifec. 
tion,  whose  warm,  cheerful  face  he  remembered 
leaning  over  him  with  looks  of  endearment  and 
love;  then  he  would  sleep,  and  dream  that 
Rosalind  Sydney  and  his  mother  were  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  wake  to  monstrous  lonc- 
hness*  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
him,  that  the  news  of  his  illness  had  reached 
the  ears  of  another  more  heartily  interested  in 
it  than  his  plotting  sister.  Alice  Murrougb,  in 
her  gloomy  and  un suited  retreat,  at  the  Black 
Swan  and  Bible,  had  heard  of  it ;  for  it  had 
been  greatly  talked  of,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  it  had  arisen.     The  King 
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^|K>ssess6d  the  common  ambition  of  u^sbiog  it  to 

\he  supposed  that  he  rode  well,  when,  in  truth, 
he  was  not  only  an  ungraceful,  but  an  unsafe 
horseman  ,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Major 
Raymond's  prompt  and  ready  assistance,  he 
would  never  have  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  bmit  and 

liclai  attending  the  matter,  for  Raymond  was 
idolized  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  be- 
loved by  all  his  acquaintances ;   the  King  too 

'  complimented,  and  felt  warmly  interested  al>uut 
him. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  arm,"'  quoth  his  Majestfi^ 
"  though  the  malicious  charger  pressed  him 
closely  to  the  wall*  Raymond  is  a  good  lad,  a 
very  noble  lad  ;  but  I  could  have  managed  the 
horse  if  he  had  let  it  alone,  notwithstanding 
that  the  girth  broke,'' 

Basil  Sydney,  for  some  purpose  best  known 
to  himself,  had  spent  more  than  two  hours  at 
Daniel  Brown's,  and  was  leaving  the  yard.by 
his  usual  passage,  when  the  tall  and  stalwart 
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form  of  Alice  offered  a  substantial  bar  to  his 
progress. 

**  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Captain  Sydney,*" 
she  said,  **  only  a  little  minute.  The  peo- 
ple here  think,  because  I  *nn  Irish,  I  Ve  neither 
ears,  eyes,  nor  senses.  God  help  them,  they 
know  little  I  but  I  forgive  'em  the  ill  compli- 
ment on  account  of  the  knowledge  it  gives  me 
into  things  going  on,  which,  though  some  of 
them  are  no  concern  of  mine,  are  pleasant  to 
know  about."^ 

**  True,  true,  Alice,  But  what  want  ye 
with  me  ?  The  night  grows  late,  and  I  would 
fain  be  at  home."" 

*^  Ay,  you  are  part  of  the  King's  body- 
guard ;  —  they  may  well  say  body-guard  — 
guards  with  a  body,  but  no  soul  for  the  cause 
— and  that's  little  matter  now,  Vm  thinking: 
but  what  brings  you  here  ?  afther  Rachel, 
Mistress  Rachel  Brown?  —  or  maybe  it's  a 
hiding-cloak  you  Ve  making  of  the  poor  inno- 
cent printer  of  a  girl,  to  cover  other  intentions. 
Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  followed  Mistress  Rosalind 
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here,  with  all  the  willingness  in  life  ot  tending 
her  in  the  prison^  as  I  have  tended  her»  cf^ 
and  bird,  these  nineteen  years.  But  it's  a 
quare  place  altogether  she^s  in  now;  thty 
won^'t  let  ine  into  it :  and  my  next  duty  is  to 
tend  Major  Raymond,  who  I  have  just  heard 
16  hurt,  striving  to  save  the  King  from  injury- 
God  for  ever  bless  him  for  it!^-4md  I*in  thinking 
that  maybe  he  has  none  of  his  own  people^ 
none  that  can  gpeak  his  own  langua^, — ^tbe 
language  of  the  heart,  I  mean,  to  him  ;  nor 
no  handy,  careful  ould  body  about  him  to 
make  him  comfortable ;  so  I  thought  I  'd  like 
to  nurse  him  —  and  it 's  I  that  ought  —  for  it  \ 
kind  they  were  to  me  and  mine  in  the  poor 
counthry  that  I  shall  never  see  again,  God 
forgive  us  our  sins  !  and  the  sins  of  our  grand* 
fathers  and  grandmothers  that's  to  be  put 
upon  us,  though  we'd  no  hand  in  ''em.  Sure 
it^'s  glad  I  am  I\e  no  grandchildren,  for  IM 
break  my  heart,  striving  to  pray  the  sins  away 
for  their  sakes.''' 

**  Have  you  sinned  so  heavily  then  ?^    en- 
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quired  Basils  half  smiling  at  the  oddity  and 
quaintness  of  her  expressions. 

*'  Sure  then  I  Ve  had  my  share  of  the  sin, 
like  other  women,  sir;  and  now  that  she  is  gone 
from  me^  it's  little  consolation  I  have  in  this 
mad  town,  barring  the  trifle  of  prayers  to  keep 
my  hand  iD»  and  the  lock  of  her  hair  that  I 
talk  to  by  day,  and  by  night,  as  if  it  was  her- 
self was  in  it.^' 

**  The  lock  of  whose  hair  ?'"  enquired  Basil, 
eagerly- 

**  Of  Mistress  Rosalinda's,  to  be  sure,"^  re- 
plied Alice,  with  welLfeigned  simplicity. 

**  Alice,"^  pursued  Basil,  "  I  will  give  you 
four  gold  nobles  for  that  tress  !^ 

'*  Not  if  you  gare  eight  gold  angels,  would 
I  sell  a  hair  of  her  head,"  replied  Alice;  "  sell 
htr  hair  !     No,  no  1^ 

''  Then  give  it  to  me," 

*'  Gi?e  it  you,  sir !  —  And  wl\at  should  I  do 
for  myself  ?"* 

**  Share  it  with  me  then,  good  Alice ;  share  it 
with  me ;  and  I  will  give  you *' 
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«  What  ?'' 

"  Anything  you  require^  Oh,  Alice  !  I  would 
value  it  as  my  dearest  treasure,"*'* 

**  And  for  what  ?'^  cried  Alice,  slowly  witli* 
drawing  from  her  bosom  a  small  packet,  tied 
carefully  with  green  ribbon — ^**  for  what  should 
I  give  a  part  of  her  hair  to  you  ?  though 
you  are  of  her  kin,  yet  do  you  grudge  her  the 
very  name  she  bears.  You  think  she  lives  upon 
the  charity  of  your  house.*' 

*'  I  never  thought  it  ^ — ^l  never  said  it — I 
never  imagined  it/^ 

**  Your  mother  did  " 

"  My  mother  and  I  are  not  one*^ 

"  You  say  the  truth ,  it 's  the  truth  yoti 
say,  sure  enough ;  the  woman  with  the  heart 
of ^^ 

"  Give  me  the  hair,*'  interrupted  Basil,  fear- 
ing with  reason  that  Alice  was  about  to  say 
something  that  would  jar  upon  his  feelings  as  a 
son.     "  Give  me  the  hain'^ 

'^  There  it  is  —  bright  and  beautiful.  Ot 
well  do  I  mind  the  evening  I  cut  it  with  my 
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own  two  hands  from  her  head,  on  which  tlie 
mgon-beanis  of  a  May  night  were  dancing: — 
sure  there's  a  spell  in  every  hair  of  it,  to  drive 
away  the  evil  that 's  bom  of  sin^  and  so  keep  the 
heart*B  trouble  from  off  one !  A  blessing  on 
you,  a-lannan  I  ~  though  it  "s  little  comfort  the 
ould  nurse  will  have  of  you  any  more  in  thi« 
sad  worldj  for  there's  great  fortune  in  store 
for  you;  not  that  you'll  forget  the  poor,  or 
the  ould,  or  the  weary,  or  the  worn*'''* 

"  Alice,'^  repeated  Basil,  as  the  sunny  liair 
shone  in  the  cold  moon-beams,  "  for  Heaven's 
sake  give  tne  but  half  of  that  heautiful  tress, 
and  anything  you  require  of  me,  that  a  man 
in  honour  can  perfonii,  will  I,  to  show  my 
gratitude."" 

'*  Is  It  ID  earnest  you  are?'*   said  the  sibyl, 

holding  the  braid  towards  him,  and  repeating 

in  a  slow  solemn  tone,  "  Is  it  in  earnest  you 

are  ?    Know  you  not 

*Tbat  Sydney's  blood 
Shall  be  Sydney's  ban  V  ** 

The  words  she  uttered  chilled  the  warm  heart 

VOL*  II.  H. 
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of  Basil  :  —  but  Rosalind,  as  he  rescued  her 
from  the  waters  of  Beaulieu  —  Rosalind  kneel- 
ing at  the  King  9  feet,  and  pleading  his  father's 
cause  with  all  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of 
her  generous  nature —  Rosalind  !  the  bcautifd 
Rosalind  !  a  voluntary  exile  from  all  social  and 
domestic  enjoyments;  the  inhabitant  af  a  pri- 
son, rendering  that  prison  in  his  estiniatioT) 
fit  palace  for  the  proudest  monarch — Rosalind, 
in  the  full  beauty  and  holy  purity  of  her  cha- 
racter, rose  to  his  Imagination,  and  the  rude 
rhyme  was  forgotten.  In  the  interval,  rapids 
yet  of  some  durationi  while  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind,  Alice  held  the  tress  an 
at  first:  and  having  unheeded  the  prophecjr 
Basil  held  forth  his  hand  for  his  share  of  the 
desired  prize. 

**  Not  yet/'  said  Alice,  "  not  yet.  You 
said,  that  *  anything  a  man  of  honour  could 
perform/  you  would,  to  have  for  your  own  what 

here  I  hold.     Well,  then,  promise, ^Augb, 

my  sorrow  ^    what  can  a  heretic   promise  br 
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lliat  he  holds  holy  ?      He  has  no  Virgin,  no 
saints,  no  anything !"" 

**  Alice,""  interrupted  Basil,  solemnly,  *'  he 
his  Ood  in  heaven,  his  honour  on  earlh  !' 
Ah,  ah  !— his  Ood!  It's  litlle  he  thinks 
of  Him,  except  when  it  answers  his  turn*  And 
as  to  his  honour — you  know  your  body  ta  with 
one  king,  your  heart  with  the  other:  which, 
young  gentleman,  does  your  honour  serve  ?^' 

There  was  a  bitterness  about  Alice's  tone 
and  manner,  and  an  insolence  in  her  gestures, 
that  made  Basil  draw  his  cloak  closely  round 
him,  and  take  a  few  steps  towards  the  postern  ; 
but  the  woman  knew  her  power,  and  tnade  a 
feint  as  if  to  fold  up  the  braid.  Basil  as  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  said  angrily — 

**  Name  your  condition.'*' 

**  That,  under  every  circumstance,  you  will 
be  Rosalind  Sydney*8  true  friend  in  heart  and 
deed;  and  that  if  anj^hing  you  hear  or  see 
staggers  your  belief  in  her  goodness,  or — ** 
she  paused  for  some  moments  —  *^  or  in  any- 
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thing  else,  you  will  speak  to  me  about  it  before 
you  make  up  your  mind.*" 

Basil  hedtated,  not  froiu  an  unuillingnes* 
to  submit  to  any  condition*^  that  would  give 
him  the  prize  he  so  dearly  dcMred»  but  from 
astonishment  at  the  singularity  of  the  re- 
quest. 

"  Och,  and  it  ^s  I  that  am  thankful  you 
think  the  condition  too  hard  intirely ;  for  mx 
heart  rejoices  to  keep  all  this  beautiful  lock^'* 

"  I  do  promise  what  you  desire,  so  hear  me. 
Heaven  J""  said  Basil,  solemnly,  and  lifting  hU 
hat  as  be  spoke. 

Without  another  word,  Alice  divided  the 
hair,  and  placed  a  portion  in  his  hand ;  be 
pressed  it  eagerly  and  fervently  to  his  lips, 
and  would  again  have  given  her  gold^  but 
scornfully  rejected  it, 

"  Ood  bless  you,  Alice  r  he  exclaimed,  pass- 
ing, ur  rather  attempting  to  pass,  through  the 
gate  we  have  before  described. 

"  Asy,  young  master,  asy  ;   now  your  turn's 
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served,  you  don't  thiok  t>*  mine.  Will  you  get 
me  to  tend  Major  Raymond  ?" 

"  I  promise  you  anything — everything.'" 

"  The  moon  and  stars,  I  go  bail  if  I  asked 
for  them/'  she  replied  sneeringly.  "  But  how 
am  1  to  know  —  and  where  can  I  go  ?*' 

He  gave  her  a  brief  direction,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  gate. 

'*  I  wonder  will  he  think  of  it  at  all,  at  all,'* 
soliloquized  Alice:  "but  he  will,  for  lie's 
young  in  love — and  the  young  in  that  way  are 
mighty  thrue^hearled  for  a  while.  It's  quare 
noWf  so  it  is,  that  these  two  should  each  have  a 
token  of  the  other,  and  yet  the  other  the  never 
the  wiser :  for  sure,  though  I  didn't  let  on  to 
her,  dida't  I  see  her  put  the  little  coin  into  her 
bosom  that  he  flung  on  the  highway  —  and 
what  was  that  but  as  a  token  ?  And  sure  he 
has  her  hair  !  God  help  them  and  bless  them, 
and  forgive  me !  for  there 's  many  a  turn  be- 
tween them  and  good-fortune  yet,  I  '01  think- 
ing.     Tig  a   wild,  strange  place,   this  town 
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those  who  live  next  door  to  each  other  look 
cold  and  dark  as  bitter  strangers*  Oh,  Ireland^ 
Ireland !  wouldn't  I  be  thankful  to  the  Al* 
mighty  if  I  was  ever  worthy  to  get  back  to 
your  green  fields  and  clear  waters  P 

Nurse  Murrough  stood  for  a  few  moments 
with  clas|i€d  hands,  looking  up  to  the  ftky,  as 
if  expecting,  or  hoping,  with  her  usual  super- 
stitious feelings,  that  some  sign  would  pass 
athwart  the  heavens  to  tell  her  of  her  destiny ; 
all,  however,  remained  as  before,  except  that 
light  fleecy  clouds  careered  along  the  limited 
portion  within  her  gaze.  She  at  last  folded 
her  arms  in  her  usual  manner,  and  walked, 
muttering  as  she  went,  down  the  little  court,  at 
the  termination  of  which  were  two  passBges* 
one  conducting  to  the  servants'  kitchen,  die 
other,  after  sundry  windings,  to  a  ataircase 
leading  to  the  printing-^office  and  its  connect* 
ing  apartments.  Alice  intended  to  go  to  ihe 
former,  but  she  lost  herself  in  the  mazes  of  the 
latter ;  and  at  the  instant  when  she  groped  be? 
way  within    the   embrasure  of  the    wall,  two 
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female  "figures,  iiniffled  in  servants^  cloaks  and 
hoods,  came  frora  the  entry.  She  would  have 
enquired  lier  way  back,  but  she  dreaded  being 
made  an  object  of  ridicule  by  the  ser%*ants,  who 
would,  she  knew,  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
laugh  at  Irish  blunders;  so  she  held  her  p?ace. 
As  they  passed,  she  recognised  Mistress  Rachel 
and  a  young  serving-wench^  who  appeared  deep 
in  her  mistress's  secrets. 

"It  was  so  unlucky  he  should  be  gone  !" 
said  tJie  girl,  "  for  he  tells  true  as  Bible." 

**  So  I  have  heard."' 

"  Ay,  that  he  does.  He  told  ^iadam  Gay- 
lord  she  should  have  two  husbands.^ 

"And  has  she  r 

"  Lauk  !  no.  Mistress  Rachel,  but  &he  will 
have  though,  to  a  certainty,  for  her  good  man's 
mortal  bad  witii  the  rheumatis/^ 

"  They  do  say  though,  Binny,  that  the  astro- 
loger favours  the  grandees  a  great  deal  more ; 
he  gave  the  lord  mayor's  sister  three  husbands 
in  as  many  years  r 

*'  Ah,  madam,  ftome  have  great  luck  I  though 
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I'd  be  content  with  one  true  heart  at  any 
lime/' 

"  I  hope  my  father  ^s  in  bed,"  quoth  Rachel 
groping  her  way  ;  *'  for  he  would  never  forgive 
me  if  he  thought  I  had  been  to  an  astrologer; 
and  that  puppy  Joseph,  too,  if  he  knew  of  it— 
what  would  he  say  ?  Ah  !  me,  he  would  keep 
me  under  his  thumb  for  a-year  lo  come  at 
least*'' 

"  He  's  a  wonderful  man  that  can  raise  ghosts 
and  spirits  at  a  word»  and  tell  all  that  must 
happen  to  us  for  a  hundred  years,  if  we  live  m» 
long ;  and  sure  I  am  that  he  meant  no  evil,  but 
much  good  in  sending  letters  to  the  strange 
wild- man  that  comes  to  and  fro,  about  printing 
and  so  forth/"* 

"Hush,  hush  1"^  exclaimed  the  printer's 
daughter,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  revealing 
secrets  of  her  father^s  trade. 

"Welir*  answered  the  maiden,  "there's 
nobody  by  to  hear  us.  And  it  was  I,  and  not 
you,  Mistress  Rachel,  that  carried  the  word 
backwards  and  forwards ;  but  I  know  it  was  all 
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about  the  stars,  and  surely  there  was  no  treason 
in  them."" 

*'HuAh!  agaio,'^  said  the  maiden.  **  Yuu 
know  not  who  this  astrologer  may  really  be. 
He  may  be  an  impostor — they  may  be  ail  im- 
postors*"' 

**  Ah !  the  astrologer  of  CheapBide  is  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  in  the  wide  world ; 
and  since  he  has  gone  away,  I  dare  say  he  's 
been  spirited  off  by  some '' 

Some  what,  or  some  who,  Alice  never  heard  ; 
for  the  maidens,  disappointed  of  their  fortune- 
telling,  arrived  at  the  door  they  sought.  To- 
wards the  same  destination  Alice  bent  her  way ; 
ere  she  could  arrive  at  it,  she  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  the  rear  of  another  buttress;  for  a 
figure,  closely  muffled  in  a  dark  cloak,  and 
bearing  a  lantern,  which  he  carried  so  as  to 
cast  the  light  distinctly  on  the  ground,  ap- 
proached slowly,  and  with  a  step  so  noiseless, 
that  the  superstitious  dread  of  Alice  got  the 
better  of  her  judgment,  and  she  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation that  did  not  escape  the  ear  of  the 
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watchful  and  mysterious  person  who^  mave^ 
ments  she  so  anxiously  regarded :  cautiously  he 
paused — listened — while  she  held  in  her  breath» 
fearful  lest  the  slightest  noise  should  lead  to  her 
discovery;  then  he  again  moved  for  war  ds, 
again  paused^  trimmed  his  light,  and  it  did  not 
escape  her  observation  that  his  fingers  were 
thin  and  worn :  and  that  he  looked  anidous 
even  to  the  expression  of  pain,  as  he  touched  i 
small  dagger  that  glittered  at  his  side.  Then 
he  lifted  up  the  lantern,  gradually  and  with  a 
noi^ess  motion  turning  it  round  breast-high; 
still  no  object  to  account  for  the  exclamatioD  he 
had  heard,  encountered  his  vigilant  eye:  he 
raised  liis  light  still  higher,  and  Alice  uttered  a 
cry  of  astonishment,  which  sprang  along  the 
covered  way  swiftly  and  sharply  as  an  archer'? 
arrow  i 

It  was  the  Outlaw  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds 
Of  thoughts  impure  by  vile  tongues  animate. 
Canker  of  conversation. 

•  •  •  • 

Thou  hast  no  correspondence  had  in  Heaven, 
And  th'  elemental  world  thou  seest  is  free ; 

Whence  hadst  thoa  then  this  talking  f^onster;  even 
From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 

Suckling. 

No  further  notice  was  taken  by  the  unfor- 
tunate James  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Everard  Sydney ; 
indeed,  the  monarch  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  attend  to  aught  but  his  own  most 
pressing  affairs,  which  had  now  arrived  at  such 
ah  alarming  crisis,  that  his  flight  from  the  me- 
tropolis was  looked  upon  as  certain  by  those 
who  were  most  in  his  confidence ;  while  others. 
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not  so  deep  in  court  counciU,  imagined  that  be 
would  brave  it  out  as  became  a  man  and  a  king; 
but  the  truth  was,  that,  having  set  the  wheel  in 
motion,  he  lacked  both  physical  and  moral 
strength  to  restrain  or  direct  its  speed, 

"  Alarmed,"  as  the  great  English  historian 
truly  observe*,  "more  and  more  by  the  proofs 
of  a  general  disaffection ;  not  danng  to  repose 
trust  in  any  but  those  who  were  expcsfied  to 
greater  danger  than  himself;  agitated  by  dbdain 
towards  ingratitude,  by  indignation  against 
disloyalty  ;  impelled  by  his  own  fears  and  those 
of  others,  he  precipitately  embraced  the  refla- 
tion of  escaping  to  France;^  this  determination, 
however,  he  prudently  kept  to  himself  for  some 
time,  thinking  it  would  be  impolitic  to  suffer  bi^ 
intention  to  be  known  until  the  time  bad  ar- 
rived for  putting  it  in  execution. 

There  was  considerable  tumult  abroad  when 
Margaret  Raymond  reached  her  brother's  quar- 
ters ;  she  was  greatly  mortified  on  seeing  Alice 
Murrough,  for  Basil  had  not  failed  to  remember 
his  promise.     The   accident   to   Cuthbert  bid 
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been  succeeded  by  slight  fever,  and  she  soon 
found  that  many  and  fervent  were  his  expres- 
sions concerning  the  beautiful  Rosalind  ;  this 
confirmed  her  suspicion  that  her  brother  had 
been  deeply  smitten  by  the  fascinations  of  her 
rival,  and  she  revolved  in  her  mind  various 
modes  of  turning  the  circumstance  to  account- 
AUce  made  little  effort  to  conceal  her  dis^plea- 
sure  at  the  arrival  of  Margaret ;  but  she  was 
not  long  in  ignorance  as  to  its  cause,  for  she 
possessed  all  the  intuitive  quickness  and  sharp* 
ncss  of  her  sex,  and  of  her  Irish  sex,  if  we  may 
use  the  distinction,  more  especially. 

The  recovery  of  Cuthbert  was  retarded  by 
the  deep  anxiety  he  felt  to  join  and  assist  tlie 
King  in  his  sore  extremity :  no  impediment  had 
ever  been  in  his  way  that  his  loyalty  and  zeal 
eould  not  have  overcome ;  but  now  he  was,  at 
the  time  his  services  could  have  been  really  use- 
ful, '^  like  a  sick  girl,"^  confined  to  bis  chamber 
by  an  injury  which  each  day  bure  a  more  se- 
rious aspect. 

**To  see  me  chained  here,  Margaret,  is  be- 
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yond  everything  dreadful  at  such  a  time ;  not 
a  horse  gallops  past  my  wiodow,  not  a  trumpet 
sounds  upon  mine  ear,  that  my  heart  does  not 
beat  an  echo  so  loud  as  almost  to  force  ni 
from  this  most  loathed  couch.  Alas!  that  1 
should  be  so  wretched !  And  Basil — Basil  has 
not  been  here  to-day*  I  fear  he  is  untrue. 
Yet,  Basil  will  be  happy-chappy  and  beloved, 
when  the  name  of  Raymond  will  be  forgotten 
in  death,"^ 

"  I  cannot  seej***  replied  Margaret,  **  I  can- 
not see  the  happiness  you  contemplate  for  him, 
if  he  is,  as  you  suppose,  attached  to  the  Nassau 
party-  Death  may  be  his  doom — -a  horrid 
bloody  death  I  and  his  father  is  already  in 
prison/' 

Margaret  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  for  she 
was  sufficiently  blinded  by  the  information 
they  received  hourly  from  partisans  of  James 

believe  that  the  Catholic  cause  would  in  th 
end  triumph. 

"His  father  is  stiU  under  restraint  in  the 
Tower;  but  the  King  has  given  permission  for 
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Basil,  indeed  for  all  his  friends,  to  visit  him, 
and  he  will  be  at  liberty  in  a  few  day  a ;  in* 
deed,  he  might  be  so  now,  but  that  he  reso- 
lutely demands  a  trial ;  and  will  not  accept  his 
freedom  without  it.  I  may  well  call  my  friend 
happy  Ba^il,  for  he  enjoys  a  privilege  we  both 
value  beyoml  earth's  other  blessings;  he  can 
see  and  speak  with  Rosalind  r 

Margaret  turned  from  the  couch  whereon 
her  brother  lay,  to  the  window  that  over- 
looked the  street.  Much  as  she  disliked  Alice, 
they  had  kept  watch  by  him  alternately  for 
many  hours,  and  the  nurse  noted  every  look 
or  motion  of  Margaret  with  such  unceasing 
care,  and  yet  with  a  degree  of  tremor  and 
anxiety,  which  must  have  puzzled  an  ordinary 
person,  or  one  indeed  tolerably  skilled  in 
human  character. 

^^  Has  Mistress  Hosalind  made  a  conquest 
of  her  cousin  then  ?^'  enquired  Margaret,  after 
a  pause  sutficiently  long  to  enable  her  to  coU 
lect  her  thoughts  and  re<x>ver  from  her  agi- 
tatton. 
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*'  Has  she  not,"  groaned  Cuthl>ert ;  **  how 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Heavens  !  if  you  had 
but  seen  her,  as  I  saw  her  last,  kneeliiig 
the  Kings's  feetj  her  eyes  pouring  forth  tea^ 
that  rendered  her  beauty  radiant  as  the  sun 
glancing  through  the  silver  showers  of  spring 
-^her  silken  hair  trembling  with  each  throb  of 
her  burning  and  noble  brow — her  small  white 
hands,  snowy  and  soft  as  is  the  down  upon 
the  young  swan's  breast,  clasped  with  an 
earnest  yet  bewitching  agony  —  and  then  her 
voice,  rising  and  falling  with  such  soft  ca- 
dence, mocking  with  its  untutored  melody  the 
art  of  music !  I  see  her  now  —  I  see  her 
always  —  and  yet  'tis  with  a  sort  of  holy  re- 
verence, such  as  I  feel  when  kneeling  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Madonna.  I  cannot  think  of 
Rosalind  with  the  common  love  that  man  bears 
to  woman  I " 

Cuthbert  Raymond  turned  upon  his  couch 
when  his  rhapsody  was  ended,  as  if  exhausted 
by  bis  own  energy;  and,  as  he  turned,  his 
eyes   encountered   the  bright  strange  ga«e  of 
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Alice,  who  sat  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  from  whence  she  watched  her  patient. 
Her  glance  was  so  earnest  and  so  wild»  that 
at  the  momeut  it  startled  the  young  soldier; 
but  the  last  sentence  had  scarcely  passed  his 
lips,  when  she,  apparently  forgetting  her  usual 
caution,  exclaimed, — 

"  Now  the  Virgin  keep  ye  in  that  mind, 
and  look  down  upon  ye,  for  ever,  amen !" 
and  she  crt>ssed  herself. 

**  You  are  quite  poetical,'"  said  Margaret, 
addressing  her  brother  somewhat  bitterl}'. 

*'  Perhaps  I  am,""  he  replied  ;  **  poetry  is 
the  natural  language  of  our  country,  Mar- 
garet ;  it  may  be  pardoned  in  us.  We  have 
little  we  can  call  our  own  beyond  the  heart's 
warm  feeling,  and  the  tongue's  warm  lan- 
guage." 

*'  I  have  something  belonging  to  your  young 
lady,  Alice,"  said  Margaret ;  '^  something  I 
literally  stole  from  her  at  Beaulieu,  to  pre- 
vent her  getting  into  trouble  with  the  good 
abbess— a  Protestant  Bible!" 
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Alice  rose  up  to  receive  it;  Margaret 
stretched  forth  her  arm  with  the  gift,  which 
we  may  remember  Rosalind  so  greatly  prized 
as  coming  from  her  uncle,  and  which  Mar- 
garet had  certainly  warned  her  might  occasion 
discomfort  if  it  w*ere  seen  by  the  nuns ;  bat, 
ere  Alice  could  receive  it,  Cuthbert  had  taken 
possession  of  the  precious  %*olunie,  and  ^"ith 
a  flushed  cheek  and  a  trembling  hand  thrust 
it  into  his  bosom* 

"  It  is  the  manual  of  a  heretic,""  said  Mar- 
I  *garet  with  increased  bitterness. 

**  Say  of  an  angel,  Meg,'^  replied  her  bro- 
ther. "  You  need  not  look  so  wildly,  nur^ ; 
I  shall  keep  it  while  I  live,  and  believe  in  it 
as  in  a  spell." 

The  nurse  offered  no  reply  to  ihis  observa- 
tion, but  set  about  preparing  some  medicioe 
for  the  invalid.  In  a  few  momenta  Basil, 
heated  and  unannounced,  entered  the  chamber. 
Raymond  was  occupied  in  turning  over  and 
over  the  leaves  of  the  little  book,  and  read* 
ing  sundry  comments  on  passages  of  Scripture 
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that  had  been  written  by  Rosalindas  own 
pencil.  Again  he  thrust  the  volume  into  his 
bosom.  Alice  immediately  left  the  room,  and 
Margaret  would  have  followed,  had  not  Basil, 
whose  attentions  to  her  had  never  exceeded 
those  that  politeness  required  from  him  to- 
wards the  sister  of  his  friend,  requested  her 
to  remain. 

Basil  rallied  Cuthbert  on  his  anxiety  to 
conceal  something  from  his  sight ;  while  Mar- 
garet, with  infinite  dexterity,  insinuated  that 
it  was  a  lady^s  token. 

**  Not  a  token,""  &aid  Cuthbert  earnestly ; 
"  would  to  Heaven  it  were  V* 

**A  lady's  name  is  written  on  the  page,"^ 
said  Margaret,  smiling  one  of  her  blandest  and 
most  bewitching  smiles. 

'*  The  name,  lady  ?"* 

"  I  must  not  tell/' 

•'  The  first  letters  then  T 

**  Oh,  you  want  to  read  letters,  as  the  astro- 
logers, of  whom  your  lady  mother  speaks, 
read  stars  !     What  think  you  of  an  E  and  an 
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,0  ?     Nay,    spell  me  the  fairest  flower  of  the 

garden  —  the  gift  of but  I   must  not  tell 

— muat  I,  Cuthbert  ?" 

"  A  truce  to  this  foolishness,**  interrupted 
Cuthbert  Raymond;  **  tell  me  of  the  news, 
Basil ;  my  ears  openi  my  heart  beats  for  news; 
chained  as  I  am,  tied,  fettered  by  this  cursed 
accident/^ 

"  A  time  will  soon  come,  Cuthbert,  when 
you  must  explain  to  me  whose  that  book  was, 
or  is,^  said  Basil  seriously,  aiid  wiiliout  heed- 
ing his  question.  •'  I  shall  have— indeed,  I 
have  a  right  to  demand  it ;  and,  without  being 
an  astrologer,  I  can  divine  what  Mistress  Mar- 
garet chooses  to  mystify.  1  know  a  lady  whose 
names  begin  with  R.  and  S.  If  there  be  anything 
she  has  lost — '* 

"  Ladies  may  give  as  well  as  lose,''^  said  Mar- 
garet,  in  what  she  intended  should  be  an  arch 
and  playful  manner,  but  which  the  agitation  of 
her  feelings  rendered  very  different.  Basil  cast 
upon  her  a  look  so  full  of  scorn — of  disbelief^^ 
of  almost  loathing — that  her  pride  writhed,  and 
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her  hatred  to  Rosalind  increased  a  thousand- 
fold. The  incident  was  one  of  those  upon  which, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  hang  many  of 
the  events  of  our  future  destiny.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  told  her  at  once  the 
real  state  of  his  feelings  ;  but  it  did  not  change 
the  purpose  of  her  soul. 

^'  The  news,  Basil,  the  news — tell  me  the 
news  i  tell  me  when  James  means  to  draw  forth 
his  troops,  head  them  like  a  brave  Stuart  as  he 
is,  and  prove  to  iIk*  lean  and  narrow-mindetl 
Dutchman  that  he  u  the  King.  Oh,  this  wait- 
ing upon  nought — this  temporizing  I  How  it 
unfits  the  mind  for  noble  deeds  r 

**  You  had  better  tell  James  so  yourself 
The  Lady  Anne  is  gone  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  Lady  Churchill  l^ 

**  His  own  child  !  May  God  punish  her  for 
desertion  of  a  most  kind  father  P  exclaimed  the 
impetuous  soldier,  fiercely*  **  And  may  she 
too,  be  bereft  of  her  chihiren  r 

**  I  do  pity  the  King/*  said  Basil ;  "  so  truly 
do  I   feel  for  htm,  that  though  1  am  now  the 
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only  young  Protestant  officer  about  his  person, 
I  cannot  leave  him  in  bis  time  of  need.  It  was 
a  piteous  sight  to  see  the  tears  cotir&ing  each 
other  down  hifi  cheeks ;  while,  from  the  depth 
of  his  bursting  heart,  he  exclaimed  —  *  God 
help  me !  my  own  children  have  deserted 
me  r 

**  Then  take  the  banner  of  St  George,  call 
out  your  own  company,  and — ^ 

*•  Make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  lead  them  to 
the  sliiughteri''*  interrupted  the  more  temperate 
Basil,  **  No :  I  owe  James  no  loyalty ;  he  has 
violated  the  most  sacred  righls—and  yet,  I  can- 
not— will  not  leave  him,  perhaps  to  be  murder- 
ed by  some  fanatic  in  cold  blood*  I  regard  him 
as  a  man;  but,  Cuthbert,  1  despise  him  as  a 
king.  Nay,  never  shake  your  head,  nor  look 
so  angrily  upon  me — I  have  no  reason  to  think 

[.gratefully  of  James  Stuart,*' 

**  Begone  from  the  chamber,  Margaret,  and 

f  let  me  leave  this  couch  V  exclaimed  Cuthbert ; 
'*  by  the  Lord's  grace,  I  *11  not  lie  here  another 
hour  I     My  kind,  kind  master  !^ 
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"  You  cannot  aid  him  now.  Mistress  Mar- 
garet, I  pray  you  to  persuade  your  brother 
with  me.  The  Queen  and  the  young  Prince  are 
^ne.  The  Prince  of  Orange  has  declined  a 
personal  conference  with  the  Commissioners  of 
James,  and  sent  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Oxford  to  treat  with  thein<  The  terms  he 
proposes  arc,  an  equal  participation  of  the 
M)vereignly/* 

'*  Curse  him  !"  muttered  Cuthbcrtj  between 
bis  teeth* 

"  His  soldiers  are  marching  triumphantly 
towards  London  !"" 

"Curse  them!**  again  exclaimed  Cuthbert. 
*•  Margaret,  I  will  up  I  Where  is  Alice  ?— Alice  I 
— Alice  r  called  the  young  officer,  impatiently  ; 
"  where  is  Alice  ?" 

**  Gone,  doubtless,  to  the  successful  ]mrty," 
replied  Margaret. 

**  If  by  the  successful  party  you  mean  Mis- 
tress Rosalind  and  ray  father,"^  said  Basil*  upon 
whom  his  mother's  opinions  had  apparently 
made  but  very  slight  impresHon  ;  "  poor  Alice 
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shared  their  fortune  when  they  were  under  very 
different  ci  renin  stances,  and  you  know  mv  fa- 
ther is  still  in  prison.''" 

Margaret  bit  her  lip  until  it  became  livid 
and  blue ;  her  love  was  changing  as  only  such 
love  can  change,  not  into  indifference,  but  into 
hate* 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear  friend,"  said  BasO; 
"  I  pray  you  peace — peace  for  your  own  sake: 
tliere,  you  see  you  cannot  move.  Some  watrr, 
lady  ;  he  is  fainting/' 

'*  I  am  not  fainting,"^  replied  Cuthbert,  who 
had  grown  suddenly  pale  from  the  effort  he 
had  made  to  rise ;  ^^  but  my  blood  is  boiliog, 
and  my  poor  body  has  not  strength  to  oonteod 
against  it.  Tell  me  all— the  worst ;  I  will  not 
rise — not  move." 

*'  I  have  told  you  alls  everything  I  know.*^ 

^*  No,  Basil,  you  have  not,?'*  persisted  Cuib- 
bert,  "  Do  you  know  who  published  this  De- 
claration, signed,  you  see,  with  the  Prioce** 
name?"  he  said,  drawing  it  from  under  hi§ 
pillow.     *'  A  pretty  hope  it  hoUla  tiut   to  m> 
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Catholics  I— every  one  commanded,  under  Ugh 
penalties,  to  seize  and  punish  Papists  who, 
contrary  to  law,  pretend  either  to  carry  arms 
or  exercise  any  act  of  authority.^ 

"  I  only  know  this,  Cuthbert,  that  William 
of  Nassau  disclaims  (and  so  help  me  Heaven  I 
I  believe  truly)  all  knowledge  of  that  docu- 
ment.^ 

**  Then  who  has  so  presumed  ?^ 

Basil  paused ;  and,  after  a  few  moments, 
said,  "  Cuthbert,  I  believe  I  know,  but  feel 
myself  bound  not  to  discover;  this  much  I 
may  say,  it  speaks  neither  the  feelings  of 
William  nor  of  the  Protestants  of  England. 
We  have  learned  liberality  —  charity,  I  should 
say  —  or,  to  speak  far  more  correctly,  justice. 
The  time  is,  I  trust,  gone,  when  men  are  to  be 
made  converts  only  by  the  sword  or  the  stake. 
We  have  been  friends  —  are  friends  —  let  us 
again  pledge  our  truth  that  no  change  of 
rulers  shall  ever  make  us  think  evil  one  of 
the  other."' 

Cuthbert  grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
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ftnd  pressed  it  to  his  heart ;  and,  as  be  dgh- 
ed,  **  Happy  Basil  !^  turned  and  hid  his  face 
in  the  pillow  of  his  couch. 

Basil  soon  took  his  departure,  leaving  Cuth- 
bert  in  that  nervous  and  anxious  state  in  wMdi 
strong  and  energetic  intellect  is  trammeled  by 
the  weakness  and  feebleness  of  an  enervated 
body.  Nor  was  Margaret  idle ;  she  strove  to 
arrange  her  mind^  and  mature  her  plans  for 
future  enterprise.  m 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


•Tf 


Tlie  next  Seditior*  lay^  nor  like  the  rest 

Was  he  attired,  uor  in  his  looks  exprest 

Hatred  to  Heaven  and  virtue's  laws ;  b«l  he 

Pretends  religion,  law,  or  liberty ; 

Seeming  t'adore  what  he  did  most  o*erlhrow, 

Atid  would  persuade  virtue  to  be  a  foe 

To  peace  and  lawful  pow'ir* 

T.  May. 

It  was  a  damp  and  gloonay  evening;  a  Oiist 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  great  and  populous 
city,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed  as  if  heavy 
with  threatened  trouble.  Sounds  of  sorrow 
came  with  the  wind  that  flapped  to  the  shutters 
of  many  a  neglected  and  deserted  house ;  the 
lamps  in  the  public  ways  were  untrinimed ;  yet, 
though  there  was  much  commotian,  there  was 
[no  rioting.  The  streets  were  thick  with  nuid, 
as  they  are  after  the  rushing  by  of  a  great  multi- 
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tude;  and  the  dquares  were  silent  aad  loodj 
in  their  grandeur.  Around  the  barracks,  9S^ 
in  front  of  the  public  offices,  where  sentnes 
usually  stood,  there  was  an  activity »  a  stir,  an 
orderly  and  welLregulated  excitement — the  oalj 
excitement  in  which  military  men,  while  op 
duty,  indulge.  At  timee  was  heard  a  roUiog 
out  of  field-pieces  from  the  army  stores^  and  tbe 
grating  sound  of  burnishing  up  old  weapons. 
In  the  various  forges,  horses  were  standing  to 
be  sliod ;  and  good  sober  citizens  were  grouped 
round  the  doors,  waiting  to  have  rusty  rifles 
cleaned,  and  old  swords  made  new  :  peraofu  » 
(Employed  ahowed  most  strangely  in  the  gamH 
and  uncertain  light  of  watch  and  forge  fire^ 
or  in  the  gleam  of  torches  that  strove  to  dispel 
the  darkness  of  the  coming  and  murky  night. 

After  Basil  Sydney  had  quitted  his  friend, 
he  repaired  as  usual  to  Whitehall,  and  —  the 
prey  of  numberle&s  contending  feelings — heard 
and  waited,  waited  and  heard,  expecting  $ocae 
movement  would  be  made  for  restratmng  or 
meeting   the    army,   which    it  waa   positirelf 
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known  was   advancing   by  forced  marches  to- 
wards London. 

Still  nothing  was  done,  nothing  arranged  by 
the  incomi>etent  King.  A  privy  council  had 
been  held — ministers^  priests,  and  ambassadors 
were  continually  driving  backwards  and  for- 
'  wards  to  and  from  Whitehall ;  but  many  of 
I  the  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  Protestant  noble- 
'  men,  had  left  the  unpopular  James  to  his  fate, 
H  *' Sydney,  why  are  you  waiting  here?"^  en- 
H  quired  an  officer,  as  he  passed  our  hero, 
H  *' The  game's  up;  princes,  and  not  king^. 
[      must  win  the  trick,"^ 

^p^^^That  is  precisely  why  I  wait,**  replied 
Basil.  **  If  James  Stuart  ceaaes  to  be  a  king*, 
he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man;  to-morrow^ 
as  to-day,  will  see  Basil  Sydney  at  his  post.*' 

"  Addio,  Cavaliero  !"'  said  the  other ;  **  but  1 
thought  you  were  pledged  long  ago.'''' 
*^^^ Whatever  pledge  I  have  given,  I  wiU  re- 
deem,** replied  Basil,  proudly;  and  recom- 
menced his  solitary  walk  along  the  great  vesti- 
bule. J^MUU-.' 


*rf* Captain   Sydney ,  I  believe?"  observe<l   a 
stranger,  bowing  to  him  as  he  passed  along. 

Basil  also  bowed. 

'*  His  Majesty  will  have  no  farther  occasi 
for  your  services  to-night ;  but  your  oompany 
must  remain  ready  for  immediate  service.    You 
do  not  know  me,  I  believe  ?^ 

Basil  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  I  am  Sir  Edward  Hales.^ 

Sydney  bowed  low  to  a  gentlenian»  one 
the  few  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  befrieisd 
a  deserted  king. 

Having  seen  that  his  company,  which*  by  the 
•way,  was  fearfully  reduced  by  deciertioii,  was 
under  arms,  he  flew  to  the  Tower,  where,  since 
he  had  received  permission  to  enter,  he  had 
been  a  frequent  visiter:  he  argued  himself  into 
the  belief  tliat  there  was  a  necessity  for  his 
going  daily — his  father  would  be  so  anxious  to 
hear  of  passing  events. 

His  father  certainly  was  anxious  to  obtain 
news ;  but,  perhaps^  he  cared  more  canoemiug 
the  stuffing  of  the  poor  little  love-bird,  ^ich 
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had  dM  in  iU  captivity ;  and  to  stuff  it  in  a 
seemly  manner  appeared  the  summit  of  his  am- 
bition. 

^^  Rosalind,^  whispered  Basil  to  his  cousin, 
who  had  been  reading  to  her  uncle,  ^*  Rosalind, 
there  may  be  fearful  work  to-morrow.  Will 
you  not  bid  me  God  speed  .^  We  may  never 
meet  again.^ 

She  was  seated  in  the  depth  of  one  of  those 
fortified  windows,  whose  walls  seem  built  for 
eternity ;  and  Sir  Everard^s  back  was  to  them, 
while  he  descanted  on  the  delicacy  of  the  opera- 
tion he  was  performing.  She  could  not  speak, 
but,  with  an  uncontrollable  feeling,  held  forth 
her  hand  to  her  cousin,  who  pressed  it  with  fer- 
vour to  his  lips. 

"  You  will  pray  for  me,  Rosalind  ?'' — she  had 
almost^— a/mo</  pressed  his  hand  in  reply ;  when 
the  vision  of  Rachel  Brown,  leaning  d  la 
Juliette  from  her  window,  flashed  upon  her 
memory,  and,  withdrawing  her  taper  fingers 
from  his  grasp,  she  said, 

"  Request  the  prayers  of  Rachel  Brown.""-* 
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She  had,  however*  scarcely  utterc?d  the  sentence 
when  she  felt  shame  for  herself.  The  Uttlenesi 
of  such  a  reproach  at  such  a  time  came  in  foil 
force  U}K>n  her  miod ;  she  bent  her  head,  and 
covered  her  burning  cheeks  with  her  white 
hands. 

**  Of  Rachel  Brown  !'*  repeated  Basil,  in  so 
loud  a  tone  that  the  naturalist  let  fall  his  cot- 
ton and  camphor. 

"  Rachel  Brown !''  repeated  in  his  turn  Sir 
Everard.     "  And  who  is  Rachel  Brown  r* 

**  The  printer's  daughter,  of  the  '  Black  Swan 
and  Bible,^  sir,"  replied  Basil. 

"  And  what  discourse  can  you  have  toticbiilg 
a  printer^s  daughter  ?^  enquired  the  baronet, 
M^None,  sin"  :* 

**  I  thought  not,""  observed  Sir  KveraniT 
proceeding  with  his  work — "  worthy  good  peo- 
ple in  their  way,  I  am  sure,  and  ven^  kind  to 
poor  Rosy.^ 

^^  TeJl  me  what  you  mean,  Rosalind ;  do  ooi 
let  me  suffer  in  your  good  opinion, — only  say 
what  you  really  mean," 
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'*  I  beg  your  pardons'"  said  one  of  the  ward- 
erBf  opening  the  door,  ^*  but  orders  have  just 
been  issued  for  the  withdrawing  of  all  strangers^ 
and  to  close  the  gates  within  five  minutes  " 

"  I  go,^  said  Basil. 

"  These  gates  will  not  long  reraain  closed,  I 
suspect,^'*  observed  Sir  Everard* 
-).!**  Rosalind  !   Pray  God  bless  me  V  whispered 
Basil. 

The  cndden's  heart  was  full,  almost  to  burst- 
ing, her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  the  pure  and  holy 
prayer  came  forth  almost  silently,  but  not  so 
silently  as  not  to  reach  her  lover*g  ear,  who  felt, 
while  hastening  down  the  dark  stone  staiTcasc, 
as  if  joy  and  happiness  were  his  companions. 
When  he  reached  the  postern^  the  light  stream- 
ed  upon  him  from  the  window  of  Sir  Everard  : 
he  looked  up,  and  saw  she  had  been  peering 
through  the  dull  evening  mists,  to  watch  hin 
departure.  Who  then,  despite  the  agitation, 
the  fearful  tumult  of  the  times,  was  half  so 
blessed  as  Basil  Sydney  ? 

As  he  passed  to  his  quarters,  the  night  dark- 
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if  and  at  a  corner  of  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  a  band  rested  on,  or  rather  grasped 
ht§  arm— and  he  heard  tlie  stern  voice  of  tb^ 
Outlaw— 

"  Conie  with  me," 
*'  Whither  ?''  enquired  BasiL 
i>JTt*  Even  to  the  pass  from  whence  evil  would 
fain  issue  from  our  country }  but  as  Satan  bore     ■ 
the  light  of  the  morning  upon  his  wings^  when 
he  escaped  from  Paradise,  so  shall  the  maa  of 
Belial    take  with    him    the   knowledge  of  the 
truth,  although  he  Iieed  it  not/' 
f4.4«  You  speak  in  riddles/*  replied  the  Toung 
soldier,  who   perceived    that   the  Outlaw 
more  than  usually  excited* 

^*  All  things  are  riddles  to  the  unwiar«'*  be 
replied ;  and  Basil  Sydney,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, felt  himself  mortified  by  the  aUusion, 
although  he  closely  followed  his  stcpn;.  They 
soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  young  officer  noted  that  it  was  i>ne  of  those 
unfrequented  spots  where  straggling  warehouses 
stretched  their  gigantic  lengths  along  tlie  ri%*er  s 
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brink,  like  long  uncouth  ledgers  on  a  mer- 
chant's desk*  There  was  no  sound  io  the  air — 
no  stir  on  the  lead-coloured  waters — all  was  hush* 
ed  and  calm,  but  it  seemed  like  the  cold  calm- 
ness of  destroyed  hopes,  rather  than  the  natu- 
ral quiet  of  an  English  night.  After  remaining 
for  some  minutes  under  the  shadow  of  a  brick 
wall,  a  splash  in  the  river  drew  Basil's  eye 
towards  a  particular  spot,  where  he  saw  what 
had  hitherto  escaped  his  observation— a  boat 
was  close  in  to  the  bank,  but  the  men  had  lain 
down  in  it,  to  avoid  being  seen*  As  he  was 
noftbout  Co  mention  the  circumstance,  his  com- 
panion prevented  him  by  placing  his  mouth  to 
his  ear,  and  whispering  "  Silence  V* — and  there 
was  a  silence  so  dread,  so  long,  that  Basil 
sincerely  wished  it  broken*  or  that  he  was  in 
his  own  quarters*  The  Outlaw  stood  like  a 
thing  of  »tone  —  his  arms  folded,  hia  bead 
thrown  back,  his  feet  as  if  rooted  in  the  earth  : 
s^uddenly  a  low  soft  whistle  crept  through  the 
air,  and  one,  still  lower,  replied  from  the  boat ; 
then  three  meni  or  rather,  two  and  a  youth, 
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came  stealthily  forward — and  Basil  felt  that  the 
Outlaw  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  like  one  in 
a  violent  ague  fit.       -  .»  , 

"  The  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  min« 
hand,"*'  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  **  and 
shall  I  not  do  his  bidding  ?" 

Basil  Sydney  saw  him  fumbling  in  bis  bosoms 
and  knowing  the  earnestness  and  the  dark  na* 
ture  of  hii  character,  be  feared  lest  some  poli- 
tical opponent  was  now  within  his  reach,  upoo 
whom  vengeance  was  about  to  fall.  He  teized 
his  hand,  enquiring  "  What  would  ye  ?^  And 
as  the  Outlaw  shook  him  off  lie  said, 

off  Peace,  peace!— it  is  the  King  I  1  wiU 
not  lift  my  hand  against  the  Lord^s  anointed  i 
but  you,  Basil  Sydney,  must  hear,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  last  lesson  I  will  read  to  him 
who  forgot  the  vows  he  vowed  in  God'^s  holy 
presence/'  He  rushed  forward,  and,  as  the  ui»« 
fortunate  monarch  was  about  to  step  into  the 
Ixiat,  seized  his  mantle,  while  his  trusty  compA* 
nion,  Sir  Edward  Hales,  shouted  **  Trv^dicffyfii 
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and  the  Kittg^  with  the  brave  courage  of  a  true 
Stuart,  drew  his  sword. 

**  Sir  Edward  Hales,  peace !  I  seek  to  do  your 
King  no  wrong ;  but/*  continued  the  enthu- 
ssaat,   "  I  mean  that  James  Stuart  shall  listen 

to  the  truth  from  the  lips  of ''^     His  voice 

sunk  as  be  named  his  name,    and  the  King 
returned  his  sword  into  the  scabbard. 
-i^  It  is  not  now  the  time.  You  would  not  have 
dared  this  in  the  open  day,*"  replied  the  monarch. 

**  No ;  because  you  have  hunted  me  as  a  wild 
beast— set  a  price  upon  my  head — dogged  nie 
— outlawed  me— and  why?  Because  1  had 
been  the  bosom  friend  of  Hampden,  of  Crom- 
well, of  Sydney,  of  Russell — ay,  you  may  well 
diudder  at  his  name  —  the  name  of  your  mur* 
deretl  victim  !  To  the  end  of  your  daya  you 
shall  live  a  mark  of  scorn,  for  the  finger  of 
Kurope  to  point  at,  because  of  your  foolish^ 
ness ! — your  children  shall  die  childless ;  and  the 
non  you  importuned  God  to  give  you  shall  be 
an  outcast  from,  and  yet  a  curse  to,  his  native 
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land.  James — the  wavering ^ — the  bigoted— 
the  revengeful  King — will  be  wafted  by  ctirscs 
from  the  English  shores."* 

'*  This  is  unmanly,'*  interrupted  Sir  Kdward 
Hales,  who  was  paralysed  at  first  by  the  sud- 
denness and  impetuosity  of  the  fanatic.  "  Will 
your  Majesty  proceed,  and  suffer  rae  to  deal 
with  him  ?"  He  stood  between  theni^  more  than 
half  unsheathing  his  sword,  and  covering  with 
his  body  his  unhappy  master,  who,  without 
reply,  entered  the  frail  boat  that  was  to  convey 
him  to  Gravesend. 

The  Outlaw,  thwarted  in  his  intetitlon  of 
enumerating  the  misdeeds  of  the  monarch, 
continued  his  invectives  after  the  boat  had 
reached  the  centre  of  the  river,  where  James, 
standing  on  the  prow,  flung  the  great  seal  of 
England  into  the  waters,  and  continued  silently 
weeping  tears  of  weak  disappointment  until  he 
arrived  at  the  ship  that  was  to  bear  him  from 
his  crown  and  kingdom. 

Basil  remained  a  calm  but  a  most  interested 
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spectator  of  this  strange  scene ;  and,  when  the 
Outlaw  turned  on  his  way,  he  followed  his 
wild  friend,  as  a  child  follows  his  mother's 
steps,  without  caring  where  they  lead* 

TIii$  last  act  of  the  besotted  James  was,  in 
ev^y  viewt  ^^  extraordinary  and  so  unex- 
pected, that  Basil  could  not  account  for  it ; 
his  endeavours  to  do  so  were  prevented  by  the 
deep  but  unconnected  observations,  the  specu- 
lations and  wild  theories  of  his  companion,  who 
bad  united  to  a  clear  perception  of  what  would 
occur,  an  overwhelming  anticipation  of  what 
was  due  to  his  sufferings  and  services  by 
William :  not  that  he  coveted  aught  for  him- 
self^his  idol  was  the  people — and  to  that  he 
was  wiUiog  to  immolate  all  kingly  jjower,  all 
personal  interest.  He  talked  on  like  a  torreal^ 
until  they  found  themselves,  at  a  sudden  tun^ 
ingy  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  crowd* 
Basil  never  could  satisfy  himself  how  it  wa^ 
that  he  heard  no  murmur  of  the  tumult  on 
that  memorable  night  until  he  was  in  the  very 
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tnidst  of  it.  The  combined  influence  of  the 
King's  desertion  of  his  power,  and  the  flood- 
like energy  of  the  wild  being  with  whom  he  was 
ftflSOciated>  completely  absorbed  his  thouglitSi 
until  the  blasting  torches  and  the  loud  shootfl 
of  the  mob,  as  they  yelled  forth  '^Jeflreys— 
Jeffreys  i — bring  forth  the  head  of  the  bloody 
assises  J  bring  forth  the  unjust  judge  P  burst 
upon  him,  with  the  fall  conviction  that  JefiVey$t 
knowing  of  the  King's  intention,  wiady  thought 
that  London  would  be,  according  to  the  phrase^ 
**  too  hot  to  hold  him,'^  and  was  recogni^, 
most  probably,  while  leaving  his  own  dwdl- 
ing  with  the  intention  of  following  the  King% 
example.  ui 

**  Gracious  Heaven  P  exclaimed  fiaaili  "if 
Jeffreys  is  really  in  the  house  they  have  attadU 
ed,  they  will  most  surely  murder  him.'^  ^ 

"  It  is  not  murder,  by  the  laws  either  of  God 
or  man,"  replied  the  Outlaw.  **  Did  not  tht 
Lord  permit  the  dogs  to  lick  the  blood  of 
Jezebel  ?  and  Jezebel  might  be  esteemed  # 
Baint  compared  to  him.     I  have  seen  him  gkfll 
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over  human  suffering:  1  have  heard  his  laugh, 
like  that  of  the  hyena,  mingle  with  the  groans 
of  his  tortured  victims  Darecl  he  to  have  drunk 
blood  and  feasted  on  human  flesh,  it  would 
have  been  the  banquet  his  soul  loved  best. 
Now  let  retributive  justice  deal  with  him ;  let 
him  drink  of  the  cup  he  hath  mixed;  let  de- 
spair upon  earth  be  the  prelude  to  the  eternal 
fire  that  waits  for  him ;  tlie  time  of  the  mia- 
creant  is  come ;  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  is 
0  length  full.'' 

,b  And  then  he  raised  a  cry  so  mighty  of 
*f Jeffreys!  Jeffreys!"  that  the  mob  paused 
for  a  moment  in  the  work  of  destruction  they 
had  commenced  against  the  devoted  house  in 
which  he  harboured^  to  ask  **  whose  voice  was 
that?^  The  pause  was  but  for  a  moment. 
Buniing  torches  were  applied  against  the 
stubborn  doors  and  windows ;  the  frightful 
yells  redoubled  as  they  gave  way;  and  the 
miserable  man  was  dragged  forth  to  meet  hia 
doom*  Had  he  been  a  thousand  times  the 
wretch  be  was,  Basil  could  not  have  resisted 
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the  impulse  he  felt  to  nscve  him  from  the  clubs 
and  koive«  of  the  itifuriated  populace^  who,  tb 
render  his  identity  indisputable,  tossed  high 
their  torches  into  the  air,  until  the  atmosphene 
appeared  on  fire,  shoutnig  "  *Tis  he  !  Wn  he  f^ 

Although  his  face  was  already  disfigured  by 
blood,  there  was  a  firmness  ami  a  braver? 
about  the  man  that  interested  Basil  still  more 
for  him  ;  he  corned  the  creatures  who  hari 
compassed  his  destruction :  never  was  contempt 
more  strongly  marked  on  human  countenance 
than  upon  his,  as  alone  be  bayed  the  throng 
that  thirsted  for  his  blood. 

Basil  rushed  forward  with  the  intention  of 
rescuing  him,  if  it  were  possible;  but  was 
effectually  checked  by  the  Outlaw,  still  at  his 
side,  locking  his  arm  within  his  own,  and 
saying  at  the  same  time  **  Are  you  mad  P"^ 
He  looked  again,  Jeffreys  was  on  his  knees; 

they  had  dragged  him  down,  and but  Basil 

saw  no  more — he  felt  the  Outlaw  press  heavily 
upon  him ;  notwithstanding  the  tumulL,  be 
heard  him  groan.    As  Basil  turned,  the  bead 
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of  his  companion  dropped  upon  hii  shoulder, 
and  he  murmured,  "  Take  me  away  —  I  am 
stabbed  r 

Basil,  as  he  supported  the  Outlaw  from  the 
scene  of  blood,  thought  he  recognised  a  face 
in  the  crowd  as  one  he  had  before  seen.  It 
was  that  of  the  ruffian  soldier,  who  had  dogged 
his  victim,  like  a  sleugh-hound,  alike  through 
forest  solitudes  and  city  throngs. 
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Their  Ticioaa  eaae : 
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CHAPTER  L 

Oh  1  why  would'st  thou  be  an  instrumeot 
To  this  unnatural  course  ?  or  why  consent 
To  this  not  miracle  but  prodigy^ 
That  when  the  ebbs  longer  than  flowings  be. 
Virtue,  whose  flood  did  with  thy  youth  begin, 
Should  so  much  faster  ebb  out  than  flow  in. 

Donne. 

A  CHANGE  of  dynasty,  no  matter  how 
smoothly  it  may  have  proceeded  onwards,  in- 
variably produces  a  change  in  the  manners 
and  general  aspect  of  a  nation.  The  grave  and 
sober  Puritans  were  very  dissimilar  to  the  Ca- 
valiers of  the  merry  Charles ;  and  the  quiet, 
well-ordered,  and  well-regulated  court  of 
William    and   Mary  bore  little  resemblance 
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to  the  slovenly  and  careless  assembly  of  tlie  ob- 
stinate James.  The  English  had  submitted  to 
a  great  Puritan  Governor^  a  gay  Protestant 
King»  a  bigoted  Catholic  ruler ;  and  now-, 
truth  to  say,  though  their  wishes  were  accom- 
plished, and  William  and  Mary  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  yet,  at  the  expiration  of  fl 
four  or  five  weeks,  when  the  popular  excitement 
had  subsided,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  calial 
of  a  party  had  triumphed,  rather  than  as  if  the 
prayers  of  a  mighty  nation  had  been  answered. 
William  was  all  too  cold  — "  of  the  ice,  icy,**^- 
to  win  the  hearts  of  his  new  people  ;  and  having 
for  a  time  omitted  to  do  aught  that  could  com- 
mand respect — the  only  substitute  for  affectioiii 
John  Bull  grumbled  without  exactly  knowing 
why,  but  as  if  under  the  influence  of  that  «pe* 
cies  of  irritation  which  a  girdle  of  horse-hair 
must  produce  upon  a  delicate  akin*  He  bad 
cried  "  wolf,  wolf !"  so  very  often,  that  lilt 
nations  of  Europe  began,  like  the  boy^s  frieiMb 
in  the  fable,  to  think  there  was  io  remlttv  no 
wolf;    and   were    content   to  remark    on   tli# 
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Strange  waywardness  of  a  people  at  once  so 
well  off  and  so  sadly  discontented.  The  Eng- 
lish became  better  satisfied,  however,  when 
disturbaoces  in  Scotland,  and  open  war  in  Ire- 
land, drew  forth  the  energies  and  valour  of 
their  chosen  King:  but  with  public  events  we 
have  little  further  concern  ;  matters  of  domestic 
intere&t  press  so  closely  upon  us,  that  we  must 
leave  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  crown  and  dignity,  and,  dettcending  from 
the  pede&tal  of  History,  continue  a  wayfarer's 
journey  through  the  tangled  patb»  of  ordinary 
life. 

On  a  rude,  long,  rambling  sort  of  bench  in 
St.  James's  Park,  not  then  adorned  with  square 
cut  chairs  at  utter  variance  with  comfort  and 
effect — on  one  of  these  rugged  but  rustic  seats, 
a  group,  consisting  of  three  persons,  were  rest- 
ing after  the  heal  of  the  day.  One  of  lliem 
certainly  was  our  old  acquaintance  Cicely  May- 
nard;  but  there  was  no  infant  either  at  her 
bosom  or  on  her  knee;  and  though,  in  con» 
formity   with  the  taste  of  the  times^  she  waa 
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habited  as  a  Dutch  markeUgid,  and  not  as  a 

gay  morris-dancer^  yet  were  there  marks  sig-  I 

nifying  that  she  followed  her  ancient  calling  — 

half    dancer,    half  actress ;    and     alas  !     poor 

thing  —  whole  mourner.    Her  hair  was  banded 

tightly  round  with  black  ribbon,  and  her  amas 

were  encircled  five  or  six  times  with  pieces  of 

black  silk  ;  her  eyes,  too,  were  heavy  ;  and  her 

arm,  resting  on  one  end  of  the  seat,  supported 

her  aching  head.     Ache  it  well  might  I  —  her 

child  was  dead.     It  is  a  wonderful,    but    not 

the   less  wise   dispensation   of  the   Almighty, 

tliat  a  woman's  weakness  of  intellect  does  oat 

weaken    her  affection   for   her  offspring.     We 

have   ourselves    seen    many   instances   of   tlie 

powerful    love   which    idiots    have     for    their 

children ;    and   poor   Cicely,    though   not   an 

idiot,  was   of  a  mind  so  vain  and   weak  that 

she  could  hardly  be  considered  an  accountable 

creature.     Her  whole  aspect,  as  she  rested  h& 

head  upon  her  arm,  was  so  soft  and  child-like, 

that  she  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  m 

painter   who   jireferred   delineating    repose  IMI 

n 
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expression*  Two  bandit-looking  fellowA,  ha* 
bited  in  wide  Dutch  trowsers,  and  wearing 
orange  lilies  in  their  caps,  lounged  at  the 
other  end  of  the  seat,  and^  after  having  dis- 
coursed in  a  whispering  voice  of  some  matters 
connected  with  themselves,  proceeded  to  talk 
more  loudly  of  the  affairs  of  others.  It  is 
ever  thus :  people  proclaim  their  neighbours* 
business  from  the  house-tops,  and  whi^^per 
of  their  own  in  caves  and  closets, 

**  Belike  we  may  lay  down  our  gingles  and 
hie  to  the  Irish  wars,  Capel,**  began  the 
tallest. 

"  Ay,  there's  less  mumming,  less  sport  than 
ever,"  quoth  Capel ;  "  and  our  trade  V  cut  up 
in  all  ways  —  no  secret  imports  or  exports  — 
nothing  of  that  sort  to  sweeten  life  and  keep  us 
in  comfort  The  very  dancing  they  won't  look 
at.  I  teire  the  genus  of  the  people  ""s  changed  ; 
and,  curse  it,  Pm  changed  myself,  and  s/ie^f 
changed,'*  and  he  pointed  with  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  to  poor  Cicely.  "  She's 
greatly  changed  since  the  brat'^s  death  ;  and  it  V 
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wonderful  to  see  the  creter,  while  her  feet 
dancing,  and  she  dressed  as  fine  as  ever — 
would  think  'twould  keep  her  heart  from  sinking 
— but  no,  for  every  step  she  makes,  bang  me 
if  she  doesn't  shed  ten  tears.'* 

"  Ah  V^  grunted  forth  the  other,  "  it's  jii 
thenaturof  them  females;  do  you  know,  Capel, 
she-things  are   woundy  fond   of  their   young 

^^ 

"  So  you>e  found  that  out,  have  you  r*  said 
Capel  sneeringly. — "  You  re  nn'ghty  clever  t  but    ■ 
it*s  no  great  wonder  they  should  be  fond  o'their 
young  uns — 1  liked  the  brat  myself/'* 

**  You  don't  say  so ! — it  always   seemed  to 
me  a  piping  chicken.'*' 

*'  To  the  devil  with  ye  r  answered  Capel 
warmly  ;  '*  what  do  you  know  about  it  ?  I  tell  m 
you,""  and  there  was  something  low.toned  in 
the  rufBan's  voice,  a  shadowing  forth  of  feding 
as  he  continued — "  I  tell  you  I  did  like  the 
brat;  and  once  when  it  crawled  to  my  kne?^ 
and  climbed  up — I  was  in  one  of  irty  tempers, 
and  struck  it — I  think  it  wAs  not  very  bard^i 
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didn\  mean  to  hurt  it»  but  it  was  too  bard  a 
blow  from  a  father  to  his  own  babby.  Agh  f  the 
sound  of  that  has  been  in  my  ears  ever  since, 
and  the  cry  it  gave  !  Ciss  never  loved  nor 
hked  me  after  —  I  know  she  don't,  for  I  never 
go  near  her  that  she  doesn't  shudder  i  Wlien 
it  dieds  she  'd  hardly  let  me  look  at  it/' 

"-  Why  your  blow  didn't  kill  it,  did  it  T 
*  **  Kill  it  ? — ^no,  thank  God  ! — no,  nor  harni 
It  much  ;  for  which  I  have  thanked  God  on  my 
bended  knees  by  its  dead  body.  It  was  a  little 
loving  thing  ! — ^but  it's  well  away.  What  say 
you  to  a  trip  across  the  herring  pond  ?  Jamie 
will  be  there  to  a  certainty^  and  there  11  may* 
be  be  better  picking  there  than  here,^ 

"  What  'ill  you  do  with-Aer  T 

**  Do  with  her  ? — why  leave  her  as  a  legacy 
to  her  old  sweet-heart  Sandy  Jemiiiings,  Colonel 
Sydney'^s  old  valley  de  cham." 

**  Sandy  Jemming«  indeed !  it 's  little  be  'd 
care  for  your  leavings.  After  the  quick  pro- 
motion his  master  got,  who  all  through  was 
more  like  a  chip  in  porridge   than   anything 
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else,  twisting  and  wavering  fram  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left : — it  ''s  a  poor  example  of 
constancy  his  master  set  him  I 

"  True,  and  yet  he's  cried  up  into  wKa 
they  call  a  hero  l"^  quoth  Capel ;  **  but  I  'm 
sure  Sandy  has  a  kindness  for  her  still,  for 
when  the  child  died — I  don't  know  how  he 
made  her  out,  except  it  was  through  the  means 
of  that  born  fool,  Ralph  Bradwell,  —  he  sent 
her  a  rose  noble  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  a  uon- 
sense  verse  about  friendship.*^ 

'*  Ay  that 's  the  sort  of  friendship  I  likcs,^ 
retorted  the  otherj  chuckling ;  "  I  always  knows 
a  man 's  my  friend  when  he  gives  me  his  money 
and  doesn^t  ax  it  again.^ 

**  Indeed  it  would  be  the  best  thing  fof 
her,""  continued  the  ruffian.  "As  Ralph  stays 
here  with  Sir  Everard,  I  could  wind  him  the 
word  about  desarting  of  her,  and  he  'd  blow  it 
to  Jemmiogs.  Ye  see,  as  I  said  afore,  she^s 
changed  —  set  in  for  death,  maybe  -^  doesiTt 
dance,  nor  I  can^'t  make  her,  in  the  Dutdi 
fashion,  which  is  all   the  go  now ;     and    tips 
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morality,  and  preaching  like,  whenever  we  gets 
into  a  bit  of  a  flare,  or  makes  a  bounce,  I 
can  xta/td  a  blowing  up,  but  I  could  never 
stand  a  sarment.^ 

*'  Well,"  replied  bis  hopeful  coDipaniou, 
*' nor  I  neither;  but  that's  not  my  business* 
Get  rid  of  her  some  way.  Have  ye  found  out 
anything  of  Snap'em  or  the  True  Bill  ?'' 

'*  Why,  ye  know,  Snapem'^s  been  in  a  muddle 
ever  since  he  had  the  folly  to  let,  (what  no  pub- 
lic man  like  litm  should  do,)  to  let  his  private 
spite  interfere  with  his  public  duty.  He  tipped 
the  steel  too  strongly  rather,  the  night  that 
Jeffreys  was  almost  ended ;  and  there  was  the 
devil  to  pay  about  it,  and  nothing  but  Snap's 
blood  to  pay  him  with ;  for  William  ''s  so  par- 
tial to  that  madman  Snap'era  stuck,  that  our 
prime  cove  was  forcetl  to  cut.^ 

**  Only  to  get  under  cover,  eh  P"**  enquired  the 
other  ra&cal)  as  Capel  thought  perhaps  too 
keenly,  for  he  tartly  answered, 

*'  Now,  what  is  it  to  you  ?  You  don't  want 
to  blow  him,  do  you?^ 
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^^  No,  blow  me  if  I  do  J  though  Snap^em  was 
always  too  much  for  my  money **" 

**  We  mii8t  go:  the  night  is  about  to  close,' 
observed  Capel,  "  and  1  must  wake  her  ;  we  can 
always  pick  up  something  by  the  night  shows, 
when  we  get  enough  to  light  candlea«  We 
have  gathered  a  great  deal,  too,  in  our  time ; 
but  It  'b  all  gone,  isn't  it  T 

*'  Do  you  want  me  to  be  your  afiPadavid  mBs:^^ 
like  Snap'em'a  Bill?  How  should  I  know  wbe* 
ther  it's  all  gone,  seeing  you  always  nabbed  the 
purse  ?^ 

"  Nabbed  I  What  d'  ye  mean  by  nabbed  P"^ 
enquired  Capel 

*^  Ah  f  Flam !  ye  be'nt  going  to  oomc  ^hort 
over  us  for  a  word,  be  ye  ?'"* 

**  No,  but  you  should  mind  your  frords.*" 

He  stooped,  and  shook  Cicely's  shoulder ;  but 
she  slept  on,  apparently  stupified  by  grief  and 
fatigue.  "  Poor  creter  r  he  exclaimed^  "  |joor 
creter  I  I  haven't  seen  her  sleep  so  sound  for 
weeks.  I  cannot  wake  her  yet ;  we  have  half- 
an-hour  to  spore.'* 
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"  Capel,^  enquired  the  greater  ruffian^  "  can 
you  tell  me  if  a  body  being  killed  while  asleep 
feels  any  pain  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know  ?^  replied  his  companion, 

"  She  whineB  so  much  when  she  is  awake,'' 
insinuated  the  cut-throat,  "that  it  would  be  a 
charity  almost  to  keep  her  sleeping!" 

**  Do  you  keep  your  deviFs  drams  for  those 
who  will  swallow  them,  I  will  not^''  replied 
Capel :  "  the  girPs  none  of  yours ;  and  though 
1  am  sure  she'd  have  been  none  of  mine  if 
she  had  known  me  as  she  does  now,  yet,  beyond 
a  good  strapping  when  she  turns  obstinate,  she 
shall  always  be  kindly  treated  by  me.  Well,  I 
think  the  pleasantest  time  I  ever  spent  was 
about  them  New  Forests;  when  we  was  bribed 
by  one  party,  and  bribed  by  another;  and 
yet  we  always  did  the  honourable  thing  by 
both." 

**  So  we  did,  for  we  did  the  bidding  of  both ; 
and  never  peached — never  —  when  we  coukl 
help  it.*" 

"  We  may  say — never,"  echoed  Capel,  **  ex- 
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cept  once  or  twice,  or  maybe,  three  times ;  Jmiil 
then  I  got  iato  that  great  devira  fangs,  who 
almost  strangled  nie.  There 's  great  changes 
over  the  beggar  band  now-a-days.  Many  of 
them  that  I  knew  at  hide-and-seek  down  bjr 
Culverly,  Boldre  Wood,  and  thereabouts,  are 
now  great  men,  in  their  coaches  and  on  horse- 
back. Bang  me  1  what  cant  names  they  used 
to  have !  and  the  cheerful  one.  Sir  Patrick 
Hume's  going  to  be  made  a  lord  of,^ 

"  Lord  bless  us  !**  exclaimed  the  other,  **  we 
never  could  make  out  who  was  who;  here  to-dav 
and  gone  to-morrow  was  the  way  wtlh  them 
all,  I  can't  but  say  I  might  have  turned  a 
penny  tliat  way,  only  for  some  cursed  black 
letters  what  was  against  my  own  name.  Oh,  1 
wish  I M  had  laming  I  for  then  I  too  might 
ha'  been  a  lord,** 

-  vf*  So  you  might;  for  that  same  lord  that  is  to 
be,  told  fortunes,  as  you  and  I  might,  and  with 
the  same  sort  o' skill  here  in  London,  making 
believe  he  was  Partridge^s  own  self;  and,  1  am 
credibly  informed,  remained  as  a  star-reader  at 
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Sydney  Pleasance,  casting  nativities,  and  tossing 
cups  and  such  like,  to  please  my  Lady  Sydney, 
^she  thinking  him  a  good  papist,  and  he  a  Wil- 
tiainite  all  the  time;  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  wouldn't  get  her  up  to  London  now,  for 
fear  of  being  laughed  at.^ 

"  And  what  keeps  Sir  Everard  away  from 
hig  place,  now  that  he's  got  his  liberty  P'^       >^ 

'*  A  queer  cargo  that's  coming  to  him,  as  I 
heard  Kalph  tell ;  a  box,  a  big  one  too^ — of 
what  d'*ye  think  ?  —  that  the  Queen  promised 
him  too  from  Holland/' 

**  Money,  perhaps.^ 

**  No ;  dried  skins  of  frogs  and  lizards, 
and  all  manner  of  nasty  things,  from  the  Dutch 
canals  and  bogs,  which  hell  set  upon  wiivs  like 
life  in  his  study.^' 

'*  What  an  old  fool  *  And  is  that  the  way 
kings  and  queens  means  to  pay  for  loyalty? 
But  what  ^8  become  of  the  young  lady  the 
Outlaw  gave  you  the  letter  for  long  ago  ?^ 

**  Why,  she's — but  there's  Ralph  Bradwell 
foUovring  his  master*    I  wish  I  could  speak  with 


him,  because  then  I  could  tell  him  that  I 
done  with  Ciss.^' 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Capel,'*  said  the  other; 
*^  they  are  coming  this  way,  and  as  she  *s 
deeping  so  soundly,  the  best  chance  will  be  to 
leave  her  there»  and  Sir  Kverard  's  so  soft  that 
he  '11  take  pity  on  her," 

"  Ay,  the  thing,  the  very  thing !  hut  I  canfT 
not  go  quite  away,  because,  if  they  didn^f^  you 
know  — — '' 

"  Well,  and  if  they  didn*t  r 

•'  What,  leave  her  to  starve!  No,  not  tbat 
yet ;  I  am  not  so  tired  of  her  as  that  comcc 
to,  yet ;  though,  Heaven  knowd,  I  wish  her  i 
belter  master.'^  The  rogues  moved  off  quietly» 
one  saying  to  the  other,  **  Who  is  that  with 
Sir  Everard  ?'' 

^•*  Why,  don't  you  know  ?    Sure  it  is  Fathrr 
Frank.^ 

"  Father  Frank  >^'  ~ 

*^  Ay,  manufactured  into  Mister  Frucit 
and  now,  instead  of  the  mistress,  he  sticks  to  the 
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master.  '  Gapel,  why  is  a  tailor  the  best  trade 
going  r 

"  Bang  me  if  I  know  !" 
**  Why  because  he 's  a  turn-coat.^ 
''  Stuff !""  By  this  time  they  had  sheltered 
themselves  within  one  of  the  little  arbours  that 
Charles  had  planted  near  the  water,  and  where  he 
loved,  accompanied  by  puppy  dogs  and  puppy 
courtiers,  to  feed  his  water-fowl.  Sir  Everard 
advanced  slowly,  followed  by  Ralph,  still  his 
master's  shadow,  and  in  close  conversation  with 
Mr.  Francis.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  bench 
whereon  the  poor  deserted  creature  slept,  he 
stopped  suddenly  ;  and  Ralph,  who  considered 
her,  in  all  innocence,  a  sort  of  ancient  play- 
feUow,  told  his  master,  in  his  own  simple  way, 
her  sad,  sad  story. 

^*  But  here,  alone,  in  this  park,  where  she 
may  become  the  victim  of  any  scoundrel ! — the 
poor  forest  flower !  I  remember  her  well,  and 
her  old  mother ;  she  was  skilled  in  herbs  and 
curious  plants.'' 
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We*d  better  waken  her,'-  said  Ralph. 

I ,       Do  so,  and  learn  where  she  lodges.*^  ,  ,^ 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  Ralph  applied 

'himself  lustily  to  waken  the  sleeper — no  easy 
task.  When,  however,  she  was  fairly  wakened, 
she  recognised  her  old  acquaintance  with  child- 
ish glee,  curtsied  reverently  to  Sir  Everard  and 
the  priest,  and  looked  anxiously  round  for  her 
companions*  To  the  question  of  *'  Where  do 
you  lodge?^  she  replied,  wliile  tears  burst  freshly 

(from  her  eyes,  "  In  the  churchyard,  with  my 

I  babby  :^  then,  looking  at  Sir  Everard,  while 
I'again  curtsying,  she  said,  "1  would  dance  fnr 

'  you,  sir,  but  I  cannot ;  my  feet  are  sore  and 

swelled  ;  but  I  think  I  could  sing  you  one  of 

the  old  forest  songs  C^  and,  throwing  her  voice 

into  a  high  key,  she  commenced  a  stanza  from 

a  ballad  even  then  accounted  old, — 

^For,  ah  I  her  gentle  heart  ts  brolte, 
And  in  her  grave  soone  nnwt  shee  bee/' 

*•  Grave  T  she  repeated  ;  **  the  grave  is  for 
forgetfulness,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  cold,  and  ditflt» 
and  lonesome,  and  yet  I  wish  to  be  there.    T 
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used  to  sing  merry  songs  once ;  but  the'  notes 
come  thick  and  heavy  from  my  lips ;  yet  I  will 
try — try — an'  it  please  you,  sir,**  and  again  she 
curtsied  to  Sir  Everard. 

^*  She  filled  the  akyes  with  the  smoke  of  her  ahott, 
And  her  eoemies'  bodyes  with  bullets  red  hott ; 
For  one  of  her  own  men,  a  score  killed  she, 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  V 

"  I  can't  turn  it  now,  sir,  with  spirit — for 
I  'm  still  thinking  of  the  robin  red-breasts,  who 
covered  the  babbies  in  the  wood  with  leaves. 
I  saw  one  in  my  dream  just  now," — and  then 
she  burst  into  tears. 

The  kind  baronet  felt  his  eyes  moisten,  and 
his  lip  quiver. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  gone,'^  she 
continued,  *^  nor  do  I  want  to  know,  for  he 
beat  my  babby  ;  but  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
food,  and  let  me  lodge  by  nights  in  the  church- 
yard, I  will  sing  for  you  and  Mistress  Rosa  all 
day  ;  I  will,  indeed,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  that 
will  not  be  long,^  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 
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'  Bring  her  honie^  Ralph,  bring  her  home^ — 
the  poor  stricken  deer  P  said  the  baroneL 
"  Under  favour,^  replied  the  priest,  **  as  wc 

,  have  to  pass  Whitehall,  it  would  look  rather 

strange  to  see  Sir  Everard  Sydney '''' 

'^  With  a  priest  and  a  dancing  girl  in  his 
train,""'  smiled  Sir  Everard  :  "  but  never  mtnd> 
yQu,  are  Mr.  Francist  and  my  kind  friend 
ever;  she,— perhaps*  if  any  of  the  Whitehall 

'knaves  see  Aer,  and  jest,  they  will  only  call 
her  one  of  my  singular  specimens  of  natural 
history."^ 

As  they  continued  their  walk  and  their  con- 
verse, Sir  Everard  observed  to  the  ci-devant 
priest,  ^^  I  cannot  think  what  is  the  matter 
with  Rosalind.  She  has  completely  lost  her 
animation ;  she  mopes  and  broods  like  a  dove 
that  has  lost  its  mate ;  her  spirits  are  bro- 
ken ;  she  seems  now  far  more  like  a  prisoner 
than  when  she  shared  my  gloomy  cham* 
ber  in  the  gloomy  Tower,  Methinks  thr 
change    that   gave    me    freedom    brought    bcr 
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*^  1  think  you  hardly  did  right  in  receiving 
Mistress  Margaret  into  your  house,  when  liberty 
came  so  pleasantly  to  you,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  she  causes  Rosalind  much  uneasi- 
ness, though  she  treats  her  so  kindly/'' 

"  There  is  something  I  do  not  quite  like  about 
Mistress  Margaret ;  yet  what  could  1  do  ?  Lady 
Sydney  has  the  highest  opinion  of  her,  as  you 
know ;  and  when  the  poor  girl  appealed  to 
Rosalind  for  protection,  she  could  not  avoid 
granting  what  was  in  her  power." 

**  The  very  thing  I  think,  as  far  as  rep^ards 
Mistress  Rosalind  ;  but  raethinks  Mistress  Mar- 
garet had  no  need  of  that  protection.  Major 
Raymond  was  surely  sufficient  safeguard  for 
his  sister.*" 

**  Why,  poor  fellow,  he  was  so  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  politics  of  James  that  he  is  himself 
among  the  outlawed  now  ;  and,  doubtless,  by 
this  time  in  Ireland,  where  I  suppose  we  shall 
hear  of  his  figuring  away  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents.  Margaret  showed  sufficient  affec* 
tion  by  tending  him  during  his  accident :  and 
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it  was  her  brother's  express  command  that  she 
should  seek  Rosalind's  company  : — nay,  what 
tould  she  do? — you  would  not  have  had  her 
follow  him  into  exile  P"' 

"  Had  Rosalind  a  brother  so  situated,  she 
would  have  followed  him  anywhere.  She  would 
not  have  deserted  him  in  his  direst  trouble. 
Why,  Major  Raymond  could  hardly  leave  his 
bed  when  his  sister  quitted  him  V 

"  Rosalind  is  a  noble  specimen— a  very  nobli; 
specimen  of  her  sex,""  replied  Sir  Everard  affec- 
tionately. **  I  have  many  things  to  be  what 
the  world  calls  proud  of— many:  my  family, 
unstained  and  ancient ;  my  mu&eum  wifl  be — 
when  I  receive  the  additions  her  Majesty  has 
graciously  promised, — the  finest  in  England  ! 
My  son — methinks  my  love  for  him  is  so  deeo^ 
BO  tender,  that  it  cannot  be  called  pride  ;  but  t 
feel  more  proud  of  Rosalindas  devoted  dutv  m 
the  hours  of  my  sad  affliction,  than  of  all  el» 
put  together.  She  is  indeed  a  glorious  crea- 
ture!'' 

"  I  heard  from  Lady  Sydney  this  morning^ 
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**  Indeed  f** 
f*tf*  ^^^  ^^^  Everard/'  continued  tlie  good 
priest,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  ever  borne 
his  fuculties  meekly,  considering  his  temptations 
and  examples  to  a  contrary  course ;  **  A  lady 
has  taken  refuge  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  and 
claims  the  protectioti  of  your  house^  until  i^he 
can  follow  her  associates  to  another  land.'"* 

"  Who  is  it  ?  there  is  UtUe  doubt  of  my 
pleasure  in  serving  her.'^ 

"  The  Lady  Mary  Powis ;  1  am  sure  you 
will  regret  to  hear  that  the  rabble  have  almost 
destroyed  the  beautiful  priory  of  St.  MaryV!** 

**  The  brutes  I  but  it  is  ever  thus  when  a 
sudden  jerk  upsets  the  balance  of  power ;  no 
matter  which  party  gets  the  upper  hand,  it  is 
sure  to  play  the  tyrant.  The  Lady  Mary#  I 
hope,  will  consider  my  house  as  her  own  so  long 
as  she  requires  it*  My  Lady  Sydney  should 
have  written  me  upon  this  point  herself;  for, 
had  it  been  necessary,  I  would  not  have  tarrietl 
for  the  present  of  natural  wonders  which  her 
Miy^Mjf  M^   most   graciously    promised   me : 
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nothing,  not  even  the  boa,  that  wonder  of  the 
world,  which  swallows  buffaloes  to  the  verj 
horns,  should  have  detained  me  in  London."  , 

The  worthy  baronet  sjx>ke  in  all  the  simpli- 
city and  sincerity  of  bis  warm  heart ;  but  the 
quizzical  priest  thought  of  the  crowst  and 
one  or  two  other  adventures,  and  ^niiledt 
although  his  heart  was  heavy  and  Gafi|^| 
about  many  things.  His  religion,  or  rather  the 
power  of  his  religiooj  had  fallen  lower  than 
ever ;  and  he  w^ho  had  triumplied  would  have 
been  trampled  upon,  had  it  not  been  for  ihe 
friendship  of  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
Sir  Everard*  We  could  wish  that  thia  were  a 
place  to  say  all  we  kiiow  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  unbiassed  as  are  our 
feelings  by  aught  save  a  deep  sense  of  the 
friendship  and  luDdness  which  those  who 
were  dear  to  us  experienced  during  timcis  of 
popular  tumult  from  more  than  one  popish  nu- 
ni&ter»  who  when  in  the  full  flush  of  power*  not 
only  remembered  mercy,  but,  what  is  morr 
difRcult,  justice  !     A  benison  be  on  their  me* 
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mories  !  their  spirits  long  ere  this  have  met  in 
heaven ! 

How  enviable  would  be  the  power  of  passing 
invisibly  from  house  to  house,  and  of  lifting  up 
the  curtains  of  men's  souls,  not  with  any  in- 
tention  of  setting  forth  their  deeds,  but  simply 
to  learn  wisdom, — to  muse,  and  meditate,  and 
ponder  o'er  the  various  movements,  the  acts 
and  scenes,  of  that  eventful  drama  —  Life. 
'Tis  a  huge  picture  !  A  monstrous  mass  of 
incongruities  !  of  faults  and  falsehoods !  —  the 
smile,  to  hide  the  rottenness  of  friendship ;  the 
kiss,  that  savours  of  disgust  at  what  it  kisses; 
the  softened  voice,  tuning  itself  to  melody, 
that  so  it  may  appear  most  gracious  where 
most  it  hates ;  the  courtier's  bow,  bending 
so  meekly  o'er  a  plotting  heart :  —  the  painted 
cheek  is  the  most  honest  fraud  in  all  society, 
for  it  tells  plainly  of  its  origin  and  object. 
But  there's  a  better  light  in  which  to 
view  the  picture,  —  when  first  the  day-break 
touches  it :  when  young  honesty  speaks  what 
it  feels,  and  joys  in  all ;  holds  sympathy  with 
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ktdi  and  flowers,  and  cherishes  the  tender 
Aings  that,  tenderer  than  itself,  need  much 
support.  Oh  !  His  a  gladsome  time,  that  time 
of  youth  I  yet  do  we  value  it  more  in  the  re- 
trospect than  in  the  possession — just  as  we 
pri^e  the  day-beams  most  when  groping  in  the 
dafkl 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  wonder  what  the  grave  and  wise 

Think  of  all  us  that  love ; 

Whether  our  pretty  fooleries. 

Their  mirth  or  anger  move ; 

They  understand  not  breath  that  words  doth  want; 

Our  sighs  to  them  are  insignificant 

COWLET. 

Rosalind,  the  gentle  heroine  of  our  story, 
was  seated  alone  in  her  uncle^s  comfortable 
domicile  near  the  Park,  enjoj^ing 

«  The  sweet  solitude  of  self/' 

when  Mistress  Rachel  Brown  was  announced 
as  craving  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  her. 
Rosalind  rose  to  receive  the  city  damsel  with 
more  courtesy  than  an  underbred  person 
would  have  deemed  necessary  towards  one  of 
inferior  rank ;  and  yet  her  manner  was  altoge- 
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ther  free  from  that  cold  formality  which  says — 
if  we  may  presume  to  alter  a  text,  —  **  Stand 
back  !  I  am  higher  than  thou.""  Had  Dot  Ra- 
chel been  u&liered  in  by  namej  it  is  probabk  thai 
Rosalind  would  not  have  recognised  her,  for 
tnily  she  was  a  Walking  co^iime  of  the  times ; 
and  it  was  natural  to  surmise  that  her  father 
had  not  seen  her  in  this  new  guise,  or  the  simple 
man  would  not  have  permitted  lier  to  go  forth 
so  caparisoned.  A  tight  sleeve,  with  a  cufF 
above  the  elbow,  in  imitation  of  the  coats 
ivorn  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  period,  was 
garnished  by  a  profusion  of  lace  ruffles,  lap- 

.  pets,  and  furbelows.  Her  liair,  the  only  beauty 
she  possessed,  that  had  once  been  permitted  to 
fall  in  graceful  ringlets,  was  now  combed  up 
from  her  narrow  forehead,  and  surmounted  by 
piles  of  ribbon  and  lace,  disposed  in  tiers; 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  stuck  a  small  bat, 
covered  with  flo^vers,  i  la  bergcr€  :  and  from 
this  flowed  a  veil  of  ample  folds.  Kither 
because  of  the   finery   or  the    company^   the 

worthy  Kachel  did  not  seem  at  her  eaaii:   the 
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triumph  of  her  father's  pnty  hid  rendcnd  1 
a  most  eDviable  person  wmngit  riliiirwi  i 
citizens'  daughters,  yet  she  fdc  out  of 
sphere,  and  could  hardly  replj  to  the  i 
which  Rosalind  made  after  her  pamtt»  flht 
pulled  out  the  silk  of  her  capacioiii  iartUfK 
gale  to  display  its  beauty,  and  had  at  kast  the 
consolation  of  finding  it  waa  naod}  vorr  oortly 
than  the  plain  satin  robe  which  the  young  lad;, 
wore.  As  she  grew  satisfied  with  her  dma,  she 
rose  in  her  own  esteem,  and  so  gained  rovii!- 
deuce;  while  Rosalind,  having  exhausted  the 
only  topics  of  conversation  which  they  could 
,  enter  upon  together,  waited  to  learn  the  object 
of  her  visit.  This  seemed  to  Rachel  rather  a 
delicate  matter,  for  she  repeated  her  obserra- 
tions  touching  the  Monument,  the  progress  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  price  of  taffeta,  the  King  and 
Queen,  their  own  new  coach,  and  "  our  ap- 
■  prentice,  Maiier  Joseph;'*  had  Roaaliad  !«• 
taincd  her  origiQal  spirits,  she  would  have  \mm 
highly  amused  at  the  dignity  extended  to  the 
apprentice.      We  may  laugh  af  the  narrow 
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limits  of  poor  RacheFs  conversation  ;  but,  alas  t 
she  would  meet  many  females^  ay,  and  many 
beyond  the  limits  of  Temple  Bar,  to  keep  her 
in  coiiotenancej  even  in  the  present  day.  At 
last,  Rosalind's  eye  gave  an  involuntary  glance 
towards  the  old-fashioned  time-piece  that  stood 
in  gilded  majesty  upon  a  carved  bracket.  Ra- 
chel also  looked  upon  the  tell-tale. 

"Oh  dear! — it  will  be  soon  our  diniof; 
hoar/' 

"  I  have  dinedr 

"  Indeed  !  Oh  la !  They  say  the  QacfD 
likes  late  dinners  ^ — somewhere  at  three,  or  «v 
I  think,  though^  that  abroad  they  dine  prettf 
much  as  we  do.  Did  Colonel  Sydney  dine  it 
home  ?'' 

"  Colonel  Sydney  V  repeated  Rosalind,  as- 
tonished at  the  question  ;  "  yes,— he  did.'^ 

"  Oh  1  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  for  I  sappoff 
you  are  good  friends  now — quite  good  friendK* 
she  added,  with  an  approximation  to  familiaritv 
which  Rosalind  could  ill  brook. 

**  We   have   never   been   otherwise^    iq  bij 
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knowledge,"  replied  the  young  lady,  betray- 
ing however  a  good  deal  of  emotion,  and  turn- 
ing to  adjust  some  flowers  in  a  vase. 

"La!  Well,  I'^ra  sure  I  was  afraid  that 
something  had  put  it  in  your  head,  that  —  that 
— that — Captain — I  mean  Colonel — but  he  was 
Captain  Sydney  then,  you  know; — that — he  had 
a  sort  of  a  kindness  beyond  friendship  for  me 
— ^and  indeed,  indeed.  Mistress  Rosalind,  he 
never  had.  You  saw  him  one  night,  I  know, 
when  he  came  to  my  fathers,  and  I  was  in  a 
lower  room,  as  you  may  remember,  raiatress— * 
and  many  cavaliers  I  saw,  and  many  papers 
I  received; — but  that  night, —  Captain^Colo- 
nel  Sydney — having  suddenly  heard  that  you 
were  consigned  to  my  father'^s  care  by  you  know 
whom  — came  to  know  how  you  were,  and  all 
about  your  journey ; — and  even  gave  me  flowers 
to  put  on  your  table ;  and  as  he  went  to  the 
gate,  the  light  inside  your  room  showed  you 
at  the  lattice,  and  to  you^  lady,  he  kissed  his 
hand;  nay,  on  ray  life  it's  true! — and— I 
won^'t  gainsay  but  I  did  fancy  at  the  time 
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that — it  niight  have  been  to  me,— and 
haps,  I  returned  it ;  and,  considering  all  things, 
I  ought  not ;  and  Joseph  —  made  a  great  fool 
of  himself  about  it,  —  poor  fellow  I — Joseph's 
a  gotxl  lad,  —  very,  indeed.  Mistress  Rosalind, 
particularly  now,  when  he  has  got  five  more 
curls  to  his  periwig,  and  his  Sunday  hose  reach 
considerably'  above  his  knees,^ 

"  And  what  does  your  father  say  to  that  r* 
enquired  Rosalind,  anxious  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation in  its  present  channel,  while  she  subdued 
herself  into  a  temperate  mood, 
-  **  Lat  why  you  don^t  suppose  he  lets  my 
father  see  him  so  I  —  Oh  no !  But  do  you 
know.  Mistress  Rosalind,  my  father  has  really 
got  a  curl  round  the  poll  of  his  bob  J  be  hBB 
indeed  1  I  got  Master  Saunderson,  the  barber, 
to  weave  it  in,  while  he  was  taking  his  after* 
noon  nap ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  he  has  never 
found  it  out,  though  Joseph  says  he  only 
pretends  so,  as  he  likes  the  sausage  curl,  but 
could  not  confess  to  adopt  it  because  of  what 
he  calls  consistency.     The  Lady  Mayoress  oh- 
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served  it,  however,  at  church,  last  Sunday  ;  for, 
when  we  were  coming  out,  I  saw  her  look  at 
my  father,  whisper  her  daughter,  and  then 
twirl  her  fingers,  as  if  to  say — there's  a  curl ! 
My  father,  mistress,  is  very  old-fashioned,  and 
my  mother  says  he  was  born  so :  bat  now  I 
must  go.  You  see  Colonel  Sydney  was  not  to 
blame— if— " 

"  I  beg,^'  said  Rosalind,  interrupting  her, 
"  that  you  will  say  nothing  more  on  the  sub- 
ject.    I  assure  you— "" 

And  here  the  unpremeditated  falsehood,  so 
natural  in  love  affairs,  arose  to  her  lip,  but  was 
quickly  and  effectually  repulsed. 

*•  I  assure  you,"  she  continued,  **  that,  know- 
ing the  particular  opinions  of  his  father,  I 
grieved  he  should  attempt  to  deceive  you;  and 
I  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  you  had  caused 
uneasiness  to  one  who,  doubtless  in  a  little 
time,  when  you  are  both  older  and  wiser, 
will  make  you  a  fitting  huftband."^ 

This  was  delivered  with  marvellous  dignity 
and  propriety.    If  Rosalind  Sydney  had  arrived 
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at  the  age  of  two  score  and  teoi  so  redoleiit  of 
maxims  and  reminiscences,  she  could  not  have 
delivered  herself  with  more  correctness.  At 
first,  poor  Hachel  looked  a  little  offended  ;  but 
the  look  and  the  feeling  were  alike  of  short 
duration. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  mistress/"^  she  re- 
plied, some  of  her  father's  sound  sense  in8u- 
encing  her  mind  ;  "  I  believe  you  are  right. 
We  did  indeed  expect  that  this  great  change, 
which  turned  a  Prince  into  a  King,  would 
push  forward  us  citizens  into  the  very  flower 
of  the  court.  But  la  i  now,  why  your  gown  sJu 
in  marvellous  easy  folds,  as  compared  to  mine, 
though  it  took  me  such  a  time  to  settle ;  wlnle 
yours,  lady,  looks  as  if  it  settled  itself."^ 

With  this  simple  description  of  the  differ- 
ence which  really  exists  between  those  accus- 
tomed, and  those  not  accustomed,  to  what  the 
world  calls  finery,  the  printer*s  daughter  took 
her  leave,  furling  her  fan  the  wrong  way,  and 
stumbling  over  the  soft  carpet,  that  yieldetl 
all  too  easily  to  her  solid  tread. 
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"  And  so,"  mused  Rosalind,  "  the  flowers 
which  shone  so  joyously  and  so  gaily  on  my 
dressing-table  that  morning  were  his  gift !  And 
yet  methinks  he  shuns  me,  and  I  shun  him. 
We  meet  daily  amid  the  bustle  of  the  busy 
crowd  ;  and  sometimes  he  speaks  and  looks  as  he 
did  on  the  day  when  he  saved  my  life.  Shame 
upon  me !  to  think  that  one  with  his  high  soul 
could  dally  with  that  simple  girl !  Poor  thing  ,' 
it  was  kindly  and  well  done  in  her  to  come  on 
such  an  errand — ^'twas  kindly  done  I  and  I  to 
lecture  her,  and  preach  I  —  her,  who  cherishes 
a  true  and  fitting  love  for  one  of  her  own  rank 
—  her,  upon  whom  no  ban  has  been  left  by  the 
dim  record  of  old  superstition^ — her,  who  is  of 
honest  blood  and  spotless  name — her,  who  may 
be  won  and  wed — " 

She  paused,  then  paced  the  room,  and  many 
fedings  struggled  within  her  bosom  :  she  could 
not  sup|x>rt  the  idea  of  informing  her  uncle  of 
her  doubts  that  she  was  his  brother^s  child  — 
to  whom  could  she  then  cling  ?— and  yet,  were 
she  not  a  Sydney  I    There   came   a   hope  the 
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brightest,  the  dearest  of  her  life ;  yet  one  she 
dared  not  think  upon.  Alice,  she  who  could 
solve,  the  mystery  had  disappeared ;  and  Rosa- 
lind truly  believed  liad  done  so,  more  to  be  rid 
of  her  importunitie!*  than  far  any  other  pur- 
pose»  Margaret,  though  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing a  dear  friend,  she  could  neither  love  nor 
confide  in.  More  than  once  the  idea  crossed 
her  mind  of  comnnmicating  the  Outlaw^s  story 
to  Basil  Sydney  ;  but  Basil,  she  thought,  wa- 
vered—  now  warm,  now  cold — appearing  at 
one  motneut  all  tenderness,  and  at  the  next 
absent  and  almost  ^unkind*  It  had  been  her 
custom  for  years,  when  under  circumstances 
of  great  perplexity,  to  open  her  Bible  at  ha- 
zard, and,  with  reverential  belief,  adapt  to  bef 
peculiar  fiituation  whatever  text  her  eye  first 
rested  on,  making  each  holy  line  both  an  amulet 
and  a  staff — an  amulet  to  scare  away  all  evil 
thoughts,  a  staff  whereon  to  lean  for  kind 
support. 

She  again  seated  herself  in   the  embrasure 
of   one   of   the    curtained   windows,   and   wai 
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poring  over  a  passage  that  seemed  indeed 
appropriate,  when  Basil  Sydney's  deep-toneil 
voice  interrupted  her  reverie. 

**  You  had  a  smaller  Bible  than  that  once, 
Rosalind,  had  you  not  ?" 

Although  she  had  not  heard  him  enter  the 
apartmentj  and  although  the  sound  of  the  voice 
she  loved  so  well  always  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  her  cheek,  yet  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
bright  ingenuousness  of  her  beaming  eyes  as 
she  replied  — 

«  Indeed  I  had  V 

"  And  you  gave  it  away  ?^ 

''  I  did  not  give  it  away^  Colonel  Sydney  ;  I 
lost  it  in  a  mysterious  manner/' 

**  Cousin,  the  truth,  the  holy  truth  i  Cuth- 
bert  Raymond  has  that  book:  nay,  I  have 
often  thought  to  mention  it  to  you ;  but  feeling 
that  I  bad  no  right  to  interfere  in  what  was  so 
entirely  between  you  and  him — " 

But  Rosalind  was  never  disposed  to  remain 
quiet  under  a  false  accusation ;  and  hhe  would 
not  suffer  Colonel  Sydney  to  proceed. 
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**  I — ^I  give  a  Bible  to  Major  Raytnond — I  in- 
sult the  gocxl,  generous  Cuthbert,  with  his  stern 
Catholic  feelings,  by  presenting  to  him  a  Pro- 
testant Bible  I     He  never  could  have  said  so,'' 

**  Good,  generous  Cuthbert,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  terra  hiin.  Mistress  Kosaliod,  is  not 
here  to  confirm  your  stateraent," 

For  an  instant  the  maiden^s  eyes  flashed  fire; 
but  the  next,  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on 
BasiFs  ariHi  and,  looking  into  his  face,  saiti* 
while  tears  were  clustering  on  her  eyelashes — 

"  Colonel  Sydney,  do  my  words  need  con- 
firmation ?  Ask  your  father,  if  the  child  of  his 
bounty  e%'er  condescended  to  equivociite  i"^ 

There  was  no  resisting  Rosalindas  truthful- 
ness. Basil  sunk  upon  the  seat  by  her  side, 
and,  taking  her  hand  within  his,  exclaiDicd — 

"  Forgive  nie,  Rosalind,  forgive  me  !  do  not 
again  speak  of  it ;  but  answer  me — only  tbi5 
once, — did  any  love-pledges  pass  between  you 
and  Cuthbert?*' 

"  You  must,  indeed,  deem  me  light  of  love» 
sir,''  she  replied,  withdrawing,   or  rather  at* 
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templing  to  withdraw,  the  hand  he  had  taken, 
"  to  suppose  me  a  giver  of  love-pledges  where 
none  were  sought.  Let  me  pass  to  my  cham- 
ber ;  why  should  I  tarrj^  to  be  insulted  ?" 

**  Insulted,  dearest  Rosalind!  I  who  have 
watched  and  worshipped  —  who  would  brave 
death  and  disgrace — who  would  fear  no  ban, 
lieed  no  reproof,  if,  instead  of  avoiding  me,  yo\i 
treated  me  even  as  a  brother  !  There  is  not  a 
dangler,  not  one  of  the  new  court  gallants  who 
visit  at  this  house,  but  finds  more  favour  in 
your  sight  than  your  poor  cousin  Basil  I  I 
heard  my  father  this  same  morning  discourBing 
Father  Frank  upon  your  conquest  of  one  of 
King  William^g  favourites.  Why,  if  you  mean 
to  change  your  state,  am  I  not  your  friend — 
your  nearest  kin  save  one,  and  so  entitled  to 
your  confidence !  Yet,  Rose,  I  would  not  see 
you  married/' 

There  is  something  so  entirely  delicious  in 
the  feeling  that  we  ore  beloved  by  those  we 
love,  that  it  lulls  to  rest  all  troubled  thoughts; 
and  when  Rosalind  felt  the  breath  of  the  warm 
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sigh  >vhich  Basil  breathed  almost  upon  her 
cheek,  she  forgot  all  else.  Ah !  those  know 
little  of  the  great  passioo  of  our  nature,  who 
think  It  emblemed  all  by  smiles.  A  sigh  tells 
far  wore  in  its  soft  impressive  eloquence. 

**  Yet,  Rose,  I  would  not  see  you  married  T' 
and  tlien  the  sigh  ! 

"  I  neither  like  King  William  nor  his  favour- 
ite," murmured  Rosalind,  after  a  short  pause; 
**  he  is  so  stiff  and  statue4ike ;  one's  heart  goes 
so  naturally  with  the  unhappy  James."* 

'*  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  your  late 
coolness,  cousin  ;  although  we  have  not  known 
each  other  very  long,  yet  now  I  read  you 
rightly.  At  Beaulieu  1  my  star  was  on  the 
wane,  and  then  you  loved  me.  Nay,  contra^ 
diet  me  not,  or  I  will  whisper  it ;  the  kiss  upoa 
your  hand,  just  such  a  one  as  this —  in  the 
sweet  friendliness  of  cousin-ship  —  no  more. 
But  in  the  Tower !  Blessings  on  you,  Kos&IinJ  i 
you  were  an  angel  there  to  my  poor  father, 
though  sometimes  cold  enougli  to  Basi]*  Now 
I  am  Colonel  Sydney,  and  you  disdain  prosper 
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rity,  1*11  doff  my  epaulettes,  affront  the  King, 
send  generous  Cuthbert  here  to  take  ray 
place ;  and  then  —  who  knows,  when  I  am  poor 
and  friendless,  a  wanderer  on  the  world*9  bleak 
heatli,  but  you  will  love  me,  if  for  no  other 
reason — because  that  I  am  grown  unfortunate,^ 

**  Why  did  you  ihink  I  gave  a  book  to 
Major  Raymond?"  Rosalind  made  this  en- 
quiry BO  suddenly,  and  without  heeding  his  ob- 
servations, that  Basil  had  hardly  ix>wer  to  ar- 
range his  reply.  He  did  not  wish  to  create  a 
schism  between  her  and  Margaret,  then  Rosa- 
lindas guest,  and  yet  he  could  not  answer  with- 
out implicating  the  sister  of  Raymond.  He 
evaded  the  point  skilfully  enough ;  but  when 
he  sought  to  rally  Rosalind  on  the  conquest  he 
had  before  alluded  to,  he  could  not  sufficiently 
conquer  his  feelings,  and  again  upbraided  her 
for  treating  him  with  so  little  con6dence — 
**More,''  he  said  **  like  a  stranger  than  a  brother.'^ 

"  You  do  me  wrong,"  she  replied.  **  The 
only  reason  why  I  have  not  advised  vrith  and 
consulted  you  is,  because  I  feared  — I  fancied 
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you  took  but  little  interest  in  what  concerned 
me ;  and  "yet  it  was  within  the  last  hour  that 
I  meditated  to  txnifide  in  you  the  only —  the 
great  aecret  of  my  life,'* 

Basil  threw  up  the  window  to  admit  air;  for 
Rosalind's  agitation  was  so  extreme  that  her 
lips  trenihletl  violently,  and  she  could  hardly 
,  articulate  her  words. 

••  My  own  dear  Rosalind !"  he  exclaimed, 
passing  his  arm  tenderly  round  her  waist,  **  my 
own  dear  cousin  P 

<*  Cousin  V*  she  repeated.  "  Oh,  if  you  knew 
nrje  unworthy  of  that  title — ^perhaps,  BadI,  you 
would  !!*purn  me  from  you.  Only  promise  — 
faithfully  promise,  that  wiiat  I  am  about  to 
reveal  will  remain  sacred.^ 

••Mistress  Pepys!"  interrupted  a  servant, 
opening  the  door ;  and  before  our  heroine  could 
I  regain  her  self-command  sufficiently  to  receiTe 
her,  the  female  court-calendar  had  advanced 
nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  room*  RosalriJil 
saw  ttiat  all  hopes  of  speaking  to  Basil,  for  at 
least  an  hour,  were  at  an  end ;  and  how  she  wt» 
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to  receive  nothings  and  give  nothings  in  return, 
was  to  her  a  matter  of  dismay,  excited  as  she 
had  heeOf  and  full  of  her  important  secret. 
Basil  could  hardly  behave  with  due  civility  to 
the  old  lady,  who  had  been  so  much  with  the 
court.s  and  courtiers  of  past  reigns;  but  luckily 
Sir  Everard  Sydney  entered  soon  after,  with 
Father  Frank  and  another  gentleman,  so  that 
the  lady  was  secure  of  at  least  two  good  listen- 
ers :  Sir  Everard  always  felt  6o  much  real  plea- 
sure in  seeing  others  happy,  that,  had  the  gen- 
tlewoman's stories  been  twice  as  long,  and  ten 
times  as  tedious,  be  would  have  waited  par 
tiently  their  termination. 

At  length  he  found  space  for  a  word  or  two* 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  been  to  visit  one  on 
whom  his  present  Majesty  would  willingly  con- 
fer  the  greatest  honours  and  the  highest  digni- 
ties, but  that  he  would  take  seat  neither  in  the 
Lords  nor  Commons* 

"  Ah  r  observed  Mrs,  Pepys,  **  I  well  know 
who  that  is;  there  is  but  one,  I  believe,  who 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  cast  from  him  the 
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fairours  of  which  bis  Majesty  makes  offer.  But 
he  was  always  wild  and  waywaord, — no  making 
anything  of  him :  he  was  a  great  Arieod  and 
companion  of  your  poor  brother,  Sir  Everara, 
which  Pepys  used  to  laugh  at,  for  wiar  bro^ 
ther  was  so  gay,  so  gallant  —  always  in  love.  I 
remember,  while  Harold, — (I  suppose  from  his 
not  accepting  any  title  the  tale  is  tme,  that  no- 
body knows  who  he  really  is,  or  what  to  call 
him)— Harold  was  stem,  and  cold,  and  to 
served;  yet,  dear  me! — they  were  inseparable 
—always  together  V 

How  Rosalind's  heart  beat  I  Alas !  alts ! 
the  silent,  after  all,  are  the  benevolent  of 
society :  —  how  many  stabs  which  pain  aod 
fester  to  the  heart's  core  are  inflicted  at 
random  by  your  light  talkers  i  who  mean  no 
harmi  good  souls !  and  yet,  firom  utter  care- 
lessness,  are  ever  inflicting  pain  J 

'*  He  is  principally  angered  now,^  said  Sir 
Everard,  "  because  of  the  apprehension  of  tbc 
Earl  of  Arran  and  Sir  Robert  Hamilton/* 

**Eh!     cry   your  mercy  T    exclaimed  tbt 
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old  lady ;  **  and  how  can  that  be,  when  the 
Commons,  I  heard  say,  have  not  only  thanked 
King  William,  but  permitted  him  to  dispense 
with  the  habeas  corpus  act  till  the  17th  day  of 
thenext  ensuing  April  ?"* 

"  Ah  !''  said  Sir  Everard,  **  see  what  it  is  to 
l>e  in  favour*  Thi;!  is  a  stretch  of  confidence 
in  the  crown  that  would  not  have  been  granted 
to  James,  even  while  Argyle  and  Monmouth 
were  in  open  rebellion*  But  my  friend  had 
unfortunately  formed  a  Utopian  scheme  of  poll* 
tics — one  where  equality  and  benevolence  were 
to  be  sole  directors,  and  the  bubble  his  imagi* 
nation  formed  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  His 
wishes  are  as  far  from  being  realized  as  they 
were  when  James  sat  upon  the  throne  t^ 

**  I  hear  it  confidently  reported,'^  whispered 
the  lady  to  Rosalind,  **  that  tight^laced  sto- 
machers will  be  commanded,  and  no  plaid 
satins  admitted  at  court.^ 

A  servant  interrupted  this  confidential  dis- 
closure, by  informing  Colonel  Sydney  that  an 
orderly  sergeant  waited  for  him  in  the  hall* 
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While  Sir  Everard  was  conjecturing  the  pro- 
bable purport  of  this  message,  Basil  hastily  re- 
entered. 

"  There  is  news/"*   he  said :  "  the  Scottish 
regimeot  of  Dumbarton,  commanded  by  Mare- 
schal  Schomberg,  has  mutinied  on  its  march  to 
Ipswich,  seized  t!ie  military  chest,  disarmed  the 
officers  who  opposed  their  design,  declared  for 
King  James**^  —  (be  it  observed,  that  at  this 
point  the  excellent  Father  Frank  rose  from  his 
fieat  with  a  look  of  exultation,  and  glanced  con- 
temptuously at  the  sleeve  of  his  coloured  coat—) 
**  and  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  begun  their 
march    for  Scotland.     I   must  immediately  to 
Hampton  Court ;  although,  as  I  hear  that  Futey 
Ginkel  is  to  pursue  them  with  three  regimcfits 
of  Dutch  troops,  I  suppose  we  English  are  lo 
be  set   upon   the  hooourable  task   of  double 
guard  while  they  win  honour  !'^ 

"  Now  Heaven  bless  thee  Basil,  my  son  T 
exclaimed  Sir  Everard  ;  "  be  not  chafed  *f 
such    a    fancy*      I   would  not  be  a  King  'i*^ 
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millions, — behold   he   is   but  a  stock  to  pin 
faults  upon  !"" 

^^  Rosalind,  dear  Rosalind,"^  whispered  the 
soldier,  as  he  pressed  her  hand,  **  Rosalind, 
when  I  return,  which  will  be  in  a  few  hours, 
you  will  prove  to  me  that  I  possess  your 
confidence.'" 
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Wert  nut  fondnesse  then 
T*  embrace  the  shadow  of  true  blisse  ?    And  when 
My  p&radise  all  flowers  and  fruits  doth  breed, 
To  rob  a  barreo  garden  for  a  weed* 

"  Whither  now  P  questioned  Margaret  Rajf 
raond,  entering  Rosalindas  bed-room,  where 
she  was*  unassisted  by  any  one,  putting  m 
her  hood. 

**  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  time,'"  was  th« 
brief  reply ;  while  it  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  Margaret,  that  her  fingers  trembled  during 
her  employment,  and  that  she  looked  pale  and 
agitated, 

"  To  the  Park,  or  to  return  some  calls  ^* 
again  enquired  Margaret, 
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*'  Neither,"  was  the  concise  answer. 
**  Shall  I  go  with  yoUj  Rosalind  ?''*' 
**  No— oh  no  ! — ^I  must  go  alone ;  but  there 
are  hooks  and  some  German  music  in  the 
saloon ;  and  doubtless  there  will  be  com* 
pany.  Do  not,  7  entreat  you,  look  so  proud- 
ly, Margaret  Raymond;  there  are  secrets  we 
must  not  breathe  even  to  the  air/'  She 
waited  for  no  comment,  but  fastened  the  clasp 
of  her  cloak,  and,  ere  Margaret  could  again 
speak,  she  Iiad  flitted  from  the  room.  Such 
mystery  was  so  unusual,  the  manner  was  so 
strange,  so  unconnected,  so  abrupt,  so  diiferent 
from  the  gentle  Rosalind's  wonted  habits,  that 
Margaret's  astonishment  knew  no  bounds.  She 
had  lately  often  seen  her  low  in  spirits,  anxi* 
ous  to  withdraw  from  society  and  indulge  her 
**  thick-coming  fancies'*'*  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber,  where  there  was  no  eye  to  see, 
no  ear  to  hear ;  but  abrupt  or  unkind  she  had 
never  before  known  her.  She  heard  the  ball- 
door  shut,  and  looked   from   the  carved  bal- 
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eotiy  into  the  street  to  ascertain  what  path  th^.' 
maiden  took,  and  noted  with  painful  and  hum- 
bled feeling  that  all  who  passed  turned  to  look 
after  the  lady,  ihe  beauty  of  whose  figure  could 
not  be  concealed  even  by  the  thick  folds  of  her 
wide  mantilla;  and  yet  Rosalindas  step  was  not  as 
it  once  was,  buoyant  with  happiness — spurning 
the  ground  with  the  lightness  of  innocence  sud 
youth  :  above  all,  Margaret  marvelled  that  she 
bad  gone  forth  alone  and  unattended*  seeing 
that  she  was  ever  timid,  and  it  was  then  long 
past  noon-<lay,  when  there  was  a  mingling  of 
strangers  and  gallants  in  the  streets,  a  mi^Qg 
of  soldiers  and  laymen,  a  bustle  and  a  noiitf 
that  might  have  startled  and  confused  a  more 
courageous  and  experienced  walker. 

**  Would  that  she  might  never  return  ! 
the  half-murmured  wish  of  Margaret  as 
turned  with  a  dignified  air  from  the  casei 
to  avoid  the  gaze  of  a  group  of  officers  who  were 
lounging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitdsall 
The  next  moment  she  was  speaking  to  the  siffl- 
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ple-niinded  Sir  Everard  Sydney  of  "  her  dear 
friend  Rosalind,  and  inquiring  if  he  knew  whi- 
ther her  steps  wended  P^' 

The  worthy  baronet  had  forgotten  her  re- 
quest, to  which  he  had  yielded  after  much  hesi- 
tation, that  she  might  be  permitted  to  visit  the 
Outlaw,  who  wag  at  length  slowly  recovering 
from  his  dangerous  wound ;  he  therefore  became 
alarmed  at  her  absence.  "Alas  l^  he  exclaimed, 
**as  well  might  a  pigeon  from  the  dovecot  at 
Sydney  Pleasance  be  turned  loose  amid  the 
rooks  of  Beaulieu,  as  my  pretty  Rose  into  the 
streets  of  London.  Poor  child  !  whither  would 
she  go?  — perhaps  to  see  the  finery  Madam 
Pepys  talked  of  as  being  at  the  powdered 
lady^s  over  against  the  Spanish  Nuns,  at  the 
corner  of  the  new  street  close  to  Temple-Bar ; 
or,^ — but  if  she  had  gone  there,  mistress,  she 
would  have  taken  you  with  her — for  I  hold  it 
no  small  merit  in  my  dainty  Rosalind  that  she 
seems  to  care  more  for  your  tireing  than  for  her 
own  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  that  you,  being  the 
more  stately^  set  off  the  milliner's  finery  to  the 
VOL.  ui,  i> 
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best  advantage.  Rose  is  a  forest  flower ;  but 
the  roses  of  my  Rose  have  faded  lately-  We 
must  get  her  again  among  the  trees^  and  woods* 
and  rivers;  and  then  she  will  sing  with  the 
larky  and  dance  in  the  sunbeams^  as  blithely 
as  she  did  before  I  was  led  into  captivity. 

"  Never  T  exclaimed  Margatet,  looking  like 
a  young  Pythoness.     **  Never,  sir :  the  heart** 
youth  is  soon   past,  and  other  thoughts  and 
higher  aspirations  must  take  the  places  of  our 
childish  and  lighter  feelings*" 
Sir  Everard  looked  displeased* 
"  Now,  by  St.  Paul !  I  am  right  gladj^" 
replied,   **  that  she  is  not  by  to  hear  your  prch 
phecy ;  for  I  would  not  that  her  ear  imbibed 
what  —  your  pardon,  young  mistress — 1  must 
call  the  Ciint  of  philosophy.     The  heart's  youth 
does  not  pass,  as  long  as  its  purity  and  inno* 
cence  remains; — if  the  spirit  which  the  Almigh- 
ty breathed  into  it  be  not  wickedly  contemned 
and  cast  forth^ — if  the  pure  and  genuine  prompt* 
ings  of  Christianity  be  not  forgotten — if  wc 
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continue  to  note  the  transformatioD^  mygterious 
but  most  beautiful,  of  the  sleeping  ^rub  to  the 
brilliant  butterfly-^if  we  mark  the  tiny  green 
leaf  ripen  into  the  full  ear — if  we  remember  that 
winter  reposes  only  tliat  it  may  burst  forth  into 
the  blessetl  spring ;  —  we  shall  learn  that  the 
changes  wliich  the  sickly  in  mind  deplore,  are 
but  the  iteps  to  an  bn  mortality  tlie  happiness  of 
which  we  may  well  take  on  trust,  seeing  that  it  is 
in  the  keeping  of  Him  who  weighs  the  earth  in 
a  balance,  and  yet  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
that  exist  in  all  their  ^ngour  even  when  their 
green  leaves  and  silver  bells  have  faded  from 
our  sight*  We  sear  our  own  hearts  by  the 
cherishing  of  sentiments  we  are  directed  to 
expel;  we  become  discontented,  and  call  our 
ditocmtent  knowledge;  we  forget  that  all  know- 
ledge which  doth  not  increase  our  happiness, 
is  spurious  and  not  to  be  trusted  !  My  head  is 
grey  now,  lady,  and  I  have  suffered  much ;  yet 
my  old  heart  leaps  at  the  wild  bird's  song,  and 
rises  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  it  will  be 
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free  to  enjoy  the  minsiriflsy  of  angeU.     No,  no, 
my  Rose  will  be  aa  light-hearted  as  ever  by-and- 
by ;  nhe  is  too  good  to  be  long  unhappy/' 
T There  were  points  in  Sir  Everard's  rhapsody 
which  grated  sorely  ou  Margaret's  conscience  v 
but  she  determined  to  shield  lierself  by   her 
niiiifortune«iit    and^   sighing    deeply,    answered, 
"  That  we  were  too  apt  to  judge  of  others  by 
ourselves;    her  ^ad   circuiustancee,  thrown  as 
she  was  upon  tlie  compassion  of  dtmogcrs^i  lia«l 
added  years  instead  of  months  to  her  feelingsi 
so  that  she  felt  like  a  cypress  io  a  garden  tt 
roses ;"'  and  continued  winding  herself  so  sltit 
full    into  Sir  Everard's  good  opinion,  that  the 
kind  old  gentleman  apologised  for  his  warxntl)» 
and  assured  her,  as  he  had  often  before  doiMS* 
he   hoped  she  would  ever  consider  him  as  t 
friend  and  a  father.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Rosalind  continued  her  soli'- 
lary  course.  Our  readers  must  follow  her  stepii 
and  enter  a  splendid  saloon,  well  and  ricWr 
garnished,  with  an  ample  quantity  of  booki 
and  pictures,  and   all  things  rich  and  nobk 
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Now  it  is  occupied  by  two  persons :  ^  one 
an  aged  man,  thin  and  attenuated,  worn,  and  of 
an  anxious  nervous  aspect ;  his  linen  is  of  the 
finest  texture,  and  he  is  lying  upon  a  couch  of 
the  most  glowing  velvet,  whose  bright  colour 
renders  his  extreme  palor  the  more  apparent; 
there  is  much  dignity  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  but  there  is  also  much  discontent 
united  to  much  severity ;  he  is  one  rather  to 
respect  than  love,  and  perhaps  to  dread  more 
than  either*  He  looks  a  stern  proud  man  ;  but 
occasional  flashes  of  bis  bright  grey  eye  speak 
of  a  wild  enthusiaam,  so  earnest*  so  deeply 
seated,  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  the  predomi- 
nant principle  of  his  highly  endowed,  but 
always  excited  mind. 

Beside  him  sits  the  young  and  beautiful 
Rosalind  —  beautiful  notwithstanding  the  al- 
most deadly  paleness  that  overspreads  her 
cheek.  There,  enveloped  in  the  massy  folds 
of  thick  silken  drapery,  the  pearls  of  her 
gorget  not  more  white  than  the  small  shining 
teeth  left  almost    bare  by  the  parting  of  her 
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fall    but    pallid    lips ^- there    she    sits:    and 
there»  upon  that  splendid  couch,  within  those 
tapestried    walk^     reclining    on    the    richest 
cushions,    lay  The  Ol'tijlw   of  the  New  Vo- 
rest ;  —  not   the    petitioner  for    sanctuairy  at 
St.  MaryX  —  not    the  living   tenant    of   the 
charnel-house,  —  not   the  banned   and  blight- 
ed   outcast    from    the    laws   and    immuniti^ 
of  society, — but  the  &vouritc  of  the  King! 
Did   we  say,   he   was  not   now  banned  —  he 
was    not    now    blighted?     We    were   wrong: 
the    ban    could    be   removed,    the    breath   of 
royalty  could  dissolve  that  into  thin  air ;  but 
the  blight  ?  —  woe !  woe    to    the  blight  tbsl 
withers  up  the  heart,  and  bums  its  finer  feel- 
ings even  as  fire  consumes  stubble  J 

The  Outlaw^s  countenance  expressed  neither 
quiet  nor  triumph ;  its  character  was  still  the 
same;  circumstancen  had  chaiiged:  the  King^- 
the  Protestant  King  reigned; — and  not  only  so, 
but  he  had  fully  recognised  the  vast  and  ii0* 
portant  services  which  the  enthusiast  had  r^- 
dered  to  his  cause,  and  was  grateful  for  tb«a  • 
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but  he  was  either  too  humane  or  too  politic  to 
deem  his  speculations  for  the  future  aught  but 
wild  and  unnatural  dreamings.  Wiliam  had 
no  intention  of  conmieDcing  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Catholics,  nor  did  he 
regard  them  in  a  dangerous  light ;  his  clear 
and  powerful  tnind  saw  distinctly  that  their 
reign  was  over^  and  their  religiuni  in  a  political 
sense,  dead  for  ever  to  England  ;  he  was  no 
crusader,  nor  was  he  blood-thirsty,  nor  did  he 
exactly  believe  that  the  followers  of  Papistry 
were  without  the  pale  of  salvation :  upon  this 
point  he  had  not  quite  settled  his  opinion, 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  trouble  himself  much  on 
the  subject.  With  this  temperate,  yet  rigid 
spirit*  the  fanatics  could  not  imagine  WiUiam 
the  true-hearted  prince  they  had  looked  for  : 
the  fact  was,  they  thirsted  for  blood,  although 
they  argued  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
they  only  demanded  justice ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  William's 
administration,  that,  despite  contending  fac- 
tions, he  managed  to  prevent  excess  during  the 
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early  period  of  his  rtign,  and  subdued,  or  at 
leasti  kept  within  bounds,  the  implacable  spirit 
of  hatred,  during  the  whole  of  his  compara- 
tively tranquil  and  prosperous  dominion. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  mysterious  person 
of  our  tale  still  looked,  when  in  the  enjoynaent 
of  every  luxury,  as  discontented  as  when  he 
shared  the  wild  deers^  lair^  and  bunted  the 
forest  for  roots  and  acorns :  his  mind  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  external  advantages; 
the  one  great  passion  of  his  soul  was  still 
unsatisfied. 
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The  godlike  maid  awhile  all  iilent  stood, 
And  down  to  ih*  earth  let  fall  her  humble  eyes; 
While  modest  thoughts  shot  yp  the  flaming  blood, 
Which  &r'd  her  scarlet  cheek  with  rosy  dyes ; 
But  soon^  to  quench  tlie  heat,  that  lordly  reigrts^ 
From  her  fair  eye  a  shower  of  crystal  rains. 
•  «  •  • 

At  length,  a  little  Ufling  up  her  eyes, 
A  renting  sigh  way  for  her  sorrow  brake. 
Which  from  her  heart  *gan  in  her  fece  to  rise ; 
And  first  io  th*  eye,  then  in  the  Up,  thus  spake. 

pHfNEAS  FlETCUER* 

I  CAN  only  repeat  what  I  have  told  you> 
maiden,^  said  the  hero  of  our  story,  as  he 
looked  mournfully  into  the  face  of  Rosalind  ; 
*'  I  know  you  cannot  be  the  infant  upon  whom 
I  left  a  mark  imprinted  by  ray  own  hands; — it 
was  a  rose,  traced  out  in  sportiveness — I  could 
be  sportive  once^ — as  emblematic  of  your  name— 
stam|)ed  in  the  skin;  an  art  I  learned  in  India,'^ 
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"  Impossibkl'' 

"  Or  have  been  rubbed  out?'^ 

**  Impossible !  Besides,'^  he  continued,  "  tfie" 
eyes,  the  hair,  the  general  aspect^- so  differ- 
ent from  either  of  your  supposed  parents.  Your 
mother  was  so  dark,  so  eagle-eyed—^—*' 

**  All  that  might  be ;  but  the  sad  mark,  are 
you  quite  sure  'tis  gone  ?^ 

'^  Lady,  the  slightest  touch  stains  the  petak 
of  the  lily  ;  there  is  no  blemish  on  your  skia*^ 

Rosalind  burst  into  tears* 

'*  I  have  long  desired  to  see  you,  sir,^  she 
said,  after  regaining  her  composure,  *'  but  my 
uncle,  for  some  time,  would  not  let  me  eoinc, 
because  of  your  sore  hurt ;  and  when  he  gav€ 
consent  that  I  should  visit  you,  which  he  di^ 
yesternight,  it  was  with  an  injunction  ibat  I 
should  read  or  sing  to  you,  to  cheer  your  heavi- 
ness of  spirit.  I  have  done  neither.  I  have 
been  selfish ;  only  thought  of  self^  when  1 
riwuld  have  thought  of  you^  dear  sir,  and  ot  tbf 
means  to  wile  away  your  sadness.  Bo  sad  it 
must  be  for  you  to  have  been  thus  exiled  frooi 
the  court,  where  all  long  for  your  presence.'' 
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The  Outlaw  smiled  bitterly,  but  Rosalind  did 
not  note  it.  She  sat  pondering  over  her  inyste* 
nous  destiny.  Suddenly  a  bright  flash  passed 
over  her  cheek,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes ;  and 
recurring  to  a  feeling  we  have  often  noted  aa 
predominant  in  her  roind — 

**  Perhaps,""  she  exclaimed^  "  I  may  be  ho* 
nourably  bom.  1  may  not  be  compelled  to 
blush  when  my  father's  name  is  named,  or 
shrink  at  the  sound  of  the  dear  word  mother — a 
sound  to  one,  such  as  I  have  thought  my»eli',  so 
rarely  uttered.     I  may-    ■  ^ 

"  Do  not  argtie  thus,^  said  the  Outlaw,  in- 
terrupting hen  *'  Do  not  argue  thus.  What 
honourable  parent*  would  desert  their  child  ?^ 

Poor  Rosa's  hopes  again  fell ;  joy  departed 
from  her  ^nc  features  as  sunshine  from  a  fait 
landscape. 

^*  I  have  spoVen,  or  rather  hinted,  to  my 
uncle  my  doubts  upon  this  subject,  but  1m 
laughs  at  my  oonjectures ;  and,  to  confers  my 
Wiakness^  I  was  gratified  by  his  incredulity*"' 

**  But  your  nurse  ?'* 

**  I  could  gain  nothing  from  her ;  when,  after 
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my  only  interview  with  you,  I  questioned  her 

[  agaia  and  again,  she  would  either  answer  me  in 

such  a  sort  that  I  could  not  speair  until  her  hu- 

mour  changed,  or  else  she  would  continue  silent 

as  the  grave.     Once,  and  once  onIy»  wearied  by 

my  importunities  she  said,  that  I  should  know 

I  all  some  time  or  other :   while  at  the  Tower,  we 

I  liardly  ever  met ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 

the   Revolution   she  disappeared   with    Major 

Kaymondy  who  was  badly  hurt  in  saving  James 

from   injury  in    the   Palace  Yard,       She 

much   bound   by    the   ties  of  Irish    fealty 

Major  Raymond,  with  whose  family  she  livi 

for  many  years,"" 

*•  And  so  she  followed  the  soldier.Papist  ?  I 
remember  those  Raymonds  well,  when  I  was  in 
Irekndj — high,  cold,  blood-thirsty  Cathdici. 
Know  you  where  he  is  ?" 

RosaHnd  did  not  know,  and  if  she  had  known, 

she  would  not  have  told,  for  she  rightly  thought 

that  the  bitterness  and  persecution  with  which 

the  party  in  power  sought  to  visit  the  sins  d 

'  those  whose  sun   had  set,    would  be  exercid^d 

>ttgainst  him* 
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"  She  inu&t  be  found,**  persisted  the  Out- 
law; "and  if  she  cannot  be  made  to  confess  by 
fair  meaos,  th^re  arc  ways  to  compel  confession*'* 

Rosalind  shuddered. 

"  She  was  a  kind  and  tender  nurse  to  me  in 
infancy  and  has  been  ever  since ;  so  faithful  and 
so  true."" 

**  So  false,  you  mean,  young  girl !  So  false,'* 
like  all  her  people  !  Has  not  her  whole  life  been 
one  continued  lie  ?  a  gross  palpable  falsehood? 
they  are  all  liars,  and  will  have  their  portion 
hereafter  in  the  lake  that  burns  with  everlast- 
ing fire  " 

**  Now  God  forbid  !"  said  Rosalind,  meekly, 
**and  God  forgive  her;  for  I,  whom  she  has 
sinned  against,  do  so,  and  that  right  heartily.'*' 

**  But  Justice  will  have  sacrifice,"  replied  thi 
enthusiast :  **  pale  boys  and  puling  girls  prate 
about  mercy  in  the  mere  drowning  of  a  puppy- 
dog*  You  cannot  strangle  a  vile  rat,  or  twist 
the  necks  of  the  curs'd  vulture's  brood,  but 
they  cry — mercy  f  You  should  have  more 
strength  of  purpose.      Think  you    not    that 
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amcyDgst  the  Philistines  which  Samson  slew, 
there  were  both  women  and  their  babes  who 
knew  not  sin  ?  Peace,  I  say  !  T  tell  you  again 
that  Justice  will  have  sacrifice,  He  sits  irpon 
the  whirlwind  and  carries  the  thunderbolt  in 
His  right  hand ;  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  at 
His  feet,  scattered  like  dust  beneath  His  steps  t 
they  are  but  little  in  the  balance^  yet  will  He 
render  its  allotment  unto  each,  *  Vengeance  U 
tnine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  V  '*' 

It  was  on  Rosalind's  lip  to  reply  that  the 
text  continued,  "  If  thine  eneray  hunger,  feed  - 
him  ;^  but  she  felt  that  gentle  and  becoming  dif- 
fidence, which  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  woman.  She  remained  silent,  but  her  agi- 
tated feelings  could  not  long  be  restrained; 
she  obh*ged  the  singular  being  again  to  repeat 
the  facts  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
was  not  Sir  Everard's  niece,  and  then,  claipiilg 
her  hands  in  agony,  she  exclaimedi 

**  Oh  that  I  could  but  know  who  I  reallv 
am  I  My  uncle,  my  kind  uncle  Sydney  f  hav^ 
I  been  an  impostor,  a  counterfeit,  living  upon 
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his  bouiityj  without  having  even  the  slender 
dmm  I  thought  ihat  I  possessed*  How  shall  I 
tell  him  I  —  how  communicate  that  I  am  not  of 
his  blood ;  not  his  niece,  his  own  Rosalind  — 
but  a  cheat^ — a  vile  impostor  t  Sir,  sir,  my  heart 
ii$  breakiugy  I  cannot  support  this  suspense.  I 
will  find  Alice,  and  appeal  to  her  for  the  truth. 
I  am  sure  ^he  will  not  sec  my  misery,  for  it  is 
now  past  all  enduring  ;  and  the  proud  Lady 
Sydney,  who  so  often  insulted  my  dependence, 
how  will  the  triumph  when  she  finds  that  I  am 
indeed  the  cheat  she  would  have  had  Sir  Eve- 
rard  think  me,  before  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word  T 

"  Poor  child !  poor  child  !^  repeated  the 
old  man,  kindly.  "  Poor,  poor  child  !  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  strong  are  the  heart  s  first 
struggles  under  sorrow  ;  how  it  battles  with 
distress,  and  wars  against  despair  and  disap* 
pointment ;  how  vigorous  its  efforts  to  combat 
and  overcome ;  but  sorrow  is  the  strongest,  ay, 
young  maid,  sorrow  is  the  strongest, — it  is 
drawn  into  the  heart  by  the  first  breath  that 
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we  inliale  of  this  world'^  air*— 4l  smaUj  smaU 
seed»  but  still  it  grows,  and  grows,  and  twists, 
and   twistfii  until  it  crushes  the  poor  heart; 
and  then  —  ay,  then  we  die  !    Weep  not,  nor 
think  you  have  incurred  a  desperate  debt.     Sir 
Everard  gave  you  food,*— you  gave  him  love;— 
be  gave  you  clothes, — you  paid  their  coi&t  in 
duty  ; — he  granted  you  a  home^^-^aiid  God  pro- 
vides that  for  the  small  bird  and  the  butterflies 
that  dwell  among  his  trees  and  flowers — aQf) 
for  that  home  you  gave  him  gratitude.     You 
paid  him  as  Christians  pay  their  God — they  give 
Mm  gratitude,  duty,  love, —  such  did  you  give 
Sir  Everard,     1  envy,  I  almost  envy  my  old 
friend  such  interest  in  your  heart  •— *  for  it  is 
guileless  and  young,  fiUl  of  good  thoughts  and 
holy  aspirations^ — afresh,  pure  heart.     Let  it 
beware  of  two  temptations^ — perils  to  men  md 
women — ^love  and  ambition/* 

Rosalind  sighed,  and  Rosalind  smiled :  what 
the  sigh  was  for,  we  leave  our  lady*re«d^ 
lo  divine;  the  smile  was  such  an  one  as  imii* 
rates  a  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  peril  exist- 
ing without  our  knowledge:   the  Outlaw  had 
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read  humaii  nature  frecjuently,  and  read  it  well; 
albeit,  like  all  who  read  it  much,  he  liked  less 
the  volume  itself  than  the  extracts  that  are 
made  from  it* 

"  How  shall  I  tell  Sir  Ei?erard  ?  How  can  I 
assure  him  of  the  positive  fact  that  I  am  not 
his  niece  ?"*' 

**  I  will  do  it  for  you  ;  and  yoa  may  depend 
on  his  zeal  and  care  to  solve  the  mystery  that 
hangs  oVr  your  birth.  Is  there  any  one  else 
you  would  wi&h  to  make  acquainted  with  the 
cireum  stance  ?^ 

i^*f  I  have  no  right  to  conceal  anything,  but — 
no  sir, — ^no--^let  the  truth  be  told  ;  it  shames 
me  not,  for  I  was  innocent  of  the  imposture.'^ 

**  Suppose  you  should  turn  out  to  be  a  chOd 
of  her  own,  that  she  had  palmed  upon  Sir  Eve- 
rard  as  substitute  for  the  true  Rosalind  P"^ 

The  maiden  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and 
she  repeated  the  sentence,  **  the  true  Rosalind  T 
My  very  name  is  not  my  own  !  I  have  not 
been  ambitious,  sir,  but  fear  me  I  have  been  too 
proud  !  — Perhaps  I  am  a  peasant^s  daughter; 
and  if  so,  it  is  better  than  to  be  base-born,*'' 
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**  Ay,  pride  I  pride  r  Kililoquized  the  Out- 
tew ;  'Mt  is  the  sin  that  made  angds  fall  and 
devils  triumpli  r 

When  RosaUnd  was  about  to  return  home^ 
she  thanketl  her  host  for  all  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  her  strange  destinvy  and  apologised 
for  the  trouble  she  had  caused ;  promising  the 
iext  time  they  met  to  fulBl  Sir  Everard's  di- 
rections, and  talk  and  sing  to  cheer  his  lood- 
liness. 

She  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  Sir  Eve- 
rard*s»  when  that  worthy  man  set  forth  on 
his  accustomed  visit  to  his  friend*  There 
are  few  things  in  the  annals  of  frieodship 
more  extraordinary  than  that  which  existed 
between  these  two  most  dissimilar  men.  Op- 
posed to  each  other  aa  they  certainly  were 
in  all  the  feelings  and  tastes  which  fona 
the  link  of  souls,  and  bind  he^irt  to  heart  — 
the  calm,  unpolitical,  gentle  8ir  Everard,  aod 
his  wild,  caballing,  fierce  friend  }  the  extreme 
quiet  of  the  one,  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  feverish    restlessness  of  the   other,-— and 
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y^t,  they  were  positive  brothers  in  love,  — * 
Sir  Everard's  affection  for  his  son  had  he^n  in- 
creased sevenfold  by  thi?  attention  which  Basil 
had  paid  the  Outlaw  on  that  fearful  night,  the 
deeds  of  which  were  never  effaced  from  the 
young  man's  memory. 

The  astonishment  of  the  baronet  when  he 
heard  what  RoEalind  wished,  yet  dreaded, 
should  be  commutiicatcd  to  him,  can  hardly  be 
imagined :  his  grief  was  so  heart-felt  and  so 
distressing — for  the  sorrows  of  the  gentle  have 
a  fearful  reality  about  them,  which  violence 
cannot  express*  Rosalind  not  his  brother's 
child  I  Rosalind  not  his  niece !  Couhl  it  be 
credited?  —  was  it  possible?  Bitter  were  his 
invectives  against  Alice;  and  then,  with  the 
same  breath,  he  blessed  her  for  having  brought 
so  great  a  treasure  into  his  family.  What 
would  he  not  give  tliat  she  was  his  bro^ 
therms  child!  Then  came  the  darling  hope, 
he  had  not  dared  before  to  think  iipoA — 
and  he  as  quickly  gave  it  words:  —  She  was 
no  relative ;    no  Sydney  blood  flowed   in    her 
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veins  to  ban  their  name,  their  unpolluted 
name.  She  was  not  a  Sydney,  but  she  might  6c 
one,  Basil,  he  well  knew,  loved  her ;  but  the 
small  couplet,  the  rude  rhyme, — it  might  bt 
framed  in  sport,  it  might  be  framed  in  malice^^ 
had  often  shrouded  the  fair  object  of  liis  heart's 
desire  —  and  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  aTo* 
that  affection  to  himself*  What  matter  who 
she  was,  so  she  was  not  a  Sydney ! 

Rapid  were  the  baronet's  thoughts  and  words, 
and  rapidly  did  they  urge  on  each  other''s  speed. 
It  is  as  refreshing  as  a  mountain-breeze,  io  this 
world  of  coldness  and  calculation  to  meet  a  man 
whose  words  are  as  the  mirror  of  hia  soul's 
thoughts,  who  speaks  as  quickly  as  he  thinks 
and  thinks  so  well  and  kindly  that  he  is  sure  to 
be  beloved  for  the  sweet  truths  he  utters.  Hot , 
to  find  Alice  was  Sir  Everard's  chiefest 
and  greatest  difficulty.  Had  William  been 
forgiving  as  a  saint,  he  could  not  have  shown 
favour  or  mercy  to  Major  Raymond,  whO) 
bruited  his  attachment  to  James  by  words  and 
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de^ds;  and  the  brave  daring  that  had  put  his  life 
in  jeopardy  was  sufficient  testimony  of  his  sini' 
cerity.  It  was  universally  believed  that  Cuth* 
bert  hatl,  ill  as  he  continued,  gone  to  Irelatid 
to  assist  in  the  organization  of  troops  to  fight 
against  the  Williamites ;  and  Alice  had  disap- 
peared  with  him.  Many  of  as  humble  rank 
as  the  poor  Irish  nurse  had  fiiUen  victims  to 
the  popular  phrensy  that  excited  the  mob 
against  the  Catholics ;  and  Margaret  Raymond 
failed  not  to  insinuate  that  Alice  had  consulted 
her  own  safety  as  much  as  her  affection  for  the 
»on  of  her  old  chieftain  by  following  him  away 
from  the  field  of  danger*  '^ 

Sir  Everard  arrived  at  home  with  a  heart 
more  full  of  the  spirit  of  joy  than  it  had  been 
for  months.     It  never  entered  into  his  calcula^' 
tion  that  the  whole  mystery  might  be  a  crea- ' 
lion  of  his  wild  friend's  brain.     One,  and  only 
one  idea  had  obtained  possession  of  his  miDdk'' 
ITnder  the  portico  of  his  own  dwelling  he  eri4M 
cotintered  Basil,  who  had  quickly  retumeti  from 
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hi  $  visit  to  his  quarters ;  passiDg  his  arm  affec- 
tioDately  within  his  sonX  he  led  him  to  the 
library,  where  the  priest  was  comfortably  seated 
in  a  high*backed  chair,  turning  over  the  leafei 
of  one  of  his  favourite  books.  This  aparttneot 
was  very  different  from  Sir  Everard's  sauctuni 
at  the  Pleasance ;  nevertheless,  it  bore  marks 
of  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  His  genius  had 
taken  a  wider  range  since  his  facilities  of  ex- 
tending his  collection  had  increased;  Basil 
stumbled  against  sundry  skins  and  prepar*- 
tions,  dried  monkeys  and  featherless  ostriches; 
and,  as  he  took  the  seat  his  father  assigned  him, 
fell  against  a  mummy,  which  in  its  turn  f^ 
on  the  peace-loving  priest,  and  bestowed  a  dm? 
portion  of  dust  and  cobwebs  upon  his  widU 
brushed  colonrtd  vestment 

**  I  really  wish,  sir,'^  said  Basil,  **  I  really 
wish,  dear  sir,  that  you  would  not  sttiff  up 
this  place  with  so  many  disagreeable  and 
ugly  things.  Why,  Father  Frank," — the 
priest,  who  was  brushing  his  coat  most  in- 
dustriously,  lifted  up  his  finger  in    the  atti- 
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tude  of  admonition.  **  Well,  Master  Francis, 
then,^  continued  Basil,  "  Master  Francises 
new  drab  suit  is  almost  spoiled  by  tbe  dust ; 
and  indeed,  father,  I  have  no  time  now  to 
listen  to  —'' 

**  To  what,  Basil  ?" 

**  Why,  to  any  lectures  about  these  things,''*' 
continued  the  ungracious  son,  kicking  the  skin 
of  a  shark,  that  lay  at  his  feet,  with  great  dis- 
dain against  a  tailless  lynx.  "  I  have  so 
iiiueh  to  do — so  much  to  see  to.  There  is  now 
no  doubt  in  the  world  of  WiDiam  in  person 
commanding  an  expedition  against  the  rebel- 
lious Irish ;  and  in  that  he  must  employ  more 
than  his  Dutch  troops,** 

"  Basil,  thou  art  an  ill-conditioned  boy,'* 
replied  Sir  Everard  mildly  ;  **  a  sad  youth. 
And  concerning  the  mummy,  it  is  a  rare  and 
valuable—*' 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  sure  it  is  everything 
that  you  could  wish,  and  I  am  delighted  at 
having  obtained  it  for  you;  but  now  I  must 
really  go*"*' 
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**  Stay:  you  mUtake  as  to  tbe  mummj;  it 

is  not  exactly  — ^^ 

"  Then  I  will  get  you  another;  half  a 
I  dare  say,  sir/  interrupted  tbe  im 
soldier;  ^*  but  I  cannot  stay  now  —  I 
really  go.^ 

"  Half  a  dozen  t'"  ejaculated   the  deH, 
naturalist,  who  had  been  gradually  creeptn/^  oo 
to  the  sin  of  antiquarianism ;  **  six  !  six 
ones — perfect  ?     You  did  not  saj  quite  perfi 
Basil  ?      You  were  overreaclied  in   that  ouc 
it  has  no  nose*"^ 

**  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  sir,  but  go  I  rou 
I   could   not   stay   another    moment    for    the 
world ;  even   now  those  cursed — (I  beg  jour 
pardon,  sir,  for  swearing)  those  Dutch  squ 
like  officers^    tobacco-eating,    brandy- dri 
vulgarians,   are   like  a  parcel   of"  watch- 
about  the  King,  reporting  tlie  deeds^  words, 
and  looks  of  every  officer  who  has  good  Kdj 
lish  blood  in  his  veins.     I  could  not  stay 
ther  instant  for  a  score  of  mummies.'' 

"  Very  well !  Basil,"  said  Sir  Everard^  in 
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usual  quiet  manner,  as  Basil  reached  the  door. 
"  Very  well,  Basil  I  I  only  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about  Rosalind  ;  but  some  other  time  per- 
haps vrill  do  as  weU.^ 

"  About  Rosalind  ?"  repeated  Basil,  with* 
drawing  his  hand  from  the  door,  and  advan- 
cing to  his  father.  "Oh,  sir!  that  is  another 
matter  altogether.  I  can  hear  anything  you 
have  to  say  about  her.^ 

**  Yini  cannot  stay  another  moment,  for 
the  world,  you  know,'"  persisted  Sir  Everard. 
whose  unusual  excitement  of  spirits  betrayed 
him  into  something  approaching  badinage. 

'^  Oh,  sir  \  but  anything  relative  to  my 
cousin  r 

"  But  the  squab-like  Dutch  officers,"^  said  his 
£atber,  '*  may  take  advantage  of  your  absence.*^ 
-  **  Leave  me  to  manage  them*  Here,  now," 
and  the  young  colonel  seated  hini«self  very 
calmly  in  the  seat  his  father  had  bo  kindly 
placed  for  him  when  they  first  entered — **hcre, 
now,  sir,  will  I  wait  quietly  until  you  have  said 
what  you  intended/* 
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"  I  fear  it  will  inconvenience  yoti: 
Roialind's   future    eettlewent  in  life  miy 
be   more  interesting  to    you   tlian   a 
mumniies.'^ 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  t  my  dear  father,  iov$ 
chide  me  so  severely  for  a  little  iinpiticiM^ 
Rosalind's  future  fiettlement !  What  can  jm 
mean  F" 

"  Another  page  in  the  hearths  book,"  mi  * 
Everard.  "  We  curb,  and  bridle  Time,  ton* 
our  own  desires;  but  we  suffer  him  to  gallop 
off  with  the  Iwurs  of  our  friends,^ 

Basil  bit  his  lip;   and    then    looked  up 
anxiously  in  his  father's  facse  that  the  ap| 
was  unanswerable,  except  by   the  infonmUvo 
which  Basil  longed  not  more  to  hear  than  hi§ 
father  to  communicate. 

Two  or  three  times  the  baronet  clear^ 
voice,  and  began  unconnected  scnecnces  ns 
his  affection  for  Rosa,  his  gratitude  for  her  obe- 
dience, his  trust  in  her  virtues,  his  adminoiofl 
of  her  character :  he  reverted  to  her  atteolioii 
to  him  in  prison,  her  duty,  her  gimtleness 
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lents;  even  her  beauty  was  eulogized  in 
!rms  of  admiratioD  and  tendeniess* 
^VShe  has  oever  given  me  a  maraent's  un- 
easiness —  never  cost  me  a  doubt,  a  fear,  a 
sigh,  or  a  tear,  except,  indeed,  such  tears  as 
love  !^nds  gushing  from  the  heart  when  it  is 
aH  too  full  for  words  I  even  you,  Basil»  will  not 
be  angry  with  me  for  the  confession  that  I 
rested  more  upon  the  idea  that  Rosalind  would 
be  the  prop  and  companion  of  my  very  old  age, 
than  I  did  upon  the  hope  that  circumstances 
would  permit  my  son  to  be  always  with  mc.^ 

The  old  man  paused,  and  Basil  trembled 
with  an  undefined  dread  that  his  father's  pre- 
face was  to  be  fallowed  by  some  announcement 
which  would  chill  his  very  soul. 

**  This  ho[>e,''  continued  Sir  Everard,  after 
gulping  down  a  glass  of  water  that  stood  near 
im  on  the  table,  'Ms  now  past     Rosalind  is 
not  my  brother's  child  r 

"  Not  I^'  echoed  the  astonished  priest.  **  Who, 
then,  is  she  ?"" 

Sir  Everard  could  not  tell ;  he  would  have 
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given,  gladly  given^  half  his  wealth  Co  know : 
he  related  distinctly  all   the  Outlaw    had  t  ^ 
him,  and  once  telling  the  tale  hardly  fAU^^ 
Basil's  curiosity. 

'*  I  thought  with  pain  yesterday,  my  ^>r 
said  the  kind  father,  *Mhat  I  perceived  on  >'our 
part  an  attachment  to  this  dear  girl,  whicsh  cir- 
cumstances would  have  obliged  me  to  represi^ 
I  would  rather  see  the  headatone  placed  upoo 
your  grave,  than  see  you  wedded  to  a  cousin. 
You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  reason  ;  but  now—* 

Basil  sei/,ed  his  fathered  hand,  and  pretmed  it 
to  his  lips  without  a  word. 

"  We  must  find  this  nurse  forthwith,  far, 
after  all,  her  testimony  is  absolutely  necenaryr 
said  the  priest ;  **  and,  having  found  her,  I  tbiak  J 
1  could  find  means  to  force  open  confeftsino  cm 
a  point  which  so  deeply  interests  us  all.^ 

"  But,  Father  Frank,  you  must  have  kiiowQ 
this,*^  said  Basil ;  *Mt  could  not  have  been  eon- 
cealed  from  you/'' 

**  Private  confession  is  a  sacred  tleposit,  luver 
divulged — never  violated  ;  but  I  can  assure  son 
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that  I  did  not  know :  and  whenever  I  pressed 
Alice  on  the  subject  of  confession*  which  I  did 
frequently,  she  told  me  she  feared  to  make, 
what  in  the  expressive  language  of  her  country 
&he  called  ^'  a  clean  breast,^''  because  she  had 
one  sin  to  tell,  that  she  should  carry  with  her 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave;  and  tell  it  only  when 
the  paitia  of  death  were  on  her,  to  save  her 
soul  from  everlasting  fire.  This,  doubtless^  was 
the  cause  of  her  avoiding  the  sacraments  of  it 
religion  to  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
she  is  sincerely  and  perfectly  devoted."^ 

"  But  Rosalind — may  I  seek  her,  and  say — "^ 
exclaimed  Basil. 

**  Say  —that  I  will  be  a  father  to  her,""  in- 
terrupted Sir  Everard*  '*  Sure  I  am  there  is 
no  churFs  blood  in  her  veins.  I  will  indeed  be 
to  her  a  father ;  and  you  may  be  a  brother^  if  it 
please  you— that  I  leave  unto  your  wisdom  V^ 

Wisdom,  indeed  !  —  a  lover's  wisdom  \  — 
What  could  Sir  Everard  be  thinking  of  when 
he  frained  so  silly  a  sentence !  one  might  (with 
a  difference)  as   well    talk   of  the  wisdom  of 
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foob,  the  piety  of  simiers,  the  honesty  of  Uw. 
yers,  the  bravery  of  cowards,  the  patriorism  at 
reformers  or  the  unblemished  honour  vt  A 
courtier.  Wisdom  of  lovers !  Alack  !  thfv 
have  none,  good  sir;  they  act  id  a  minute,  and 
gain  wisdom  in  years.  Cupid^s  arrows  weft 
never  yet  tipped  with  wisdont ; — they  are  inflit 
frequently  steeped  in  the  waters  of  repast- 
ance. 

Colonel  Sydney's  heart  had  been  Uiken  bi 
storm  ;  but  it  had  been  kept  by  the  virtuct  ^ 
modesty  and  discretion  of  his  heart's  mJatifR 
He  admired  the  beauty  of  the  case,  but  be  chts 
rished  the  diamond  it  contained ;  and  it  needed 
not  anottier  word  to  send  him  flying  from  the 
library  to  the  door  of  Rosalindas  chamber.  He 
knocked — there  was  no  answer  i  again — still  all 
was  silent*  As  he  turned  from  the  door,  he 
did  not  observe  that  a  female  servant  wia 
standing  weeping  on  the  staircase. 

He  flew  to  the  little  apartment  she  used  lo 
call  her  own:  the  harpsichord  was  open,  and 
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some  duets  were  scattered  upon  it  which  he 
had  heard  Margaret  and  her  singing  together 
that  morning.  Margaret's  drawings  (and  she 
excelled  in  that  accoinpliahment)  were  scat- 
tered over  the  table ;  and  a  handkerchief  he 
had  seen  Rosalind  embroidering  was  on  the 
ground.  He  knew  not  why»  but  despite  his 
haste  he  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  and  hastened 
through  the  suite  of  rooms  where  they  received 
company :  —  still  there  was  no  Rosalind  ;  and 
aft  he  «gam  crossed  the  ball,  to  tell  his  fa* 
iher  he  coidd  not  find  her,  the  weeping  servant 
arrested  his  progress  by  saying — 

"  My  young  lady  is  gone^  sir,^ 

*'  Gone  !  —  who  is  gone  ?" 

"  Mistress  Rosalindy  sir." 

"  You  are  mad  V  exclaimed  Basil,  turning 
deadly  pale,  and  leaning  against  a  pedestal  for 
support, — **  you  are  mad  T 

"  I  am  Mary  Kahal,  the  poor  Irish  girl  that 
Mistress  Rosalind  was  so  good  to,^  said  the 
poor  creature,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
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break  ;<*-^^  find  all  the  servants  know  as  well  as 
1  du  tlml  Mistress  Kosalind  is  gone,  and  Mb* 
tre«s  Margaret  knows  it  too."^ 

As  soon  as  Ba^il  could  speak,  be  made 
lather  understand  that  Rosalind  was  not  in 
house;  and  Margaret  Raymond  waa  eiiiraiie«l 
to  come  to  the  library  and  explain  what  had 
occurred*  At  £rst|  she  requested  to  be  tx- 
cused — she  was  ill^  agitated,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  presence  of  any  one.  The  servants  couU 
only  say,  that  soon  after  Rosalind  bad  gone 
out,  Alice  Murrough  made  her  appearance 
among  them,  and  demanded  to  see  MJstrtai 
Margaret^  as  Mistress  Rosalind  was  out ;  thai 
Alice  remained  shut  up  with  her  for  some  ttme, 
and  during  that  period  tliey  had  heard  th 
voices  loud  and  fierce;  that  on  Rosalind's  ret 
she  also  went  to  Margaret^s  room,  and  reixiaii 
ed  but  a  short  time,  when  the  bell  was  rung, 
and  the  servant  who  answered  it  told  to  pack 
up  a  portion  of  Mistress  Rosalindas  wardrobe, 
under  Alice^s  directions.  During  that  lime 
Rosalinda  they  said^  was  writingi  and  what  she 
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wrote  she  gave  to  Margaret :  that  then  a  hack- 
ney was  sent  for,  and  Alice  and  Rosalind  en- 
tered together,  and  the  cq^ch  drove  off;  but 
Huch  was  the  agitation  of  the  servants,  so  great 
was  their  commotion,  that  they  could  neither 
tell  the  number  of  the  coach,  nor  where  it  had 
been  ordered  to  drive  to. 

Immediately  Sir  Everard  went  himself  to 
Margaret,  and  desired  elte  would  give  the  letter 
which  the  servants  asserted  she  had  received 
from  Rusalind. 

She  requested  Sir  Kverard  to  spare  her  till 
the  morning,  or  at  least  for  an  hour  or  two, 
promiiing,  that  when  the  shock  her  feelings 
had  experienced  permitted  her  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  she  would  tell  all  she  knew ;  but  de- 
nied most  positively  that  she  had  received  any 
letter  from  Rosalind. 

This  was  a  state  of  suspense  too  agonizing  to 
be  endured;  and  Basil  entreated  the  priest  to 
command  Margaret  to  meet  them,  and  unravel 
what  she  ooutd  of  the  mystery. 

*^  I  do  not  think  the  young  lady  cares  much 
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for  the  commands  of  our  holy  church,'^  said  the 
priest ;  "  but  I  will  do  as  you  desire***  ■ 

In  a  little  time  he  returned^  accompanied  bi? 
Margaret,  who  appeared  to  have  regained  Her 
self-possession,  although    her  cheek   was  pak, 
and  her  eyes  looked  swoUen  and  heary.     Her  | 
rich  robe  of  red  satin  was  clasped  round  her 
slender  figure  by  a  golden  band  fastened  by  i 
clasp  of  the  most  brilliant  dtamondfi,   amd 
star  formed  of  the  same  glorious  jewds  glit- 
tered on  her  brow.      These  were  the  onl?  or- 
naments  she  ever  wore,  and  they  agreed  irdl 
with  the  gorgeous  style  of  her  matured  beauty.] 
When  she  entered,  she  did   not   walk   boldlf  | 
into  the  room,  as  was  her  usual  cuatomt  bat] 
sunk  into  a  recess  near  the  door;  and  as 
sat,   the  folds  of  the  rich  dark  satin  drap 
assuming  a  still  more  sombre  appearance  fttna 
the  position  of  the  lights,  while  the  diamond 
star  glittered  dazzlingly  on  her  forehead, 
to  her  the  character  of  a  young  sibyl^  about  to 
enact  a  part  in  some  mystic  sacrifice. 

"  Spare  me,  Sir  Everard  ;  spare  and  forgii 
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me,  for  I  am  innocent ;  innocent  of  any  know- 
ledge of —  of  any  pardcipatian  in  —  the  event 
whicK  I  perceive  has  caused  such  distress  to  my 
mont  kind  friends.  I  never  thought  it  would 
have  tertoinated  thus,  although  I  knew  Colonel 
Sydney  had  recorded  what  1  once  hinted  aliout 
a  Bible  that  he  saw  in  my  brother'^s  possession.^ 

8ha  paused.  The  game  she  played  was  bold, 
deepk  And  dangerous.  Her  fortunes  were  cast 
upon  a  diG ;  and  her  danger,  her  moral  desiruc* 
tion  certain!  if  she  failed, 

**  Go  on,""  said  the  priest ;  for  neither  Basil 
nor  Sir  Everard  could  speak.  They  remained 
silent,  gasping  almost  for  breath. 

"  On  her  return  this  evening  abe  told  me 
she  had  received  proof  that  she  was  not  your 
relative/  Again  Margaret  paused*  Her  eyes 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  countenances  of  those 
she  addressed.  The  lilence  was  deep  and 
heavy.  She  drew  her  breath  with  a  suffocat- 
ing effort,  and  continued: — •*  She  said  she 
could  no  longer  remain  here»  but  was  deter* 
mined  to  —  accept  the  hand  of  —  my  brother  T 
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•*  Impossible  !^'    exclaimed    Basit 
RaymoDcl  fled  three  weeks  since  P 

Margaret  had  worked  herself  up  to  the 
point  she  wished ;  and  sumnioning  all  her  cou- 
rage^  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  taking  Sir 
Everard's  hand  within  her  own,  she  raissed  it  to 
her  lipS|  respectfully  dropping  at  the  same  tiiof 
her  knee  upon  the  hassock  on  which  his  foot 
rested.  "  Forgive  nie,  sir !  I  practised  deoep- 
tion  both  towards  you  and  Colonel  Sydney  oo 
the  subject  of  Cuthbert's  departure  ;  but  1  odl 
Ood  most  solemnly  to  witness,  and  pray  UmI 
the  gates  of  heaven  may  never  open  to  nij  sor- 
rowing spirit »  if  I  had  an  idea  of  the  strong  tie  I 
subsisting  between  my  brother  and  RosaliniL 
1  knew  there  was  a  slight  affection,  an  intcf- 
changing  of  smaU  gifts,  a  brotherly  and  sisterlv 
kindness:  it  was  only  to  save  him^  to  render 
him  more  secure,  until  he  was  able  to  depart, 
that  I  joined  with  Alice  in  keeping  bis  abock 
secret.  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do  so^  as  we 
could  not  trust  any  of  his  associalea.^ 
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**  Not  trust  roe  ?*'  said  Basil, 
betray '^ 

**  Not  you;  but  it  would  have  placed  you 
in  a  most  painful  position  to  have  known  his 
hiding-place,  and  yet,  as  an  officer  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  been  obliged  to  keep  a  traitor'^s 
secret.  I  dreaded  that  the  very  air  of  heaven 
should  know  it  kissed  Am  cheek;  and  I  con- 
cealed the  fact  of  my  brother's  being  still  in 
London  from  every  human  being,  from  his 
dear  friend j — from  all  but  Rosalind  I  Alice  we 
frequently  adniittec!  secretly  into  the  house,  to 
tell  me  of  his  health  ;  but,  through  Rosalind's 
absence  this  evening,  the  servanta  saw  her 
enter,  1  little  thought, — oh  I  sirs  !  how  can  I 
confess — that  one  &o  dear  to  my  heart's  friend- 
ship should  be  so  wanting  in  right  maiden 
modesty  !  I  little  thought  that  while  we  slept 
she  wandered  forth  secretly  to  his  poor  lodging, 
night  after  night,  and  pledged  herself  his  wife/"* 
Basil  ground  his  teeth  in  convulsive  rage; 
then,  starting  from  his  seat,  be  struck  his  bead 
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violeDtly  with  his  clenched  band.  Sir  Eve- 
rard^s  agony,  though  less  violent,  was  Dot  ]m 
intense.  There  was  only  one  person  who 
seemed  unaffected  by  the  scene,  and  that  wi^ 
Father  Frank*  Never  for  a  single  nxwicfiC 
was  his  eye  withdrawn  from  Margaret ;  he 
looked  as  he  would  read  her  very  aoul«  a» 
deep,  6o  earnest  was  his  gaze. 

"  Father  r  exclaimed  Basil,  "  I  "U  not 
lieve  it ;  I  cannot  believe,  nor  can  you, 
foul  aspersion.  Your  pardon.  Mistress  Mar- 
garet; your  brow  need  not  groif  pale  at  the 
assertion.     You  may  be  yourself  deceived-*^ 

"  Colonel  Sydney,"  she  replied,  with  a  dig- 
nity that  had  so  much  of  the  purity  of  truth 
that  the  pries t^s  doubts  were  weakened ;  ^Co- 
lonel Sydney,  I  love  both  mj  brother  aod 
Rosalind  too  dearly  not  to  be  willing,  if  it 
were  possible  to  prove  her  freedom  from  the 
blasting  influence  of  hypocrisy,  to  sacrifice  aU 
that  a  maiden  honourably  can,  with  wiUfng. 
ness,  with  joy!  Cuthbert  and  myself  havt 
been  alone  all  our  lives  in  this  cold  world.     I 
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have  had  nathing  else  but  him  to  bve,  nothing 
but  hhn  to  cling  to  upon  earth ;  yet,  from 
henceforth,  I  cannot  love  him  as  I  used ;  I 
cannot  think  of  him  ^ho  taught  my  friend 
deception  such  a$  she  leartit  to  practise,  with 
any  other  feeling  than  — ^I  must  not  name  what 
K  I  so  strongly  feel  towards  one  1  was  so  proud 
to  call  my  brother*  What  am  I  now  ?  A  poor 
houseless,  friendless  creature,  thrown  upon  the 
benevolence  of  strangers ;  and  yet  —  !>ut  1 
came  not  here  to  epeak  of  my  own  griefs. 
You,  rir,  whose  paternal  care  was  o'er  her  for 

so  many  jrears " 

"  Said  you  she  left  no  letter  —  left  no  mes- 
sage— no  token  —  no  word?  nothing  to  ex- 
plain ?"  interrupted  Sir  Kverard ;  all  the  warm 
affections  of  his  nature  gushing  from  his  eyes. 
**  Oh  I  Rosalind  —  my  child,  my  more  than 
child  ! — my  heart's  first-bom;  whom  I  kived» 
dierished ;  and  who,  in  her  turot  loved  me  aa 
child  never  before  loved  father !  there  is  some 
necromancy  here,  and  for  once  1  '11  bid  the  atara 
be  read  that  I  nay  search  it  out;  the  thing 
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were  else  impossible.  No  word  to  me — no  word 
to  Basil  ?  Basils  toy  son  l"^  continued  tlie  old 
gentlematn,  looking  to  where  Basil  sat,  the  light 
of  the  fading  lamp  resting  on  his  bead»  which 
was  nearly  buried  in  his  hands.  Sir  Everard 
rottey  and  went  towards  him  ;  the  youthV  fingers 
were  twisted  in  his  long  curling  hair.  His 
father  bent  over  hini,  murmuring  such  words 
of  consolation  as  rose  to  his  lips  ;  and  the  priest, 
knowing  that  the  day  had  dawned,  opened  the 
shutters:  the  light  came  rushing  in;  and 
Margaret  covered  her  eyes,  and  again  sank  into 
the  recess  she  had  occupied  upon  first  entering 
the  library. 

Basil  returned  no  answer  to  his  father's  ca- 
resses, and  Margaret  claimed  Sir  Everard'* 
permission  to  retire.  Again  he  asked  if  there 
had  been  no  letter  for  him — no  message  of  con- 
solation or  of  hope — and  again  the  wily  maideu 
answered  **  none/'  The  old  weeping  man  bade 
"  God  bless  her/'  —  and  hid  his  face  in  tlie 
cushions  of  his  seat. 

Father  Frank  opened  the  door,  and,  as  Mar- 
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garet  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  his  polite- 
ness, he  said,  **  Gkxl  recompense  thee  through 
this  life  and  the  next,  according  to  the  truth 
thou  hast  now  spoken  !^ 

She  started — shuddered — smiled ;  and,  with- 
out another  word  or  sign,  passed  to  her  own 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Throughout  the  world,  if  it  were  sought. 

Fair  words  enough  a  man  shall  tiod  ; 
They  be  good  cheap,  they  cost  right  nought ^ 
Their  substance  is  but  only  wind ; 
But  well  to  say,  and  so  to  meao^ 
That  sweet  accord  is  seldom  seen. 

Wtatt. 

No  efforts  were  wanting  on  the  part  of  hn^i 
Sydney  to  discover  whether  Cuthbert  Rav- 
mond  had  really  gone  to  Ireland^  or  stiH 
lingered  in  the  metropolis.  Night  and  day 
his  labours  were  unceasing ;  he  had  scouts 
in  every  direction,  venturing  even  to  employ 
the  agents  of  the  new  regime  to  trace  him  to 
his  lair* 
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As  to  poor  Sir  Everard,  his  spirit  seemed 
peifectly  broken ;  he  had  do  diBposition  to  do 
anything,  or  to  go  anywhere*  He  was  sinking 
almost  into  a  atate  of  childishness,  and  hardly 
WES  at  the  pains  to  restrain  his  tears  before  his 
visiters.  The  affairs  of  life  passed  on  un^ 
heeded ;  the  Queen's  royal  present  hardly  drew 
forth  the  necessary  meed  of  thanks;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  Ralph  Bradwell  seemed  to  the  full 
in  as  much  trouble  as  his  master.  Rosalind 
had  been  the  guiding-star  of  both ;  and  both 
<«ought  in  vain  for  another* 

Brano,  deprived  of  his  moderate  exercise  and 
his  free  forest  air,  appeared  to  sympathise  in 
their  griefs,  and  moped  as  heavily  and  sadly 
as  any  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  «eeret  sym- 
pathies could  desire. 

Basil,  finding  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  declared 
that  he  would  seek  no  farther ;  that  he  had  no 
claim  upon  Mistress  Rosalind  other  than  that 
which  friendship  dictated ;  and,  as  she  had  cho- 
sen for  herself,  he  had  no  right  to  pursue  her 
any  longer.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  be 
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formed  this  resolution  only  when  all  his  e.\er- 
tioQs  to  re«K)ver  her  had  been  unavailing ;  — 
then,  but  not  till  then,  he  grew  inarvelloualy 
wise.  Basils  however,  was  no  longer  the  Basil 
he  had  been ; — no  longer  flying  from  his  soldier 
friends  to  his  father's  house,  there  to  talk,  and 
abg»  and  tarry  till  duty  again  summoned  him 
forth.  He  rushed  from  one  employment  to  ano* 
tber;  his  sorrow  was  not  that  of  piping  mdaa- 
choly^  which  sighs,  and  melts  itself  away  in 
tears;  he  fought  with  it  as  became  a  man>but  slfll 
around  his  heart  it  festered : — despite  the  night's 
carouse,  the  day's  display^  grief  sat  upoa  hii 
pillow»  and  bis  heart  was  full  of  bitter  sorrow* 
Margaret  Raymond  had  entreated  Sir  Everard 
to  permit  her  departure  the  day  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  Rosalind.  **  Whither  ?"  She  kis«W 
not,  but  she  could  not  reniain  a  burthen  thcre> 
She  would  write  to  the  Lady  Mary  Powis,  wha 
perhaps  would  afford  her  an  asylum  in  the  i^H 
oonvent  she  was  about  to  establish  at  Roucfi^ 
although  she  confessed  that  her  belief  in  Ro- 
manism had  been  much  shaken  latterly.    But 
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rfie  heeded  not  persecution ;  she  could  glory 
in  it ;  and  if  her  faith  were  changed,  she  would 
declare  it  to  the  world ;  but  till  that  was  the 
case,  she  entreated  Sir  Everard  not  to  mention 
her  doubts  either  to  Lady  Sydney  or  Father 
Frank :  the  former  it  would  pain ;  and  the 
latter  had,  she  knew,  conceived  an  aversion  to 
her  already,  suspecting  her  defalcation  upon 
that  very  point.  This  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
argument  that  would  act  the  most  powerfully 
on  the  mind  of  Sir  Everard ;  he  appreciated 
her  delicacy,  and  panted  for  her  conversion  ;  it 
gave  his  mind  something  to  dwell  upon — some 
rest,  —  and  he  began  to  think  of  Margaret  as  a 

»very  superior  and  very  beautiful  being ;  be- 
aideSf  he  could  talk  to  her  of  Rosalind.  Basil 
Iwd  suddenly  interdicted  the  mention  of  her 
iMune — Father  Frank  had  gone  down  for  a  lit- 
tle time,  be  said,  to  Sydney  Pleasance  — who 
then  had  he  to  speak  to  him  of  Rosalind  but 
Margaret ;  and  she  spoke  of  her  so  kindJy,  with 
so  much  tenderness,  and  seemed  so  much  to 
airrow  rather  than  to  condemn — palliating  her 
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Imu  indeed  her  only  siop  against  Sir  Cvctmni 
kimlly  on  the  score  of  homan  or  rather  hp 
like  frailty— that  thebaronel  almost  worshipf 
befg  while  he  blaiiied  her  misplac^  genetoii 
He  would  not  hear  of  MargaretV  witbdmvi 
her&elf  from  their  protectioti.  Xaidj  SjdiMTi 
ftaid*  had  no  ct>mpanioii,  and  whofn  cotikl  ihfi 
value  as  Margaret,  when  the  should  repaid 
the  country,  or  Lady  Sydney  visit  Lomloi 
Ther€  was  also,  at  tinies,  a  peeoliar,  a  ^leU-li 
fascination  about  Margaret,  a  sort  of  power 
which  she  commanded  attention,  that  B9& 
when  he  did  enter  his  father's  house,  felt 
Influence  without  knowing  that  it  existed* 
had  been  vainly  exerted  in  the  presence  of  c 
so  superior  in  his  estimation  ;  hut,  when  the  i 
is  set,  we  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  tDW 
Margaret  ever  avoided  the  points  that  coi 
recall  the  mefiiory  of  Rosalind  ;  the  s^ 
silence  was  set  upon  the  soug[s  they  had  su 
together,  Rosalind *t§  dress  was  blonde  and  ^ 
as  was  her  nature.  Margaret  studied  the  sc 
bre  and   magnificent.      DiamoDds,  not  peti 
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sparkled  upon  her  brow ;  and  she  touched  her 
kftrp  with  matchless  skill  to  melancholy  music, — 
the  sort  of  melancholy  that  would  soothe,  yet  wile 
the  mind  from  thought,  Basil  heard  Margaret 
admired  by  those  of  his  cxirapanions  who  visit. 
ed  his  father,  although  she  kept  them  all  at 
bay  by  the  proud  stateliness  of  her  demeanour; 
and,  when  she  spoke  to  him,  there  was  a  gentle 
pity  in  her  eye  which  forced  him  to  resolve  that 
he  would  not  appear  to  her  ns  a  poor  love-Eiick 
a  wain. 

Il  IB  strange,  but  no  less  strange  than  true, 
that  men  seem  to  look  on  faithfulness  in  love 
as  a  species  of  reproach,  of  which  they  do  not 
like  to  be  suspected :  they  deem  it  wrong  to 
cherish  fidelity  ;  and,  inntead  of  the  willow,  bear 
the  oak,  as  one  should  say,  "  See  I  what  care  I 
for  constancy  !"  Could  Basil's  heart  have  been 
read,  much  would  have  appeared  at  variance 
witli  the  bustle  of  his  manner  and  the  proud 
glancing  of  his  eye ;  much,  much  at  variance 
with  the  loud  laugh  and  gay  unfettered  car- 
riage by  which  he  sought  to  make  bis  father 
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think  that  he  felt  not.  Sometimes  he  even  de- 
ceived himself:  "'twas  but  for  a  little  time? — for 
the  heart  returned  to  its  heaviness,  even  as  a 
bird  to  itB  nest. 

Soon  after  Father  Frank^s  arrival  at  tbe 
Pleasance,  and  while  Basil  was  outwardly  hu- 
sied  in  the  warlike  preparations  that  heralded 
the  Irish  expedition  of  King  William,  the 
young  soldier  received  a  letter  from  his  nioihef* 
It  was  a  strange  mingling  of  superstil 
weakness  and  natural  strength,  and  a 
of  its  contents  will  further  illustrate  her  chi- 
racter.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  it 
continued  : — 

'*  I  cannot  believe  but  that  the  tale  of  hw 
not  being  Sir  Everard^s  niece  is  one  of  the 
mystic  nets  which  Satan  twists,  to  mislead  hii 
children  from  the  way  they  ought  to  go,  Sst 
well  knew  the  Sydney  ban,  and  trumped  «p 
the  story,  with  some  pretended  assistancet  'o 
dupe  your  too  credulous  father ;  but  tkf  ml 
was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  defornnity  expMcd. 
The  influence  of  the  planet  which  &waye<l  ht*r 
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'  passions  was  superior  to  Mercury,  who  teacheth 
knavery — ^and  bo  she  fell. 

I  **  It  is  a  year  of  falls  and  changing  dynasties. 
Great  is  the  consternation,  and  still  greater 
will  it  be ;  —  princes  and  kings  in  trouble 
and  much  danger.  The  vial  of  wrath  is  still 
pouring  out  upon  the  devoted  land.  For  you 
ihere  is  change^  ANOTHEa  change,  the  most  im- 
portant of  your  life;  though  little  did  I  count 
upon  the  great  and  desperate  apostaay  you 
have  yielded  to.  My  son  to  desert  a  fallen 
king! — but  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done! 
Princes,  I  have  heard,  are  like  to  heavenly 
bodies,  that  produce  good  or  evil  times,  and 
which  excite  much  veneration,  but  have  no 
rest.  For  the  present  ruler,  he  may  possess 
the  crooked  wisdom  of  cunning,  which  our  late 
King,  of  blessed  memory,  did  so  truly  despise  ; 
but  as  all  knowledge,  according  to  Plato,  is 
but  remembrance,  I  will  console  mysdf  by 
thinking  of  what  hai  been^  not  of  what  is,  and 
trust  to  Ood  for  w  hat  may  come :  eveB  aa  the 
diurnal  motion  keepeth  time,  so  doth  observa- 
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tion   tuiuri&h  both    wisdom   and   contempi   of 
earihly  things. 

"  Through  the  inter j>o§ilion  of  tome  un- 
known and  secret  puwer,  my  venerated  frieud, 
the  Lady  Mary  Powis,  is  to  obtain  full  com^ 
penuition  for  the  injuries  her  dwelling  sustained 
during  tlie  late  blatiphenious  and  accursed 
riots.  She  has  also  received  a  permit  to  travel 
safely  to  London,  to  adju&t  all  her  affairs;  andi 
as*  she  goes  most  secretly,  I  purpose  to  accom- 
pany  her.  My  heart  yearns  to  see  yoOj  mj 
dear  and  beloved  child.  Would  that  I  prif<d 
you  less— that  I  valued  less  my  boy,  my  onlrt 
only  one  ! — that  I  could  throw  his  image  from 
my  heart  as  readily  as  he  flings  down  tl^H 
sword  and  pennon  of  his  most  gentle  and  mcdT" 
rightful  King  i  But,  no  !  every  echo  of  my 
frame  answers  to  that  dear  word,  mother!  and 
I  would  fain  see,  and  hear,  and  look  once  more 
upon  my  child*  Once  !^-did  I  indeed  write 
once?  —  alas!  alas!  I  meant  that  ance  to  be 
eternity  i  Tell  your  father  of  my  intended 
journey.   It  could  not  have  been  him  who  inter- 
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ceded  with  the  King  for  the  poor  abbess.  Her 
piety  deserves  mueli  praise^  and  stimulates  my 
zeal :  she  wears  a  shirt  of  coarsest  horse-hair, 
Knortifiei*  her  flesh,  and  eovets  penances  and 
punishment.  She  joins  witli  me  in  love  to 
Margaret,  I  owe  your  father  thanks  for  his 
kindness  to  my  favourite,  whom  I  do  beseech 
to  choose  me  out  some  five  piled  velvet,  of  the 
brightest  black,  sufficient  to  form  an  ample 
dress,  and  everything  besides  the  mantua- 
maker  deems  necessary;  for  though  I  shall  not 
go  to  court,  yet  need  I  due  attention  to  my 
private  toilet.  The  holy  mother,  too,  desires 
a  veil  of  foreign  crape,  and  many  ells  of  costly 
cambric ;  so  that  Margaret  can  have  some  ready 
in  the  house. 

^*  And    now,   Ood  shield   you    and    protect 
you  !  prays  Youa  Motiirr-*' 


It  was  with  expressions  of  mingled  gratitude 
and  sorrow  that  Margaret  received  infonnation 
of  her  friend's  ioteoded  visit. 


It  may 
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Colonel  Sydney,^  she  said,  **  but  1  tremble  to 
meet  your  mother  and  the  abbeets,  I  think 
now  with  far  different  feelings  iiiion  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  their  churcli :  it  was  one  of 
the  advantages  1  derived  from  Rosalind,  and 
the  converse  I  have  heard  you  both  enter  upao 
at  various  times.  How  can  I  play  the  hypo- 
crite ?  how  pretend  to  feel  what  I  feel  not  ?  how 
undermine  their  happkiess»  and  shut  against 
myself  the  only  door  which  opens  to  me  an 
asylum  F^ 

Margaret  well  knew  that  one  of  the  very 
surest  ways  by  which  a  woman  can  interest  a 
man's  feelings  is  to  talk  of  her  intention  of  re- 
tiring from  the  world;  it  is  certain  to  lake  effect 
Meiij  particularly  young  ones,  consider  what  i» 
called  the  world,  and  its  associations,  as  the 
greatest  earthly  blessing.  To  be  well  thought 
of  by  the  world — to  rank  high  in  the  world— 
to  be  esteemed  by  the  world — to  make  a  nai«cf 
in  the  world^ — is,  in  all  its  various  roodificft- 
tions,  a  man^s  ambition  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave. 
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A  woman  need  ooly  talk  of  for  ever  relin- 
quishing its  attractions,  to  raise  a  general  luie 
and  cry,  and  excite  a  genuine  sentiment  of  pity, 
from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  all  her  male  ac- 
quaintances, Margaret  was  quite  aware  of  this ; 
and  certainly  played  her  cards  with  greater 
skill  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
novice.  She  seemed  to  withdraw  from  Colonel 
Sydney's  society,  evincing  at  the  same  time 
a  delicate  interest  in  his  affairs,  and  contri- 
buting to  his  tastes  and  comforts  ;  always  ready 
to  attend  to  Sir  Everard^  wishes,  and  endea- 
vouring to  soothe  and  rally  his  depressed  spirits- 
She  condoled  with  him  as  day  after  day  passed 
bringing  no  letter,  no  tidings,  of  or  from  Rosa- 
lind :  the  hour  when  the  post  letters  were  dis- 
tributed was  to  him  one  of  unmitigated  bitter- 
ness ;  hope  seemed  to  revive  in  the  morning, 
but  to  be  destroyed  ere  night ;  and  his  anxiety 
weakened  and  undermined  his  health.  More 
than  oncct  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Margaret's 
statement  occurred  to  hia  mind;  but  the  fact 
that  Rosalind  had  accompanied  Alice  from  his 
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house,  and  had  never  since  been  heard  of, 
enough  —  it  was  the  blight  that  deadened  all 
his  hopes. 

One  evening,  as  Basil  had  been  staying 
rather  longer  than  usual,  listening  to  the  tones 
of  Margaret's  harp,  talking  a  little  on  religious 
subjects,  a  little  upon  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  and  a  very  little  upon  the  sympathies  of 
souls,  he  was  told  that  his  valet  wished  to 
speak  with  him* 

'*  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,'"  said  poof 
Sandy,  **  but  I  never  axed  friendship  or  favour 
from  you  or  from  any  gentleman  since  I  'vc 
had  the  honour  of  bdng  a  soldier. 

*  True  and  tight 
By  day  and  nighty' 

has  been  my  motto.  Whoever 's  King,  I  ^ 
bound  to  sarve,  seeing  that  a  soldier^s  first 
duty  is  obedience*  Who  is  he  bound  to,  C-%* 
cept  those  whose  first  duty  is  to  command?^ 
and  I  take  it,  they  who  are  born  to  that  have  ao 
easy  life  of  it,  because  it  ^s  a  thing  no  wap  » 
difficult   to  learn  as   the  other; — that*s  ray 
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maxim*  But  the  thing  I  wanti  ye  see,  sir,  is 
leave  of  absence  for  one  week,  or  maybe  two  — 
for  a  reason  I  have/^ 

*'  Leave  of  absence  !^  repeated  Colonel  Syd- 
ney :  '*  why,  JemmiDgs,  it  is  a  strange  time  to 
ask  it  now,  when  none  of  us  know  the  moment 
we  may  be  ordered  to  Ireland  i  Besides,  why 
do  you  want  it  P  I  really  cannot  grant  it:*^ 
—  and  Colonel  Sydney  was  turning  from  the 
hall,  when  Sandy,  stroking  down  his  hair  flat, 
said — 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Master  Basil,  but  I 
know*d  you  as  a  boy, — and  a  fine  one  you  were, 
very  quiet,  and  kind,  and  considerate:  but,  to 
be  sure,  knowledge  of  the  world  changes  its  alt ; 
and  now  I  'm  oolonelM  over  by  the  boy  I 
nursed  in  my  arms.  However,  please  your 
honour,  I  think  it  only  fair  and  honest  to  tell 
you,  that  if  you  don't  give  me  the  leave,  1 11 
take  it  T 

Basil  bore  pretty  well  with  many  of  his 
valet's  extraordinary  freaks,  but  this  was  al- 
most  past  bearing,  and  he  was  both  provoked 
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and  amused  at  the  calmness    with   which 
fellow  declared  his  intention. 

**  Take  it  T  he  repeated  ; — "  then  you  mi 
be  prepared  for  the  consequences.'" 

Yes,  your  honour,  oh,  yes  ;  I  know  the  i 
sequences  —  to  be  shot  is  the  worst ;  and  vhcn 
my  leave 's  up,  I  'd  rather  be  shot  than  not'' 

*'  You  cannot  be  serious,  Jemmings  ?** 

"  Yes,  your  honour,  I  *m  always  serious 
late  ;  for,  as  the  poet  says  — "* 

•'  I  would  rather  hear  your  opinion  than  tij 
poet's,   Jemmings,^   said   Basil,    dreading  the" 
quotation. 

**  Thank  your  honour  for  the  compliment; 
but  in  regard  of  the  leave^ — ""^ 

*'  Indeed   it  wouM  do  roe  harm    at 
quarters,  if  I  were  to  grant  you   anything 
the  sort.     You  don't    know  how  it  tniirht 
misrepresen  led . " 

"  Do  harm  to  your  honour  !^*  said  the 
fellow ;  ^'  God  forbid  I  should  be  the  cauae  i 
harra  i      Oh,  no.     God  bless  you,  sir  I  yoa^ 
never  have  a  more  faithful  servant  than 
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Jemiiiings.*^     He  turned  away ;  but  Basil  saw 
the  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes* 

**  My  poor  fellow*^  exclaimed  his  coloneU 
"  what  is  the  raatter?  You  do  not  surely  in- 
tend to  put  your  threat  into  execution  ?"* 

'^  Please  God,  yes,  sir ;  I  certainly  do»  s]» 
A  man  can  die  but  once»  &ir.^^ 

"  But  there  is  no  honour  in  desertion,^ 

''  No|  sir,  no  lionour;  but  if  there  was  dis- 
honour, I  could  not  help  it.  It  is  before  me, 
sir,  and  I  must  do  it !"" 

But  we  mufit  permit  Sandy  to  tell  his  story 
in  his  own  way. 

**  I  dare  say  your  honour  remembers  the 
time  Miss  Rosy  disappeared ;  —  well.  Master 
Basil,  about  then  his  honour.  Sir  Everard, 
brought  home  poor  Cicely;  and  the  kind  fel- 
low Ralph,  who  of  a  certainty  bad  half  the 
little  brain  he  possessed  knocked  out  by  those 
fellows,  Sergeant  Snap'em  and  party,  told  me 
that  the  housekeeper  had  given  her  a  neat  little 
room,  and  was  good  to  her.  But,  says  Ralph, 
^  she's  dying.     Now,  your  honour,  that  love's  a 


great  mystery,  as  you  ahall  see ;  for  whit  \ 
she  to  me? — and  yet  I  couldn^t  see  hef 
and  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  did 
night,  night  or  day  :  everything  went 
with  me;  I  was  too  late  on  parade,  too 
here.  I  positively  turned  my  shoC>beh 
wrong  way,  and  mistook  my  sword  for  mvi 
k>ck  I  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  Ciod;! 
At  last,  I  asked  Mistres^s  Black  to  let 
her,  which  at  first  (that  was  natural 
from  her  being  an  old  maid,)  she  mi 
about,  and  would  not  hear  of;  but 
Cicely,  the  poor  creeter,  she  said,  talked  of  mei 
great  deal,  and  so  she  thought  she  would  let  jot 
go  into  the  room.  IVe  looked  death  ia^ 
face  hundreds  of  times,  your  hoEiour ;  I  Ve  i 
amongst  groans,  and  helped  at  many  an  i 
tation  ;  and  no  one  could  say  *  Jemmings, ' 
cheek  is  pale/  But  I  ne?er  yet  knew  what  it 
to  feel  as  when  I  looked  upon  Cicely  that 
ing.  Many  's  the  time,  in  the  New  Fc 
thought  her  foot  more  fleet  than  the  roe,  \ 
her  voice  earlier  and   clearer  than   the 
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She  was  almost  a  child  then  ;  and  half  her  day 
was  spent  in  twisting  flowers  about  her  head, 
in  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  streams,  and  in 
dancing  on  their  banks.  Many  a  day  have  I 
stowed  myself  away  in  a  bramble  thicket,  that 
I  might  see  her  pass,  or  hear  her  voice,  as  she 
sung  out  the  wild  songs  that  she  would  not  sing 
if  she  thought  I  was  on  guard  I  She  had  a 
flinty  heart  to  me;  and  yet — your  honour  will 
forgive  me,  I  hope,'^  continued  the  poor  fellow, 
turning  away  to  conceal  his  emotion, — **butmy 
heart  was  not  so  to  her.'*' 

He  paused,  and  Basil  sympathised  with  him 
more  than  he  used  formerly  to  do ;  not  that  the 
iron  sergeant  had  grown  more  interesting,  but 
simply  because  Basil  himself  had  tasted  of  the 
bitterness  he  described.  We  never  truly  feel 
for  the  afflictions  of  others,  until  our  own  are 
recalled  by  thdr  recital. 

**  There  ''s  no  uso  bothering  you  about  it :  1 
shouldn't  hare  known  her,  she  was  so  changed, 
sitcit^  on  a  low  bed,  her  head  leaning  against 
the   wall,    while   she    dressed   and    undressed 
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a  large  straw  doU,  which  she  caUed 
babby;  but  when  ahe  saw  me,  she  opened  hff 
eyes  wide  aa  ehe  used,  and  clacking  her  bou; 
fingers  together,  she  cried,  *  Old  Dad ! 
Dad  !  is  it  you?'  (She  always  calleii  me 
Dad,  your  honour,  when  we  were  keepinfr 
company :  it  was  not  a  pretty  name,  but  she  w» 
ever  freakish*)  WeU,  sir,  the  short  and  Uk 
long  is,  that  Ralph  and  I  have  always  bcea 
with  the  riurse,  wlien  she  would  let  us,  watcl 
ing  with  her, — and  when  she  did  not  wish  us  i 
the  room,  we  have  sat  outside, — many  a  nigtil 
and  she  raved  a  deal  about  Mistress  Rose;  Aful 
as  she  wasn^t  to  be  had,  the  housekeeper  aalced 
Mistress  Margaret  to  come  and  see  her,  wludi 
the  young  lady  very  kindly  did  :  but  lawk ! 
she  knew  the  difference  at  once,  as  I  aud  abr 
would,  and  was  very  rude  to  her,  and  ''sinaa 
a  great  deal  that  was  unmannerly^  which 
tress  Margaret  did  not  heed,  aayin^  the 
was  not  accountable,  and  a  deal  more  T«ry 
kind, — and  comes  often  to  see  her.  But  the 
total  of  the  matter  is  this  :    Cicely  fancin  that 
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lif  she  was  carried  home  she  would  get  well, — 
C  in  a  queer  fancy,  but  she  seems  quite  to  build 
upon  it;  and  has  l)eeu  rational  this  morning, 
and  talks  religion,  and  sung  a  bit  of  a  psalm 
I  taught  her  long  —  long  ago  in  the  forest, 
and  spoke  so  sweetly  of  her  sins,  and  prayed 
to  God  to  pardon  her  transgressions,  and 
begged  so  earnest  to  be  taken  home  to  her 
mother.  She  has  got  a  queer  notion  in  her 
hpad»  that  if  she  could  get  to  the  forest,  God 
would  put  into  her  heart  the  innocence  of  her 
youth,  and  so  she  should  gain  heaven :  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  want  to  take  her  there*^ 

**  What  does  her  nurse  say  to  this  sudden 
change  in  her  mind  T*  enquired  Basil* 

**  She's  an  old  fool,*^  quoth  ihe  sergeant,  red- 
dening with  sudden  wrath,  **  and  talks  about 
what  she  does  not  understand. —  She  says 
she^s  set  in  for  death ;  but  she  lies.  I  ask  —  I 
humbly  ask  your  honour's  pardon;  I  didn't 
mean  to  fly  out :  but  it  makei  a  man^^s  blood  boil 
when  he  sees  such  gross  ignorance ;  as  if  1  did 
not  know  better  than  her.     Why  there  V  a  co- 
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lour  come  in  her  cheeky    and  lier  eyes  are 
bright   as   the    sun-bubbles   on    the   BctiilM 
river,  and  she  hasn't  touched  the  straw  doJli 
day,  but  goes  on  talking  and   presM^hJng  like 
priest  — it  is  quite   oomforting    to   beai  b? 
Settled  for  death*  indeed  !  ~  the  old  ctme^ 
more  likely  to  be  settled  for  death  herself  f 
"  Shall  I  go  and  see  her,  Jemmings?'* 
*'  Law,  yes  !^  if  your  honour  would  only  I 
so  good.'' 
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If  she  be  dead,  then  ihe  of  loathsome  days 

ilalli  poss'd  ihe  line  whose  length  but  loss  betray Sj 

Then  she  halh  lef\  ibis  filthy  stage  of  care. 

Where  pleasure  scldoTU,  woe  doth  still  repair* 
«  «  •  •  • 

And  tell  me,  thou  who  dost  so  much  admire 
Ihis  little  vapour,  this  poor  spark  of  fire, 
Which  life  is  catt'd,  what  dotli  it  thee  bequeath 
But  some  few  years,  which  birth  draws  out  to  death. 

What  »  there  that  in  sadness  reaemblea  the 
chamber  where  the  young,  and  the  once  gay, 
lies  dying  ?  Alas  I  nothing.  Death  is  look* 
ed  to  as  the  natural  termination  of  age;  but 
with  youth  it  is  far,  far  otherwise.  Poor 
Cicely  was  indeed  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
gravtt  and  she  knew  it;  the  little  reason  she 
ever  possessed  had  been  mercifully  restored 
to  her  at  the  time  it  was  most  needed :  even 
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her  faithful  frieBcl,  Sandy  Jemmings,  shovred  by 
his  altered  aspect  that  she  was  greatly  changed. 
The  room  was  low  and  confined ;  and  there 
were  no  hangings,  no  artificial  lights — nothing, 
in  fact,  to  divest  death  of  its  terrors,  or  throw 
a  delusive  air  of  fashion  over  the  parting^  strug- 
gles of  mortality.  There  was  a  small  high 
window,  and  one  green  tree  shadowed  the 
chamber,  which  else  had  been  painfully  light* 
some ;  but  there  was  light  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  workings  of  the  poor  suflerer^s  counte- 
nanoe,  as  the  shrivelled  nurse  supported  her 
head  on  her  arm.  There  was  also  much  food 
for  reflection  in  the  appearance  which  the 
group  presented*  The  crone,  wboee  eager 
gold'Seeking  eyes  were  all  attention  to  the 
young  heir,  and  who  seemed  by  her  exIraordU 
nary  ofiiciuusness  to  be  anxious  to  impms 
upon  his  mind  that  she  waa  a  person  of  no 
common  care  and  forethought  — i^  her  arm, 
truly,  supported  poor  Cicely's  hevid;  but  her 
eyes  sought  to  read  the  opinion  of  Basil.  Ci- 
cely's lips  were  parted  over  her  (learMike  teeib, 
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and  her  brown  sunny  hair  rested  in  shadowy 
masses  on  the  red  coverlet.  Her  round  cheer- 
ful face  had  assumed  a  shfirp  and  narrow  look ; 
and  htr  eyes  gleamed,  rather  than  shone,  with 
extraordinary  brightness.  She  remembered 
Basil  immediately,  and  beckoned  Sandy  to  the 
side  of  her  bed — 

^'  I  know  you  went  to  ask  kis  leave  to  take 
loe  to  wy  poor  mother;  but,  Sandy,  I  could 
not  go  now  :  I  feel  it  —  something  so  cold  has 
taken  hold  of  my  heart,  and  presses  it  so  very 
tightly,  that  I  can  hardly  speak  to  you.  But 
do  not  leave  me  again,  Sandy  ;  and,  if  Master 
Basil  will  sit  down,  I  will  ask  him  a  favour 
that  will  set  poor  Cicely's  heart  at  rest.  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  mention  my  infant 
before  a  gentleman,  because  —  because,  why 
should  an  unmarried  girl  have  one? — and  it  was 
foretold  me,  that  holy  ring  should  never  press 
my  finger,— and  it  never  did.  But  it  was  my 
own ;  and  though  it  is  buried  where  bee  never 
dances,  tior  wild  bird  sings,  yet  I  should  tike 
to  lie  in  its  grave, — I  shall  not  hear  the  noise 
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of  carriages  Dor  the  oati 
Only  let  my  shroud  be  d^ 
than  becotnes  a  poor  danci 

"  All  shall  be  as  you 
**  You  shall  be  buried  ii 
and  your  shroud  shall  be  i 

For  an  Instant  her  ey< 
around^  as  she  repealed - 
oh  i  I  should  like  to  live  t 
And  then  again  her  voio 
— *'  But  I  must  not  think 
I  must  think  of  the  fine 
haps  I  may  go." 

**  Shall  I  say  anything 
I  give  her  any  message  ?" 

Tears  gushed  from  her 
an  cflbrt  at  composure  t 
honour  to  a  greater  mind, 

"  My  brother  Ricliard. 
seas,  left  a  little  girl  behii 
the  child  of  my  mother 
ther,  Master  Basil,''  and 
raise  herself  on  her  elbo 
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cut  off  that  child's  curling  hair,  so  that  she 
may  have  no  beauty ;  for  I  Ve  more  than  a 
notion  lately,  that  if  I  had  had  none  I  should 
have  been  happy,  and  not  die  as  I  die  now. 
May  God  forgive  me  I  May  God  forgive  me  ! 
Say  itj  Sandy,  say  it ;  and  I  will  never  call 
you  Old  Dad  again/* 

The  poor  creature  smiled  even  in  her  last 
hour,  as  the  name  she  had  given  the  sergeant 
came  upon  her  memory,  laden  with  the  play- 
fulness of  her  early  days ;  and  Basil,  while  the 
honest-hearted  soldier  uttered  a  few  words  of 
prayer,  felt  a  futness  of  heart,  and  an  earnest* 
ness  of  supplication,  that  did  him  more  honour 
than  men  are  wilting  to  attribute  to  such 
emotions. 

**  Another  thing,  sir, — tell  mother  to  take  care 
of  my  poor  lamb  that  I  deserted  ;  it  followed  me 
far  through  the  forest  bleating,  and  I  remem- 
ber I  gave  Jock  Dean  a  penny  to  take  it  home* 
And  Mistress  Rosalind  —  my  blessing  on  her  ! 
— Ah,  Master  Basil,  I  saw  something  when  I — 
But  does  anything  ail  Mistress  Rosa,  Sandy  ?'^ 
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The  change  which  the 
Basil  Sydney  was  too  visil 
eveti  by  the  dying  woman- 

*'  Oh  r^  she  resumed^  * 
everything  wanders,  and 
such  a  strange  way  I  Gc 
am  going— going  \ — And 
Sandy?— The  trouble  an 
if  ever  you  should  again 
forgave  him  all — ^everyth 
gave  my  babby." 

"  Cicely, you  mast  forgi 
hope  to  be  forgiven j"  saic 

"Must  I  indeed?''  she 
Well  then,  — I  do  — fo 
very,  very  heart :  andj  S 
rel  with  him.  And  Ma&tf 
Rosa  what  small  coin  sht 
and  where  she  got  it. — A 
you  remember  the  coin  yc 
side  beggar^  as  you  thou 
troop  passed  on»  all  gold  i 
glittered  in  the  sun,  and 
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—And  she  was  behind  one  tree,  and  I  behind 
another; — but  I  shall  never  see  gay  troop  again, 
— never  again  hear  music."  And  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  then,  closing  her  eyes,  appeared 
as  if  asleep* 

Basil  was  about  to  depart ;  bat  as  he  was 
leaving  the  little  room,  his  kindly  feelings 
were  roused  by  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  ser- 
geant, who  sobbed  and  wept  like  an  infant,  or 
rather  like  a  man  in  bitter  agony,  for  his  tall, 
stalwart  frame  was  convulsed  by  emotion,  as 
he  drew  the  poor  dying  girl's  hand  towards 
him,  and  kept  it  in  a  firm  grasp.  Suddenly, 
with  a  great  shudder,  she  unclosed  her  eyes, 
and  exclaimed, 

**  The  window  ! — open  it, — lift  me  to  it.  Oli 
for  one  breath  of  forest  air  that  I  might 
breathe  r  She  threw  the  coverlet  from  off  her 
I  cheat,  which  heaved  with  its  last  throbs;  and 
Basil  opened  the  casement,  and  endeavoured, 
with  the  nurse's  aid,  to  lift  her  towards  it, —  for 
poor  Sandy  was  as  helpless  as  a  babe. 

"  Speak  to  me.  Old  Dad  ! — I  cannot  see  you  ; 
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but  &ay  you  forgive  me, 
Master  Ba$0,  —  my  Ian 
and  the — shroud  you  pr 

Her  bead  fell  back  as 
endeavoured  to  take  hei 
erring  &pirit»  had  gone  I 

That  nigbtf  the  poo 
was  watched  by  two  i 
three  persons  were  in 
tbeui  were  mourners* 
justing  the  worn,  delici 
defj  and  arranging  ther 
poor  Cicely  coveted  wii 
her  down  to  sleep ;  but  I 
faitjiful-hearted  soldier, 
other,  gazing  on  her  fa 
Ilalph  had  collected  flow 
on  her  pillow  ;  and  fre 
looked  :  but  her  counter 
and  peaceful  expression 
features  of  the  early  deac 
the  brow  was  knit,   am 
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The  nur&e  had  put  back  all  the  hair,  but 
Jemmings  pulled  it  little  by  little  down,  until 
it  formed  a  narrow  braid  over  each  temple. 

"  Is  it  not  the  better  for  that?""  he  enquired 
of  Ralph.  **  I  could  uow  fancy  almost  she  was  in 
one  of  the  sly  sleeps  she  ii&ed  to  pretend,  sitting 
at  her  mother^s  door,  when  I  wanted  her  to  go 
anywhere  that  she  didn't  like.''* 

"  I  'ni  thinking/'  said  Ralph,  **  that  as  she 
was  so  wilful,  it^'s  maybe  all  the  contradictions 
them  fellows  gave  her  broke  her  heart,  for  I 
have  heard  it  will  do  so  to  a  woman." 
^  **  Wilful !  and  who  had  a  better  right  to  be 
wilful  than  CiceJy?*'   exclaimed  the  sergeant 

I**  Was  she  not  everything  man*6  heart  could 
desire  ?  full  of  innocent  mirth,  and  never  tor- 
mented any  living  thing  but  me?  And— oh  I 
P  Cicely,  Cicely  !  it  would  have  been  my  delight 
— my  pride»  to  have  humoured  you,  and  served 
you,  while  I  lived :  the  sun  of  summer  should  not 
have  rested  upon  you,  the  breath  of  winter  should 
not  have  harmed  you  !  But  what 's  the  uie 
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dbc^e  your  dwb  path— 
bitter  was  iu  And  iioi 
dead,  before  the  very  €^< 
to  see  their  own  death  a 
iianri»"  The  sergeant 
Ralph  spoke,  after  a  v^ 

**  Jemming%  what  ai 
is !  I  wonder  folk  shot 
it,  and  it  so  quiet:  it  ii 
little  people  care  abou' 
the  innocent  birds  and 
fine  &port  all  the  time- 
and  frightened  they  arc 
time  comes  J  Many  a  1 
because  he  wouldn't  k 
ought  to  come  easy  to  I 
many," 

"  I  'm  sure  she  nevei 
life, — not  even  a  chicke 
verting  to  what  interests 
death  came  early  and  hi 

"  Early,  but  not  hare 
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"  Hard,  hard  !  Sure  there's  the  mark  of  it  on 
her  white  brow.  I  \e  been  striving  to  smoothen 
it  away  ;  for  I  don't  like  it  there.*" 

**  And  yet, — don't  be  angryj  Jem — but  I 
think  it  a  great  marcy  she's  removed »  Look 
there  how  quiet  she  lies;  and  think  of  the  life 
Bhe  led — a  pigeon  companioning  with  hawks 
and  buzzards — a  cast-away,  flung  on  the  dung- 
hills of  life." 

'*  And  how  should  you  know  anything  about 
it  i*^  replied  the  other.  **  I  can't  see  the  marcy 
—  at  least  the  marcy  to  me ;  louk  you  !  I  kept 
a  time  she  gave  me,  or  rather  (for  I  wouldn't 
tell  a  lie  over  her  bed)  a  rose  she  threw  at 
me  once,  out  of  a  little  bit  o'apite.  1  kepi  it ; 
and  there  it  is^  withered  and  faded  enough : 
but  I  put  it  to  you,  Ralph,  do  you  think  I 
love  that  Rose  hu  because  it's  all  shri* 
veiled  up?'' 

"  I  don't  s'pose  you  do,  man ;  but  you  would 
not  have  made  her  your  wife,'' 

*' Would  n't  I?  look  ye,  Master  Brad  well, 
I  've  seen  the  world ;  and  there  '•  many  a  ma- 
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Streets;  and  y 
and  talking  mo 
— ay,  M,  secret 
my  poocCim^ 
she  knowed  nn 
ferent."*^ 

"  Ay>  becau! 

**  Just  30/'   c 

can  sttv  it  is  n 
trifle  of  gold-la 
colli  4  only  Mm 

of  inuMco^«m 
kingdom.?  t     , 

>*  Maybe  .99 
women  are.atn 
thoughith^  It. 

"  But  hark  ! 
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The  tira-la4a  of  the  horn  ascended  from  the 
street  below,  and  swept  through  the  attics, 
starting  from  their  slumbers  many  who  had 
slept  soundly. 

"  It  will  not  waken  poor  Cicely  !"  aighed  the 
sergeant. 

**  No,^  replied  Ralph,  "  but  it  will  waken 
many  a  soldier.  I  wish  it  would  send  us  home 
to  the  forest."* 

*'  I  did  once»  and  once  too  often,  think  of 
the  forest  and  a  home;  but  the  thought  has 
parsed  away;  now  I  only  wish  for  a  soldier's 
grave  !"* 

The  horn  sounded  again  more  distantly. 
News  had  truly  arrived  that  James  was  resolved 
to  maintain  his  Irish  possessions,  ^ven  if  he  were 
despoiled  of  his  English  ones ;  and  London,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  was  in  as 
much  consternation  as  if  he  had  reappeared  in 
the  city  itself.  This  commotion  lasted  many 
days;  and  Jemmings  was  constantly  occupied 
in  attendance  on  Basil,  who  panted  for  em^ 
ployment,    with    little    likelihood    of    success. 
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Yet  the  worthy  sergeai 
I  he  remains  of  poor  Ck 
place  her  with  her  chi 
upon  her  grave.     The 
c rent u re  bore  to  the 
only  attachment   was 
gular ;  singular  in  any 
in  one  of  his  untutored 
cate  jewel  set  in  cast-j 
the  coarsest  fret-work 
nor  the  cadngiDJured  I 
love  which  the  kind-b 
the  unhappy  Cicely, 
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^^  CHAPTER  VII. 

^K        Thou  didst  disdaio  my  tears, 

^M  But  grieve  Doi  that  this  ruthful  alone  tbem  bears ; 

^m  Mine  eyes  foi'  nothing  serve,  but  thee  to  weep, 

H         And  kt  that  counie  them  keep ; 

^1         Although  thou  never  wquld'st  them  comfort  show, 

^t^^Do  not  repine,  they  have  part  of  thy  woe* 

^H^^  DlttlMUOlVD. 

H  The  excellent  printer  stood  bowing*  at  the 
entry  to  the  Black  Swan  and  Bible,  with  every 
outward  demonstration  of  respect,  to  Sir  Pa- 
trick Hume,  whose  servant  and  horses  waited 
him  in  the  street. 

**  It  18  a  good  order, '^  said  the  brave  but 
careful  Scotsman  ;  "  a  right  good  order  !  —  se- 
ven thousand  of  these  manifestos.  And  then 
the  regimental  printing.  But  you  mind,  man^ 
you  mind<^you  are  not  to  charge  the  Govern- 
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raent  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  paid 
We  pay  our  debU;  and  in  more  ways 
one, — eh,  Master  Brown  ?** 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  speak  truly.'' 
"  No   coming    in   at    back-doors   noiv 
stealing  about  the  streets  in   the  murkioess^ 
night  to  stick   up  our  own    bills,   for  that  "t 
dared  not  suffer  our  right  hand  to  knowjifaiA 
our  left  was  guilty  oV*  ^^H 

"  Lestr  smiled  Master  Brown,   bowing  fr 
cetiously,  "  we  should  be  le/i  in  the  limrh/ 

"  A  hit,  by  Saint  Andrew  !      Come, 
master :  it  h  not  the  first  time  you  have 
a  pinch  out  of  my  mall,**— and  he  drew  fd 
his  snuff.box,  mounted  in  gold,  with  a  gpka 
cairngorum  set  in   the   lid.     '*  And   yeC 
continued,  while    the  printer    respectfully  ac- 
cepted  the  offered  courtesy  —  *'  and   yet  tli 
and  he  tapped  the  lid,  "  nearly  cost  me  mv  liij 
*«  How  so,  good  sir  ?'"  inquired  the  prinii 
**  At    Southampton,    I  was    waiting    for  * 
bunch  of  orange-lilies  from    over  the   waters 
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and  a  pack  of  us  were  reduced  to  herring- 
poaching,  or  gathering  shell-fish  for  our  food. 
I  told  fortunes  until  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
the  pillory ;  and  at  lajst,  as  I  had  no  snuff  for 
my  mull,  I  thought  I  would  sell  it  and  buy 
some.  I  tramped  to  a  jeweller;  and,  to  my 
surprise  and  dismay,  while  I  was  (in  disguise 
of  course)  bargaining  about  the  price^  who 
should  come  into  the  shop  but  a  Scotch  cousin 
of  my  poor  father's,  who  knew  the  box  as  well 
as  she  knew  her  own  Imnd.  She  pounccid  upon 
it,  and  in  broad  Scotch  held  me  up  as  a  thief, 
who  had  'gripet  the  moll  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume*'  This  was  a  hint  too  palpable  to  he 
rejected*  The  man  immediately  suspected 
that  if  the  red-hooded  woman  before  him  wa$ 
not  Sir  Patrick,  he  or  she  was  of  that  ilk;  and 
I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  leg-bail,  which  I 
gave,  leaving  my  mull,  and  upsetting  half  a 
dozen  real  old  women  in  my  perilous  Hight. 
I  called  upon  the  rascal  since,  and  claimed  my 
relic,   wiiich  he  returned  me  with  a  trembling 
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hand.     How  busy  conscience  shows  itself  ^ 
there  is  danger  of  discovery  !      The  man^s 
science  and  my  mull  had  slumbered 
very  pleasantly  until  be  discovered  who  I ' 
and  then,  sir!  you  should  have  heard  ami 
the  hypocrite  1"*^ 

*'  On  my  life  !*^  exclainaed   the  printer, 
had  been  libteniog  with  his  ears,  and  vet 
ing  with  his  eyes  the  number  of  lines  inl 
written  document,  "  I  cannot    print  ihem  ai 
best  paper,  either  in  the  style  of  estate 
culars  or  large  posting-bills,  putting  in  the 
derlined  sentence's  in  itabc  characters,  and 
and  HER  MAJEsn^s  name  in  red,    as  it 
to   be,   for   less    than    five   pounds    the 
sand.     Why,  workmen's  wages  are  so  incr 
that  it  is  no  small  matter  to  earn  salt,  mucfa 
bread.     As  I  live,  Sir  Patrick,  it*s  the 
I  know  I  have  come  to  great   uonours, 
liis  Majesty's  printer,  and  all  that;   but, 
love  you,  sir !  honours  are  desperately  ei 
sive,   unless  great  means  go  with  them, 
are   obliged    to    keep    an    additional 
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wench;  and  my  wife  and  daughter  need  two 
gowQs  where  one  used  to  serve.  Nor  is  that 
all ;  good  lack  I  the  apprentices  of  the  King^n 
printer  will  not  work  as  they  used  to  do  for 
plain  Daniel  Brown," 

"  I  see  how  it  is,""  observed  Sir  Patrick 
gravely ;  **  you,  too,  are  of  the  discontented* 
Gad  i  sir,  there  are  some  men  thaty  if  the  sun 
came  down  to  visit  the  earth,  would  cry  for  the 
nioon  also**" 

''  Nay,  your  honour  must  nut  judge  me  so 
harshly,""  replied  he  of  the  Black  Swan  and 
Bible:  **  I  know  there  are  those  who  say, 
what  are  called  the  mob  is  the  ladder  by  which 
great  men  climb  to  power ;  but  I  say  nothing  of 
the  sort.  A  revolution  is  like  the  new-fashion- 
ed thing  my  daughter  calls  a  country-daiice — 
down  the  middle,  up  again,  and  change  places: 
that 's  all,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter* 

**  It  is  wonderful,"  muttered  to  himself  the 
after  Earl  of  Marchmunt,  as  he  mounted  his 
horse,  **  how  many  constituents  are  lust,  even 
by  success! — the  greatest  patronage  extends  but 
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wits  with  mythology,  and  astronomy,  and  sucli 
like:  yet,  I  doB^t  suppose  he^s  much  hap- 
pier now ;  aod  it^s  wonderful  to  see  how  all 
the  people  appear  to  be  just  the  same  as  they 
used  to  be  before  this  revolution.  There's  a 
fewy  to  be  sure,  up ;  but  then  there 's  ae  many 
down.  I  dare  say  that,  if  we  could  only  un- 
derstand it,  the  way  of  every  man  is  as  smooth 
by  nature  as  the  bore  of  a  rifle  ;  we  make  it 
rough  by  ill  usage-** 

With  this  not  unwise  reflection,  Sandy, 
having  previously  applied  his  hand  to  the 
belU  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Master 
[  Brown ;  not,  however,  until  the  sergeant 
thought  he  had  been  kept  a  little — liitle  while 
longer  than  usual,  waiting  for  his  MajeUyt 
prinier  I 

Although  Master  Brown  did,  as  we  have 
seen,  oomplain*  yet  there  was  a  visible  change 
iu  his  circumstances;  which  made  every  oue 
suspect,  and  some  people  hini^  that  the  ap- 
pointment  was  anything  but  an  empty  title* 
\  is  true,  there  was  a  sufficient   quantity  of 
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looking  to  the  full  as  gritii  as  nature  made  him, 
sat  his  Majesty  William  the  Third,  in  full 
Dutch  regimentals.  Mrs,  Brown  would  not 
tell  whose  gift  this  wa**;  but  she  smiled  and 
hinted,  and  hinted  and  smiled,  until  every- 
body believed  it  was  a  present  from  William 
himself. 

The  only  one  the  bettered  fortunes  of  the 
family  had  not  inspired  with  increased  hap- 
piness was  RacheL  She  did  not  lack  golden 
chains,  nor  Dutch  ear-rings,  nor  red  shoes  with 
high  black  heels ;  nor  was  there  any  want  of 
jewels  in  her  hair,  or  rings  on  ber  fingers. 
Her  father  was  looked  up  to  by  the  citizens  as 
a  man  of  wonderful  skill  and  wisdom  because 
of  his  success ;  and  Rachel  hud  increased  to 
the  greatness  of  a  city  beauty,  and  was  consi- 
dered an  heiress:  yet,  despite  her  displayed,  or 
her  secreted,  finery,  poor  Rachel  muntped  and 
fretted ;  read  the  poems  of  Richard  Lovelace ;' 
left  her  flowers  without  water,  that  she  might 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  mourning  over  their 
faded  charms;    drank    vinegar    to    make    her 
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Master  Brown  managed  this  wiih  his  usual 
diplomatic  skill ;  indeed,  lately  be  had  become, 
as  his  wife  said,  *'  a  miracle  of  a  mati  ;"**  and  it 
requires  do  small  degree  of  tact  to  escape  the 
quick-sigh  ted  ness  of  lovers.  But  the  youth 
was  a  dependant  on  the  printer^s  bounty ;  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  Bubmit,  and  seek 
his  new  abode  with  all  the  regret  which  leaving 
his  mis  tress  would  be  supposed  to  create. 

Master  Brown  pretended  as  though  he  neither 
saw  nor  suspected  anything.  Morning  after 
morning  did  Rachel  eat  no  breakfast ;  day  after 
day,  no  dinner !  In  vain  did  her  eyes  look  red 
— Master  Brown  saw  not,  or  would  not  see. 
Onoe  only  did  he  appear  to  be  angered,  and 
that  was  upon  stumbling  on  sundry  ill-^peh 
rhymes,  the  produce  of  his  daughter's  brain- 
He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  listening  in 
silent  contempt  to  his  good  wife's  animadver- 
sions on  their  daughter's  genius* 

'*  Wife  i  madam,''  said  be  at  laat ;  *^do  you 
think  I  want  to  see  her  die  in  a  ditch  ?  Do 
you    think   I  want   ber   to   live   in  a  g«m*f'' 
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land,  where  the  Papishes  are  all  savages,  and 
eat,  as  I  have  heard,  dead  bodies  stock  and 
crop,  as  a  Christian  would  a  radish.  My  nias^ 
tera"  father,  Sir  Everard,  will,  I  dare  say,  go 
in  a  few  days  to  the  forest,  and  then  there  "11  be 
no  one  to  look  after  a  little  bit  of  business  I 
have  on  hand ;  but  if  you  *d  be  so  good  as  to 
lake  charge  of  it,  I M  be  sure  to  know  it  would 
be  well  done ;  and  then  I  'd  be  ten  times  the 
man  1  am/' 

Master  Brown  very  kindly  assured  him  he 
would  do  what  he  could  ;  and  then,  out  of  a 
huge  red  leather  pocket-book,  Sandy  drew  forth 
sundry  papers,  and,  fixing  upon  one,  presented 
it  to  his  councillor. 

"  Do  you  want  this  printed  ?^  inquired  the 
good  citizen. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  printed  in  a  way— on  stone 
— not  on  paper.^ 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you.**" 

"  How  could  you  F"  gravely  replied  the  ser- 
geant, who  always  liked  to  take  bis  own  time. 
**  How    could  you    understand    me,   when   I 
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for  anyttiing   else,  if  she  would  but  have  let 
me,'' 

"  Then  she  was  not  either  your  wife  or  your 
sweetheart?^' 

"  She  was  my  sweetheart,  sir;  but  I  was  not 
hers.  She  was  thrown  away,  sir,  like  damp 
powder— deserted ;  but  I  cannot  speak  of  her, 
fir,  1  would  rather  not.  You  will  find  all — 
the  name  of  the  tonib>maker>  and  the  money 
agreed  for,  and  everything  in  these.  But  in  re- 
gard of  the  child '' 

**  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  upon 
which  I  cannot  ad\ase-'' 

"  A  matter  of  feeling  l — so  it  is ;  that  is  true, 
sir.  Well  then,  sir,  what  sinifies  my  feeling 
about  if  ?  Would  your  honour  take  the  pen,  for 
my  hand  trembles,  and  put  down  just  there  — 
*  The  bodies  of  C M- and  her  child.'  ^ 

**  The  child's  name  .^^  inquired  Master 
Brown.     The  sergeant's  countenance  darkened. 

*'  The  child's  name  r  he  repeated  ;  *«  dang  it ! 
I  can't  give  that ;  the  names  are  not  the  same : 
f/  would  be  a  stain  on  her  memory*'^ 


''  Take  back  y( 
self  will  pay  for  tj 
turn  to  London,  v 
you  sliall  see  tli^ 
request."*' 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

See'it  thou  not  in  clearest  days, 
Oft  thick  fogs  doud  Heav'n's  rays ; 
Afkd  the  Tapouis  that  do  breathe 
From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath. 
Seem  they  not  with  their  black  streams 
To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams ; 
And  yet  Tanish  into  air. 
Leaving  it  unblemish*d,  fiur  ? 
So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be, 
With  Detraction*!!  breath  on  thee. 


Wrrum. 


B  People  may  udk  as  they  please  of  the  plague 
nf  bad  husbands;  and,  albeit  it  is  a  plague  that 
marvellously  infests  the  civilijEed  world,  there 
is,  at  least,  one  greater  and  more  terrible, — the 
plague  of  bad  wives  ! 

The  influence  of  the  woman  in  the  married 
state  18  much  more  extensi?e  oYer  her  house* 
hold  than  that  of  the  husband  ;  it  operates  on 
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children  and  servants:  childreo,  who  will 
day  become  men  and  womeDj  and  whose  fu 
life,  its  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  will  enti 
depend  upon  early  impressions ;  and  servi 
on  whose  qualities   iu  their  several  capadi 
our  comforts  rest 

The  shrew  is  a  terrible  torment  to  a 
of  peaceful,  and  (when  such  are  to  be  fo 
home- loving  habits, — a  noisy  pestilence,  fri, 
ing  content  from  its  allegiance,  and  creating 
unceasing  din  where  tranquillity  would  othi 
wise  inhabit*  Yet  there  are  men  who  Ion 
pretty  shrew,  and  call  her  scolding,  spirn 
but  in  proportion  as  a  good  education  indtii 
a  quiet  demeanour,  (the  true  criterion  of^ 
gentlewoman,)  shrewishness  will  decrease;  iJ 
though  there  are  some  men  upon  whom 
might  be  advantageously  exercised,  yet  we  pi 
that  it  may  pass  from  the  list  of  female  foibli 
Still  we  do  not  deem  the  shrewish  wife  so  grJ 
a  sorrow,  so  complete  a  drawback,  as  a  slai 
ternly  helpmate*  People  erroneously  imagiti 
that  this  plague  is  confined  to  the  lower 
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of  society  ;  such  we  assure  them  is  not  the  case  : 
it  is  not  merely  the  want  of  a  pin,  or  the  mis- 
placing of  a  shoulder-knot,  nor  even  an  iU- 
fitting  shoe,  that  stamps  the  slattern  ;  there  are 
other  signs,  or  rather  other  effects,  which  are 
destructive  of  everything  approaching  to  do- 
mestic comfort  and  respectability,  A  slovenly 
exterior  is  surely  the  index  to  an  iU-arranged 
mind ;  there  may  be  good  materials,  but  they 
are  in  confusion,  and  confusion  is  the  bane  of 
success*  Let  young  wife-hunters  look  as  much 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  mind,  as  to  the  mind 
itself;  for,  by  a  faulty  arrangement,  vanity  will 
preponderate,  and  vanity  is  the  gangrene  of  the 
woman^s  heart. 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  had  long  found  to  bis 
cost,  that  Lady  Sydney  united  vanity  to  her 
pride,  and  pride  to  her  vanity — an  unfortunate 
combination.  She  may  be  described  as  an 
evil  wife  on  a  magnificent  scale.  She  had  few 
of  the  littlenesses  which  annoy  a  sensible  man ; 
but  she  abounded  in  great  faults,  and  her  va- 
nity prevented  her  either  seeing  or  comprehend. 
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ing  their  nature  or  extent.     Her  husband 
theni  as  became  a  philosopher,  bul  he  never  k 
so   much    to   endure    as  after   her   arrival  i 
London.     Ro&alind   had  been    the   okl   mi 
alaj — the  old  man's  hope,  his  constant  reBOiM 
Bfgm&t  the  out-bursting  of  his  lady^'s  teni| 
the  C3oinpanion  of  bis  studies,  the  pla^'thing 
his    leisure    hours.     Yet,    greatly    did    iJ 
Sydney  triumph  over  her  in  her  desertion  ■ 
ingratitude ;  while  an  insensible  bond  of  u 
was  drawing  Basil  *^  close  and  more  elof^^ 
wards  Margaret,  woven  by  the  brave  and 
tioiiate   manner  in  which    she    vindicated 
reputation  of  "her  lost  friend.**     He  t 
her  never  so  beautiful  as  when  tempering 
mother's  anger,  or  dispelling  his  fathered  regfl 
upon  this  sad  subject. 

Lady  Sydney  arrived  at  the  time  when 
after  day  he  was  expecting  the  order  to  marc 
and  as  all  classes  were  finding  open  fnult  ^ 
the  tardiness  clispkyed  by  William  in  affai 
succour  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who 
certainly  suffering  the  most  terrible  ind: 
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and  persecutions  from  their  Catlwlic  *' bre- 
thren,^ it  was  natural  to  suppose  the  crisis  very 
near  at  hand.  The  troops  already  sent  had 
heefa  found  insufficient  to  quell  the  disturbances 
in  that  unhappy  country,  and  nothing  remained 
hut  for  William  to  take  the  field  in  person ; 
this  Us  friends  advised  him  stron^^ly  to  di),  and 
he  was  noways  loath  to  act  upon  their  sugges* 
tions.  But  William,  though  brave,  was  prudent, 
and  he  dreaded  leaving  Tiondon — unsettled,  wa- 
vering London — in  its  perturbed  state. 

Lady  Sydney,  true  to  her  principles,  which, 
however  bad  they  tnigbt  be,  deserved  some 
praise  on  (he  score  of  consistency,  refused  to  l)e 
presented  to  Mary ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
}ier  husband  and  son  could  urge«  as  regarded 
the  policy  and  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding, 
she  remained  inflexible,  secluded  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  with  Lady  Mary  Powis. 
by  whom  she  had  been  accompanied,  and  per- 
severing in  her  religious  rites,  to  the  annoy* 
ance,  and,  conaidering  the  tumult  of  the  times, 
the  danger  of  tbe  household. 
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Margaret  tetnpori&cd  ia  a  manner  that  coiiUJ 
not  hut  elicit  Basirs  approbation  of  her  powe^ 
ful  and  extraordinary  intellect;  despite  all  prd 
vious  circumstanceay  he  felt  himself  drawn  t^ 
wards  her  by  a  $pell  strange  and  unaccotintabic^ 

Jemming^,  the  morning  after  his  return  frod 
preferring  his  request  to  Master  Brown, 
opportunity,  while  in  attendance  on  his 
to  inquire  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  Mi 
Kosaiind,  apologising  at  the  same  time  for  til 
liberty  he  had  taken  in  mentioning  her  tmtti 
Basil  replied  in  the  negative;  and,  in  his  tani 
demanded  to  know  the  reason  of  the  ioquir] 
The  sergeant  said,  his  only  reason  wa«,  ihi 
while  wniting  at  Master  Brown's  he  had  seen  I 
small  packet  lying,  on  his  office-desk,  directn 
to  Mistress  Margaret;  that  he  thought,  nay,  U 
was  certain,  tlie  hand-writing  was  that  of  Mb 
tress  Rosalind ;  that  he  intended  asking  tN 
printer  where  the^  parcel  came  from,  but  Xhi 
his  own  troubles 


the  thought  of  his  own  troubles  put  it  qur 
out  of  his  head- 
Basil's  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  and  demao 
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from  Margaret  if  she  had  heard  anything  of 
Rosalind ;  but  he  did  not  exactly  like  her  to 
know  that  his  interest,  in  the  wife  of  her  bro- 
ther was  as  active  as  it  had  been;  and  with 
an  eager  step  and  a  palpitating   heart    he  set 
out  for  the  Black   Swan  and  Bible,  to  apply 
at  once  where  his  doubts   coidd  be   satisfied. 
Master  Brown  was  gone  out ; — had  been  gone 
out  for  some  time  ;  —  they  really  did  not  know 
when  he  would  be  in. — ^'  Could  he  see  Mistress 
Rachel  ?"' — Yes,  Mistress  Rachel  was  at  home, 
and  would  see  him  in  a  few  minutes;  which 
few  niiniites  extended  to  rather  more  than  half 
an   hour.     The  truth  was,  that  in  those  days, 
as  well  as  in  the  present,  a  young  lady  must  bi^ 
in  a  very  dreadful  state  of  hopeless  affection 
when    she    becomes   perfectly  careless  of  the 
effect    her  appearance  produces  on  the  mind, 
hearty  or  opinion  of  any  young,  or  even  any 
middle-aged  gentleman  she  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  encounter.     Faithful  and  true  she 
may  be  in  reality;  and  she  may  wear  the  willow 
in  good  sober  earnest^  but  still  she  may  wear  it 
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handsome  Colonel  Sydney  wanted.  She  re- 
pUedf  therefore,  with  an  air  savouring  very 
strongly  of  disappuintmentf  that  she  had  not 
heard  herself,  but  that  some  one— she  was  not 
sure,  but  perhaps  it  was  the  old  Irish  nurse, 
Alicej  for  aught  she  knew, — brought  a  parcel, 
a  letter  there,  for  Mistress  Margaret  Raymond, 
requesting  it  might  be  carefully  forwarded  to 
Sir  Everard  Sydney^s.  Basil  inquired  if  the 
parcel  had  been  sent.  The  young  lady  could 
not  say  —  she  would  inquire — her  mother,  per- 
haps knew — ^she  would  call  her.  Accordingly, 
all  over  ornament,  and  sinking  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  small  hoop,  whicli  was  ever,  from 
the  worthy  woman's  awkwardness,  coming 
round  to  the  front  when  it  was  destined  to  re- 
main at  the  back — sinking,  we  say,  beneath  the 
weight  of  this  accumulation  of  bowed  whale- 
bone and  the  full  folds  of  a  quilted  satin 
petticoat,  over  which  flowed  an  ample  orange- 
coloured  mode-dress,  which,  she  assured  her 
friends,  with  a  witty  simper,  was  not  only 
modet  but  i  la  mode^-curtseying  and  bending 
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beneath  all  the  finery  she  could  hurry  on, — 
Mistress,  or,  as  her  husband  called  her,  when 
anything  went  wrong  in  the  house,  DameBrowni 
entered ;  a  red  leather  case,  open  in  her  hand, 
within  which  gleamed  and  glittered  the  very 
anaflPbox  she  had  so  often  made  a  point  of  exhi^ 
biting: — *'  She  was  so  glad  of  the  honour  of 
seeing  Captain — she  begged  his  pardon,  Colonel 
Sydney,*** — a  still  lower  curtsey — *'  and  she  wai 
sure  he  would  be  happy  to  look  at  the  very 
distinguished  mark  of  favour  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her  husband  by^ — a  simper — 
**  by  a  very,  very  high  person  T  And  then 
she  showed  the  box,  wliich  Basil  duly  admirwJf 
wishing  her  very  devoutly  far  away  all  iht 
time.  Rachel  explained  the  purport  of  Colo- 
nel Sydney's  visit. 

''  Indeed  !  The  good  lady  had  heard  froia. 
her  husband  that  a  letter,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  had  been  sent  in  a  mysterious  way  to  their 
house,  with  directions  to  forward  it  to  8ir 
Everard  Sydney's;  and  she  thought  Ma«t«f; 
Brown  had   taken  it  with  him  about  ten  mi* 
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Dule^  ago,  intendiog  to  leave  it  there,  or  at^'' — 
another  amile  — **at  the  dtratige  wild  gentle- 
inaifB  who  had  lately  been  so  distinguished  by 
royal  favour,  and  who  appeared  to  care  so  little 
for  the  honour.  She  thought,  {perhaps,  her 
husband  might  leave  the  letter  there,  as  she 
knew  that  gentleman  was  going  to  consult  with 
Sir  Everard  about  the  priming  of  a  particular 
paper*  Farther  she  could  not  say  ;  for  Master 
Brown  was  very  particular,  very,  as  to  who 
knew  his  movements;  even  his  own  wife  did 
not  always  understand  where  he  was  going. 
At  last  Basil  got  away ;  and  went,  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  canter^  to  the  Outlaw's.  Master 
Brown»  the  porter  said,  had  been  there,  but 
be  was  gsme.  His  master,  too,  was  gone;—^ 
was  not  expected  home  immediotely  ;~did  not 
know  when  he  might  return.  Never  knew 
either  where  he  was  going,  or  when  he  would 
return^  Never  hardly  spoke  to  bis  servants. 
Might  be  home  in  ten  minutes, — might  not  be 
home  for  a  week.  After  this  very  unsatisfac- 
tory information,  Basil  repaired  to  his  father's. 
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There  the  parter  was  again  quesliom 
any  one  been  there?  —  Yes,    Mr,  Pep; 
Mr,  Evelyn ;  and  ray  Lord  Churchill 
for  Colonel  Sydney. 

"  Any  one  else  ?*" 

**  No  one.'' 

ISlargaret  Raymond  at  tliat  install 
the  vestibule;  and  Basil  was  so  anxif 
earnest  in  tiis  research,  that  he  took  tl 
lution  of  baldly  asking  her  if  she  had  I 
a  packet,  a  letter,  that  morning.  She  i 
with  her  usual  quiet  dignity  of  n]aDii4 
she  had  not. — ^Had  she  expected  any  lei 

"  No ;  from  whom  could  she  hear  ?   J 
she  had  l>een  quite  desolate,  deserted 
world  ^ — by  all  the  world  who  were  not 
that  hospitable  roof/* 

Basil  sought  his  father,  and  oommin 
to  him  and  Father  Frank,  what  he  hac 
'*  It  can  but  little  concern  us  now ;  yi 
thinks,  I  should  like  to  know  where  H 
is,  and  how  she  is  situated;  though 
jess,  she  is  the  wife  of  him  who  so  groa 
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lated  my  friendship.     Yet  she "'  he  pausetl, 

for  it  was  nearly  the  first  time  for  some  days 
he  had  trusted  himself  to  name  her  name. 

*'  Basil,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  ever  since  she  went,  my 
heart  has  felt  crushed  within  me;  it  was  not 
only  that  my  hopes  were  baffled,  but  her  care- 
lessness of  ray  feelings !  She  knew  how  I  loved 
herv  she  knew  how  necessary  she  was  to  my 
comfort,  to  my  happiness — almost  to  my  exist- 
ence. And  yet,  not  to  say  farewell, — to  keep 
up  too»  while  under  my  roof,  the  secret  ac- 
quaintance with——  But  it  matters  little:  I 
shall  go  back  to  Sydney  Pleasance !  and  there — 
What  shall  I  do  there  —  where  every  bird, 
and  leaf,  and  flower  will  remind  me  of  herf* 
When  she  went  to  Beaulieu,  I  knew  it  would 
be  but  for  a  little  time.  But  now* — ^Basil, 
Basil!  I  would  not  see  her  for  the  world! 
to  look  upon  that  face,  and  call  it  all  de- 
ception.^' 

**  Wliich  it  never  was,**  interrupted  the 
priest.      "  She    may   have  been   deceived ;   al- 
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though  Major  Raymond  never  serened  to  ml 
likely  to  deceive  any  one*  Nay,  nay,  Maste^ 
Basil,  never  knit  your  brow  at  me;  differeflj 
opinions  we  may  have,  and  1  do  not  think  ihd 
worse  of  you  for  feeling  as  you  do ;  but  stiU  { 
have  my  own  idea  of  the  matter*  Jemminfl 
was  certain  of  the  hand-writing  J*" 

*'  Quite.  And  you  know  Dame  Brown  hi 
heard  from  her  husband  that  there  was  such 
parcel''  < 

**At  all  events,"^  said  the  priest,  "it  is  bfl 
right  that  Margaret^s  parcel  should  be  found 
and,  if  I  dared,  I  would  hie  me  forthwith  to  tU 
printer's,  but  they  are  all  such  WiUiamitcs  i| 
that  quarter  that  even  Master  Francis  migU 
be  insulted.''  I 

^*  It  certainly  is  due  to  ^listress  Margaret  td 
find  her  letter,*^  said  Basil ;  '*  what  you  say  I 
just*  I  myself  will  again  to  the  *  Black  Sw« 
and  Bible,^  and  there  seek  the  printer." 

**  Do,  my  son  ;  and  as  the  delay  has  alreai 
been  great  about  your  departure,  |^rh«ps 
may  journey  towards  home  before  you  quit 
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I  must  away  to  the  green  meadowfl :  aUhough 
the  loveliest  and  happiest  of  their  blossoms  has 
been  stolen  from  them^  still 

'  I  miss  the  bowery  fields^ 

VViih  tlios€  sweets  the  spring-tide  yields ;' 

and  I  am,  day  by  day,  more  than  ever  reminded 
of  the  swreet  songs  of  my  favourite  George 
Wither,  feeling,  now,  as  he  did — ^and  complain- 
ing, as  he  did,  of 

*Tbe  rude  portals  whidi  give  Jiglit, 
More  lo  terror  iSian  delight ; 
This  my  chamber  of  Negkct, 
Wall'd  about  with  Disrespect. 
From  all  these,  and  this  dull  tiir, 
A  lit  object  for  Despair/ 

Lady  Sydney  would  be  better  at  hutne :  the  King 
U)oked  coldly  on  me  at  yester^moroing's  levee, 
and  I  am  certain  it  is  all  because  of  my  wife't 
inattention  to  the  Queen;  but  what  can  I  doP 
However,  Lady  Mary  Powis  will  soon  depart 
to  assume  the  government  of  h«r  nuna;  ihat 
will  be  some  comfort;  and  then  your  mother 
will  hasten  to  the  forest.'^ 


"  No,  no !''  repli 
you  shall  not  leav 
confessor,  but  I  am 
a  friend.'' 

*•'  A  new  king,"'  s 
like  a  new  hat,  it  it 
aajpwWQff  w4lfi| 

Sir  £vetwd  W9$ 

fortawtt^r  iipiiliMll 
at  hoioenbMf iM 
evident  wbeti  lig 
given  lbe>^sU»H  « 
me  he  Tun  gningi 
he  would  tak4ji| 
so  interested  iiiii 
that  he  would  m 
saved  my  going  Ih 
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^'  Ah  1  sir,  I  see  it  is  with  you  as  it  is  with 
me/'  rephed  Master  Brown,  "  you  always  call 
that  gentleman,  the  Outlaw ;  and  so  do  I.  1 
always  fancy  him  an  outlaw ;  he  seems  fit  for 
nothing  else,"^  quoth  the  printer,  chuckling  at 
the  wit  he  was  going  to  pour  forth.  *'  If  he  is 
not  permitted  to  be  a  make-laWf  he  will  always 
be  a  break'law.  So  you  see,  sir,  he  is  destined 
to  be  an  Outlaw  T 

**  He  was  bom  a  eentury  too  late,"  quoth 
Basil 

**  He  would  have  made  a  noble  martyr/' 
replied  the  printer,  **for  he  is  stern,  honest, 
and  uocompromising ;  firm  of  head,  and  true 
of  heart.  You  asked  me  where  he  was  to  be 
found.  I  think  he  is  gone  to  Hampton  Court, 
whither  the  King  drove  this  morning." 

Basil  was  quickly  on  the  road  thither* 
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Embatiled  princes  wait  iJie  chief, 

\Vlios€  Yoice  should  rule,  whose  arm  should  le 
And  In  kind  rauriDur  chide  that  grief 

Which  hinders  Europe  being  freed > 

The  great  exannple  they  demand. 
Who  still  lo  coitquest  led  the  way ; 

Wishing  him  present  to  command, 
As  I  hey  stand  ready  to  obey. 

They  seek  that  joy  which  used  to  flow^ 

Expanded  on  the  hero's  face ; 
When  the  thick  squadrons  pressed  the  fot 

And  William  led  the  glorious  chase « 

pRioa, 

William  and  Mary  took  much  interest  in  tt 
red-brick  house  which  the  tnagniiicent  Cardinal 
Wolsey   formed    into    a    palace.       The    new 
King  had  little  taste  for  the  picturesque;  lii-^ 
style  of  gardening  ^as  a  map  of  his   mind; 
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every  tiling  was  cut,  and  square,  and  mathe- 
matical :  the  very  trees  were  shorn  of  their 
just  proportions,  and  clipped  into  order;  the 
gravel  was  all»  to  a  pebble,  of  the  same  size;  and 
the  grass  defied  all  the  proverbs  as  to  growing ; 
at  least,  it  never  could  be  observed  to  grow, 
Workmen  were  employetl  in  measuring,  with 
extreme  exactness,  the  distance  between  each 
tree  they  planted ;  for  William  loved  to  review 
his  plantations  as  he  did  his  soldiers,— in  lines. 
When  Basil  arrived  at  Hampton  Court,  pre- 
occupied as  his  mind  certainly  was,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  botli  (jrovoked  and  amused 
by  the  phlegmatic  appearance  of  Uie  Dutch 
guards,  with  whom  his  Majesty  loved  to  8ur« 
round  his  dwelling.  Dutch  gardeners,  too, 
were  superintending  English  labourers  in  the 
improvements,  and  certainly  their  appearance 
would  have  been  in  better  keeping  with  a 
Dutch  than  with  an  English  landscape :  they 
looked  so  broad  in  their  fuU  wide  trousers  and 
flat  red  caps,  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  one  of 
Teniers'  pictures,  and  placed  there, — ^on,  not  of. 
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Ihe  scene.  The  Engli&h  soldiers  seeniedj 
tented ;  and  talked  of  the  wars  in  Ir 
Duke  Schomberg,  and  the  Scottish  distt 
as  if  they  longed  to  participate  in  tbemj^ 
of  wasting  their  time  in  needless  idlenc 
lounged  about  the  entrance  without 
flH  mith  the  Dutch  guards^  who  seemc 
home  and  comfortable  in  their  new 
and  discussed  pipe  after  pipe  with 
severance  and  equanimity  ;  while  oo 
by  whom  smoking  was  held  in  abhorr 
affected  to  turn  up  their  noses  with  disgi 
the  smell  of  the  tobacco,  in  which  theirj| 
so  evidently  luxuriated.  Basil  passed  ■! 
principal  waiting^room>  and  found  somec 
old  courtiers  mingled  with  the  new. 
though  the  Outlaw^s  equipage  was  in 
he  was  not  one  of  the  many.  There 
cardinals,  no  cowls,  no  Catholics  crof 
entrance^  and  saying  plainly  by  il 
"  We  are  lords  of  the  ascendant  here.**  • 
on  one  of  the  long  window-seats,  deligl 
by  his  vivacious  and  flexible  manners, 
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Hdifax    was    eodeavouring    to    convince    the 
plausible,    euterprising,    but    most    obstinate 
Daoby  of  the  fitness  of  some  political  measure, 
which  the  other  contested  with  more  strength 
than  wit ;  while  Halifax's  arguojents  were  like 
the  sportive  but  destructive  lightniog  plaviug 
round  the  battlements  of  a  sturdy  tower,  pos- 
sessing  the  power,  but   wanting   the  will,    to 
destroy  what  deserved  its  veneration^      Godol- 
phin^  looking    modest,    remaining   dlent,   but 
with  his  own  peculiar  sagacity  unravelling  all 
state  intrigues,  and  trying  them  by  the  test  of 
his  pure  and  inflexible  uprightness ;  he  leaned 
against  the  tapestry,  amused  by  the  €X>tttrasted 
characters  of  two  such  remarkable  men.     Mor- 
daunt,  soon  afterwards  created  Karl  of  Mon* 
mouth,  was  standing  upright,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  well-formed  chest ;   his  open,  generous 
countenance  beaming   good-humouredly    upon 
all  who  came  within  liis  ken ;  while  his  frank, 
determined    manner,  and  firmness  of  carriage, 
told  truly  that  be  was  more  of  a  republican  than 
a  lover  ol  kings.   To  Basil,  the  most  interesting 


pation  of  increas 

loubtless  a  right 
ferment  seemed  a 
clergymen,  bene 
bowing  to  the  ki 
Kingt  pajing  i 
9oBie»  it  Ji  %r.| 

matltrwlMlllll 
of  Dorset.  w«i(^ 
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courtiers,  it  was  evident  that  the  heads  and 
hands  of  ministers  were  full  of  business. 
**  Oh,""  said  one  youth  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
whose  wit  and  readiness  of  repartee  seemed  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  with  his  years— 
**  oh,  my  lord  i  the  late  King,  I  hear,  is  more 
outrageous  at  your  ingratitude,  as  he  calls  it, 
than  at  the  disaffection  of  the  whole  country -'^ 
'  "  Indeed  T  replied  the  wit,  pausing  on  his 
way,  for  he  was  withdrawing  from  a  pri- 
vate audience ; — "  indeed  r  And  taking  a 
huge  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  jewelled  box,  he 
held  it  for  a  moment  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  repeated  the  word  **  Indeed  !"  a  third 
time,  and  then  added :  "  Jamet  does  me  more 
honour  than  I  anticipated ;  he  gives  nie  his 
fears  where  I  expected  his  thanks.  He  made 
m^  daughter  a  countess,  I  made  his  daughter  a 
queen.'* 

A  buzz  of  applause  followed  this  observation , 
while  Basil  thought  that  it  was  a  very  poor, 
or  rather  a  very  unworthy,  sort  of  wit,  that 
whetted  its  edge  upon  a  daughter's  dishonour. 
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Almost  all  the  members  of  the  court  were 
known  to  Colonel  Sydney  by  sight ;  but  he 
noted  as  a  stranger,  one  of  no  ordinary  niien^ 
who  stood  apart,  and  whose  tall,  powerful 
frame  bespoke  the  strength  which  his  counte- 
nance declared  was  not  only  confined  to  his 
thews  and  muscles :  he  wore  the  full  and  impos- 
ing costume  of  a  Scottish  laird  ;  and  scowled^ 
with  a  look  nearly  approaching  contempt,  upon 
the  assembly*  Presently  he  was  accosted  by 
the  gay  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  chatted  and 
laughed  to  him  merrily  for  a  few  minutesi,  and 
then  turned  to  Basil,  and,  drawing  his  aroi 
within  his,  said — 

**  I  hear  your  lady  mother  is  in  town,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  not  been  to  your 
father's  lately :  the  truth  is,  I  fear  she  wiU  find 
me  even  more  fully  out  than  she  has  as  y^i 
done;  if  she  were  more  douce^  I  should  car«  les* 
to  anger  her,  but  she  is  not  one  to  be  oftended 
with  impunity,  I  need  not  ask  if  you  hav« 
beard  of  the  renowned  Partridge,  the  astro- 
loger of  Cheapside;  who, — for  I  confess  myself 
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a  disbeliever  in  every  science  of  the  kind  except 
owe,  which  as  a  true  Scot  I  dare  not  deny — 
by  the  aid  of  the  greatest  industry  and  the 
clearest  perceptions  that  ever  mortal  man  was 
endowed  with,  managed  both  to  write  and  tell 
fortunes  with  a  truth  and  distinctness  which 
I  verily  believe  often  astonished  himself.  Thi^ 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  James  Stuart, 
who,  strange  to  say,  seemed  ever  anxious  to 
crush  every  b|>ecies  of  superstition  except  his 
own ;  and  poor  Partridge  was  obliged  to  seek 
another  cover.  1  knew  his  haunts  and  I  knew 
bis  ways,  and  partly  at  first  from  freak v  but 
afterwards  from  necessity »  1  told  fortunes  too, 
doubtless,  with  as  much  ingenuity,  certainly 
with  as  much  effect." 

'*  The  astrologer  of  Cheapside  !^  exclaimed 
Basil,  laughing. 

**Even  so,*^  replied  Sir  Patrick,  ** even  so; 
and  I  dare  say  you  can  call  to  mind  some  of  the 
marvels  you  heard  when  you  came,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Kay  mood  and  a  troop  of  young 
officers,  pretending  to  be  seamen .**' 
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Basil  shook  his  head :  "  I  remember  it  wel 
he  replied^  "  But,  Sir  Patrick,  you  were  a  fi 
prophet  !'* 

'^  Was  I F  faith  !  maybe  so*     I  forget 
I  said,  but  I  knew  who  yt>u  were  at  all  e? 
To  your  mother  I  have  a  serious  apology 
make,  for  I  carried  my  deceptioD  towards 
to  great  lengths.     I   received  a  letter  &he 
rected  to  Partridge,  requesting  his  explanal 
Qi  divers  signs  and  matters  in  the   heaTil 
and,  as  it  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  I  wan 
not  only  to  leave  London,  but  to  secrete  myi 
in   the    neighbourhood  of  the   New   Forest| 
wrote  back  that   such  was    the  aspect  of  \ 
stars  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  visit  her  hon 
that  I  might  ward  off  evil,  if  it  were  possible 
do  so ;  but  that  my  visit  must  be  kept  a  ]l 
found  secret.     Your  mother,  God  bless  hi 
received  me  most  kindly;  and  pleased 
well  suppose  I  was  at  being  so  comfort, 
exactly  where  I  wished  to  be.      I  maj 
keep  up  the  deception  to  the  last,  althol 
sorely  put  to  it  sometimes  by  your  motb< 
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being  over-canny ;  but  when  she  got  far  beyond 
me^  I  always  held  ray  tongue  and  looked  mys- 
terious ;  that  was  my  only  resource.  Dear  lady, 
she  would  have  been  very  angry  had  she  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  when  she  fancied  she  was 
eutertainiog  an  astrologer,  she  found  she  had 
been  harbouring  a  Williamite.  You,  too,  I  rob- 
bed of  a  letter  your  mother  was  forwarding  by 
the  bands  of  a  fair  lady  ;  but  of  this  and  other 
matters  we  will  talk  in  the  *  piping  times  of 
peace/  "^  Basil  smiled,  for  he  remembered  the 
apparition  in  hismother^s  dressing-room;  and  he 
als<i  remembered  the  prophecy  of  the  good-hu- 
moured astrologer.  The  young  colonel  did  not 
fail  to  inquire  who  the  Highland  chief  was, 
whose  classic  dress  and  peculiar  appearance  ex- 
cited his  admiration,  and  Sir  Patrick  satisfied 
his  curiosity  by  the  information  that  it  was  **  the 
dark  Bredalbane/*  too  well  known  in  after^days 
as  the  instigator  of  the  massacre  of  Olencoe. 
The  nobles  indulged  in  the  repetition  of  various 
rumours,  tending  to  prove  that  ihey  bad  paid 
much  homage  for  many  years  to  a  man  who 
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liad  l>ecii  always  a  fool.     Some  repeat 
Iniighed    at   the  saying  of  the   Archbishop 
Kheitiis,  which  had  been  already  echoed  from  I 
Gerniains  to  Hampton  Court, — *^  there  is  agd 
soul  who  has  given  up  three  kingdoms  for  a mai 
One  sycophant^  whom  Basil  retnembered  i 
bringing  liis  own  cousin  to  Court  to  be  toudl 
by  poor  James   for  the  evil,   w^as  loud  in  I 
laughter,  at  the  same  prince  touching  for  I 
same    disease   at   Chaillot ;    and   old   Seijd 
Maynard  went  about  telling  everybody  how  t 
King  (William)  had  told  htm  that   he  m 
have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time,  i 
how  he  had  replied  that,    but  for  the  tiiiil 
arrival  of  His  Highness,  he  would  haie  o^ 
lived    the    laws    themselves*     While    this 
other  chatter  employed  and  amused  the  cxH 
tiers,  Mary  of  Kogland   was  wandering  fi^ 
room  to  room,  from  chamber  to  chamber  oft 
palace^  which  she  had  hardly  learned  to  thil 
her  own.     Many  of  the  apartments  recalled 
her  the  scenes  of  her  childhood  ;  there  was  I 
closet  where  she  bad  often  played  w  ith  Afinfi 
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Denmark,  before  politics  or  state  intrigues  had 
sown  in  their  young  minds  the  dissensions  which 
even  at  that  early  period  of  her  reign  were 
ripening  into  the  full  bitterness  of  sisterly 
animosity. 

Here,  her  mother  had  Calked  to,  and 
fondled  her;  and  on  yonder  lawn,  that  Wil- 
liam's gardeners  were  cutting  up  into  square 
|lilch0i«  she  had  played,  many  and  many  a 
timei  with  her  merry  uncle  Charles  and  hi&  little 
6ogA :  the  full  tide  of  affectionate  remembrances 
swelled  in  her  large  blue  eyes.  She  was,  indeed, 
a  queen  I — hod  given  a  crown  and  sceptre  to  her 
husband ;  she  sat  on  the  Stuarts^  throne — 
she  held  tlie  destinies  of  three  kingdoms  within 
ber  grasp ;  the  crown  of  England  pressed  upon 
ber  brow  before  the  time  that  Nature  had  ap^ 
poonted  it  so  to  do — and  she  was  not  happy* 
She  trod  not  with  the  free  foot  of  a  legal 
queen,  but  stealthily,  in  her  faiherU  palace,  for 
so  she  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  it  was  * 
As  this  thought  carae  upon  her  she  shuddertrd; 
and   knowing  she  viraa  alone,  she  sank  upon 
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a  iofa,  and  her  eyes  wandered  ta  Ihe 
that  hung  upon  the  walls :  there^  the  dark  i 
melancholy  Charles  the  First  seemed  to  \ 
prooch  her  for  sanctioning  a  revolution,  m 
out  calling  to  mind  that  a  revolution  had  f 
him  his  head.  There,  too,  shrouded  almost! 
his  black  and  clustering  curls — his  large  hi 
eye»  looking  kindly  but  sadly  on  her — was 
uncle  Charles.  A  little  farther,  another  ]i 
trait — her  father^s,  She  remembered  the  m 
day  that  portrait  had  been  hung*  She  reiiK 
bered  how  her  father  raised  her  in  his  an 
that  she  might  kiss  it.  She  remembfl 
nothing  more:  but  bursting  into  an  uoo 
trollable  flood  of  tears*  she  sank  upon 
knees  before  it,  and  only  uttered  a  sentend 
siogle  sentence,  between  the  sobbings  of 
bursting  heart — *'  Father,  father  i  forgive  yi 
child  !'*  She  covered  lier  face  with  her  haiN 
and  though  not  one  who  revelled  in  the  mm 
lent  feelings  of  nature,  they  now  cotnplel 
overpowered  her.  She  had  been  taught! 
control    her  emotions  by  him   wh< 
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her  counsellor  and  her  guide  than  her  hushand  ; 
and  as  his  voice  caOed  *'  Mary  T  and  repeated 

■  the  sweet  name  with  an  effort  of  tenderness 
which  it  assumed  but  seldom,  she  felt  ashamed  of 

■  having  indulged  in  perhaps  the  most  creditable 
emotion  she  had  felt  since  her  childhood's  days. 
When,  roused  by  his  voice,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
she  saw  that  William  had  with  his  own  hands 
removed  the  picture. 

H  "  Oh,  do  not !  do  not  1"^  she  exclaimed. 
*^  Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  not  again  yield  to  such 
feelings.'^ 

Her  husband*s  cold  bui  sparkling  eyes 
gleamed  upon  her;  and  his  large  white  fore- 
head and  high  aquiline  nose  stood  out  in  bold 

B^eUef  from  the  curtain,  whose  heavy  crimson 
folds  fell  to  the  ground  behind  him. 

^^    ^*  I  will  try  you,^  he  said,  calmly  replacing 

^it,  "for  you  seldom  dispute  either  a  will  or  an 
opinion  with  me;  but  your  Majett^  must  be 
aware  how  very  singular  this  would  have  ap- 
peared if  any  of  your  attendants  had  entered 
and  noted  thoee  tearsp*' 
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He  gazed  on  his  wife's  lovely  and 
features,  disturbed  and  flushed  by  recer 
lion ;    and    the    stateliness   of   the    king, 
gravity  of  the  eomniander,   were  lost   in 
feelings   of  the  man.      He  kissed   her  ch 
wiped  away  her  tears  with  his    own  kercl 
and,  passing  his  arm  fondly  round  her  slefi 
waist «  said — 

^'  So,  my  Mary  finds  this  state  trouble»oiii( 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "  It  g 
you  the  rank  and  station  you  deserve^  ao 
am  satisfied.^' 

**  Satisfied  f'  repeated  AVilliam,  in  anytl^ 
but  a  satisfied  voice ;  "  only  satisfied  f^ 

"  Happy,  quite  happy ^"^  she  added. 

**  And  yet,"  said  he,  *'  who  knows 
future  historians  may  say,  that  WilUam 
Nassau  might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  \ 
princes  of  his  age,  if  he  had  remained  at 
head  of  his  little  republic,  instead  of  ascend 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  i  But  I  must  I 
you.  One  of  our  warmest  friends,  yet  i 
troublesome  adviaersi    is    now   waiting   al 
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ence*  Yet  your  presence  will  be  useful ;  for 
he  is  a  turbulent  and  discontented  nian, 
more  fitted  for  the  Americans,  where  savage' 
power  bears  down  a  freedom  which  will  here- 
after triumph,  than  for  the  civilised  but  re- 
stricted poh'tics  of  England.^ 

'*  Think   you    not   there   are   raany  such  ?^ 
'inquired  the  Queen  respectfully. 

**  Many ;  and  I  dread  to  leave  you  regent 
over  such  perturbed  spirits.  Yet,  to  Ireland 
I  must  go  :  nothing  else  will  quell  dis- 
turbance/'* 

Mary's  features  assumed  an  expression  of 
deep  anxiety  as  she  replied — 

"  Whatever  you  direct,  I  will  perform.  And 
yet!  my  father,  William  !  He  is  there.  Think 
you  the  glittering  crown  can  repay  me  for  all 
the  struggles  I  endure  P  He  is  still  my  father. 
The  peril  of  both  lives *" 

^"  How  difficult  it  is,''  interrupted  the  King, 
^*  to  find  a  queen  who  forgets  she  is  a  woman  ! 
The  people  threw  the  sovereign  power  at  my 
feet.     I  did  not  even  stoop  to  pick  it  up.     I— 
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nay,  Mary,  you  are  grown  weak — 1 
tears.      Kings    should    have    h^irts 
hands  of  iron,  —  strong  and  cold.     V 
call  kmdnesi  is  a  wonderful  thawer 
purposes.     I  shall  expect  you  to  behav 
this  unavoidable  difficulty  as  befits  < 

William  paused,  and  looked  upon  he^ 
laid   her   hand    upon    his    arm,    and 
"  Your  wife," 

The  King  appeared   satisfied,   but 
more ;  and  Mary  continued — "  Shall  l] 
you  nowP^ 

**  Perhaps  you  had  better  retire, 
you  are  quite  composed,  join  us  in  tJi 
closet."' 

**  As  you  please,""  replied  the  ever  ( 
Queen  ;  *'  but  I  am  now  quite  coiuf 

^^  It  is  best  always  to  go  into 
fectly  free  from   all   sorts   of  agiution^ 
the  King:  "  it  is  impossible   to  say 
firmness  may  be  tried .^ 

The  Queen,  knowing  from  experic 
the  two  things  her  husband  loved 
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world  were  silence  and  obedience,  entered  her 
dressing-room,  where  everything  was  rather 
good  than  gorgeous ;  while  he  proceeded  to  the 
purple  closet,  where  the  Outlaw  waited  his 
irrivaL  William  was  much  fonder  of  storni'* 
ing  than  mining :  he  loved  to  conquer  better 
than  to  argue.  In  him  combativeness  was 
more  strongly  developed  than  language,  and 
therefore  he  was  frequently  worsted  by  the 
Outlaw,  who  had  a  due  proportion  of  both. 
Besides,  he  marvellously  disliked  the  oratoricat 
talents  in  which  his  supporter  loved  to  indulge; 
and  his  patience  had  often  been  tried  by 
the  stormy  and  violent  measures  with  which 
the  enthusiast  sought  to  stir  up  his  associates 
ta  the  deitruction  of  Popery.  Nothing  less 
than  fire  and  faggot  would  serve  his  turn  ;  and 
he  was  bitterly  disappointed  that  William  did 
not  see  matters  in  the  light  he  desired.  He 
was  disinterested  enough  to  care  little  either 
fur  the  privations  he  had  suffered  or  the 
aggrandisement  be  had  achieved:  in  a  word» 
however  mistaken  he  might  have  been,  be  was, 
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as  we  have  said  hefore,  an  honest  pa^it0f.| 
King  valued  him  mast   higlily ;  but 
that  he  was  discontented,  and  was  therffflj 
less  inclined  to  Usteii  to  his  couoseU. 
heard   his   "  exterminating*'    argument 
more  than  his  usual  patience  ;    and  the  < 
entrance,  soon  after  the  commencement 
conference,  enabled  William    to  play  him 
with  greater  ease  tlian  formerly. 

Nothing  could  be  more  courtiKius,  a|| 
deeply  devoted^  than  the  patriot's  manner 
her  Majesty ;  and  Mary's  gradous  and  > 
demeanour  certainly  commanded  the 
all  who  came  within  her   sphere.     She] 
all  be  had  to  say,  and  was,  wan)aa-Uk« 
led  away  by  the  eloquence  and   power 
mode  and  speeclii  although  she    fully 
with  her  husband  in  his  milder  doctrina* 
was  in  vain  the  zealot  exhorted  him 
severe   lawB  against   Popish  recusants* 
measures,  the  King  ob^rvedi  vrould  aliev 
the  Papists  in  Europe  from   the   int 
England,  and  might  produce  «  ne«r 
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league*  Besides,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
screen  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  Hun* 
gary,  while  he  himself  instituted  persecutions 
against  the  Catholics  of  England* 

The  Outlaw  remained  silent  for  some  time 
after  the  King  had  announced  his  final  determi> 
nation  on  the  8ubject»  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
manner  which  he  saw  it  would  be  vain  for  him 
to  combat ;  and  Mary  almost  hoped  he  was 
convinced, 

**  Then  is  my  career  in  this  kingdom  termi- 
nated,*^ he  said ;  **  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
bid  Ood  bless,  and»  I  add  it  with  due  respect, 
Ood  enlighten,  the  rulers  of  this  land  !  I  mil 
not  dwell  where  Papistry  stares  me  in  the  face 
in  open  day  —  I  will  not  Hve  where  the  reh'gion 
of  Christ  is  mocked,  even  in  whispers.  I  have 
felt  much  and  suffered  much ;  and  I  tell  you 
both,  King  and  Queen  of  mighty  England, 
that  if  I  knew  how  a  second  revolution  could 
be  effected,  by  which  Papistry  might  be  blot- 
ted  from  the  earth,  I  would  effect  it,  and 
destroy  any  monarchy  upon  the  globe  that  did 
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not  set  itself  in  array  Against  the  scarlet  woman 
of  Babylon.'' 

**  But,  sir,^  interposed  the  Queen,  exercising 
the  best  and  most  blessed  prerogative  of  her 
sex — that  of  the  peace-maker^ — **  there  is  do 
country  tn  the  world  where  you  will  find  lairs 
tnodelled  exactly  to  suit  your  views  and  wishes ; 
and  neither  his  Majesty  nor  myself  can  afford 
to  lose  so  true  and  staunch  a  friend." 

*'  His  Majesty  well  knows  that  my  stipp 
could  only  be  given  where  the  government 
based  on  the  principle  of  ihe  downfall  of  ( 
church  of  Rome  " 

♦'  I  had,  I  thought,  shown  you,^  replied  tfiT 
King,  in  tones  so  icy  that  they  entered  sharply 
into  the  listener's  ears — '*  1  had,  I  thoughlf 
shown  you,  that  if  1  adopted  your  suggcstums 
with  the  one  hand,  I  might  lay  down  my  croifro 
with  the  other."" 

*'  Set  your  Majesty's  crown  and  sceptre/ 
said  the  zealot,  with  somewhat  of  a  Eneer  upon 
the  word  Majesty,  '*  into  one  scale,  and  iin- 
mortality  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven  in  the 
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other, — and  judge  which  ought  to  beaking'R 
ambition."'* 

"  People  differ,**  retorted  WiUiam,  piqyeti, 
and  yet  anxious  not  to  lose  the  aid  of  one  who 
had  great  influence  with  a  large  party,  and 
actually  not  knowing  what  to  re  ply » 

**  Yoy  can  talk  of  this  again,"  interposed 
the  Queen«  **  We  can  have  but  one  opinion 
of  your  truth  and  sincerity.  His  Majesty  and 
myself,  I  hope,  will  never  forget  our  friends; 
but  you  must  see  how  delicately  he  is  situ- 
ated." 

William,  who  was  punctual  as  clock-work, 
drew  forth  his  watch,  and,  holding  it  towards 
the  disappointed  patriot,  said,  •*  The  levee  waits  : 
I  am  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds  beyond  my 
time." 

The  Outlaw  bowed,  and  the  King  continued, 
"  Let  us  enter  together."" 

WTiile  a  page  summoned  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, the  restless  and  unsatisfied  patriot  knelt 
on  one  knee,  and  pressing  the  Queen's  hand  re- 
spectfully to  bis  lips,  said,  "  I  thank  your  Ma- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Let  the  NaMSui-star 

New  bom  J  in  rising  majesty  appear. 
To  iriumph  over  vanqtibbM  uight, 
And  guide  the  prospeixni*  tnanner 
With  e^-^latting  beara«  of  Criemlly  light. 

Pbioa* 

WtLLUJt  went  through  the  busineBu  of  hfa 
levee  much  in  the  same  r^ular,  dry,  and  de- 
tennined  manner  that  an  oflic^^  would  get 
through  a  review  ;  saying  to  each  person  what, 
under  ony  ci re um stances,  would  be  considered 
but  a  spare  number  of  wards,  and  cutting  off 
civility  as  an  excrescence  that  weakened  the 
vitality  of  the  higher  powers*  Basil,  neverthe- 
less, thought  the  kree  the  longest  and  most 
tiresome  at  which  he  had  ever  attended.  As 
soon  as  it  was  possible,  he  almost  forced  the 
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Still  ^Htally  the  same,  or  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  The  child's  bauble  !-^tbt 
focd^fl  toy  !  — the  wise  man's  blind  !  —  it  is  all 
the  same — Royalty — royalty — royalty  f 

He  was  in  no  humour,  clearly,  for  eiUier 
tonversation  or  argument;  and  Basil  kept 
turning  and  turning  over  and  over  fhe  mystic 
packet  he  bad  taken  from  the  Outlaw's  band ; 
nor  did  he  neglect  to  look  at  the  seal,  and  bis 
blood  tingled  to  his  heart  when  be  saw  tliat  it 
was  not  impressed  by  the  Raymond  arms,  but 
bore  the  mark  of  a  little  signet  which  he  had 
himself  given  to  Rosalind  :  —  -  M  could  pardon 
even  her,''  he  said,  crushing  in  his  hand  the 
parcel  for  which  he  had  so  eagerly  sought  *'^  I 
could  pardon  even  her:  but  Cuthbert  1  oiy 
own  familiar  friend  I  the  partner  of  my  txi«om  a 
secrets — " 

"  You  are  young,'*  said  the  Outlaw,  ttartiog 
suddenly  from  his  dppartmt  lethargy :  *'  1  waa 
once  young  myself^  yet  oat  very  ytmnfi  al  any 
age ;  for  when  most  boy i  ara  devoting  linK?  lo 
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but  if  you  hew  down  the  old  tree,  it  is  de- 
stroyed for  ever  T 

The  carriage  passed  on  along  Hyde  Park ; 
and,  as  the  day  was  fine,  troops  of  equestrianB, 
and  many  gay  and  cheerful  faces,  were  lending 
an  animated  and  expressive  aspect  to  what  was 
then  little  more  than  fields  intersperged  with 
some  stately  trees  : — 

*•  Behold  them  T  continued  the  Outlaw,  who 
had  again  sunk  into  one  of  his  gloomy  and 
misanthropic  fits, — **  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren} creatures  who  can  speak,  think,  and  act ; 
yet,  there  they  are,  tricked  and  trimmed  out, 
and,  I'll  be  sworn,  as  ready  to  call  *  Long  live 
King  James  V  m  *  Long  live  King  William  V 
and  if  it  were  possible  that  he,  the  wise  and 
mighty  one,  the  only  man  of  modern  times 
who  took  his  patent  of  greatness  from  Gcxl's 
own  hand,  and  yet  whose  remains  this  people 
of  England  suffered  to  be  cast  up  and  insulted 
—  if  those  poor  bones  could  be  united,  and  the 
soul  called  from  its  eternal  palace  in  the  high: 
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heavens,  to  animate  them  —  if  Croih 
to  reappear  in  Whitehall,  they  woi 
^Nassau  back  to  his  Dutch  drains,  n 
the  shout  of  *  God  save  the  Lord  P) 
shake  the  very  sun  at  noon  r 

*'  And  a  glorious  shout  it  ivould 
*  Basil,  led  into  his  companion's  eothii 
his    earnestness,     "  and   one  worthy 
iand  !" 

"  Reverse  it,**  he  replied,  **  and  real 
— *  One  of  which  England  is  noti 
God  !  that  such  a  man  should  have 
his  great  soul  to  serve  such  things  !^  i 

**  Yet  you  must  admit  that  WilliaS 
lion  is  very  critical ;  it  is  so  difficult^ 
pressing  power  too  far,  or  relaxing  it  t 
Vou  recollect  the  answer  of  Apollonitt 
pasian :  when  asked  what  was  the  I 
Nero's  overthrow,  he  replied,  that  Ni 
touch  and  tune  the  harp  well;  but  ii 
ment  sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the' 
high,  sometimes  to  let  them  down  too 

**  Ah  r  replied  the  Outlaw,  who  i 
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Reel*  and  cynic,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  your 
historical  learning ;  but  they  were  all  tyrants 
Ltogether*"^  And  while  he  uttered  this  sweeping 
affirmation,  the  carriage  paused  at  the  door  of 
Sir  Everard  Sydney. 

As  they  entered,  Basil  inquired  for  Mistress 

Margaret ;  but  an  air  of  confusion  and  distress 

pervading  all  ihe  servants,  forced  him  suddenly 

to  attk  if  his  father  were  ill. 

^L     He  was  told  that  Sir  Everard  was  perfectly 

^■;weU,  but  that  Lady  Sydney  had  been  suddenly 

^  seized  with  paralysis. 

Forgetful  even  of  Rosalind's  letter,  he  flew 
to  his  mother's  dressing-room,  and  there  indeed 
was  set  forth  a  powerful  lesson  to  human  vanl* 
ty  ; — the  high-lxim,  beautiful,  and  desperately 
proud  woman  struggling  with  weakness,  dri- 
velling like  an  idiot,  her  hands  refusing  to  do 
their  office,  her  tongue  unable  to  utter  words, 
ber  limbs  heavy  and  powerless,  while  the  thin 
Ud  refused  to  close  over  the  senseless  horrors 
of  her  leaden  eye  !  Margaret  knelt  at  her  side ; 
and  poor  Sir  Everard,  stricken  and  appalled,  wai 
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listeDing  to  the  pliystdan  s  opinion.  1 
Frank  ever  and  anon  pressed  her  h*ps 
small  ebony  crucifix^  and  was  read! 
minister  the  last  rites  of  the  churcl 
desireil  them.  It  iv^ould  appear  thaU^ 
fully  sensible  of  all  wliich  passed  arofl 
for  when  her  son  entered,  althougli  llni 
blood  did  not,  ms  was  its  wont,  kindk. 
brown  cheek,  yet  she  moved  her 
tried  hard  to  speak*  It  was  both  an 
and  an  affecting  hour,  Basil  forgot  hi; 
pride,  his  raother^s  bigotry,  his  mothi 
per ;  he  only  saw  th^e  before  him,  in  i 
the  apathy  of  death,  her  whose  lip  bad  g 
ed — whose  voice  had  soothed — whose 
about  to  wing  to  other  worlds,  bad  oe 
bered  nor  slept  where  his  interests 
cemed  ;  who  gloried  in  his  glory^  w 
his  fears,  who  hoped  his  hopes ;  w^ 
in  all  things  but  in  his  religion,  a  seooii 
He  kissed  her  hand;  be  pc<es6ed  tlie^ 
cold  fingers  to  his  burning  brow 
humbly,  fervently  to  God, 
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n  the  time  of  trouble  ;  he  wearied  Heaven  with 
supplications;  and  when  the  midnight  watch 
had  nearly  set,  and  the  physician  succeeded  in 
getting  blood  twice  from  her  arm,  and  desired 
that  she  might  not  be  disturbed >  then,  and  nolu 
till  then,  did  Basil  Sydney  leave  her  side^  and, 
beckoning  Margaret  into  an  ante-room^  deli* 
ver  to  her  Rosalind's  letter.  Pale  as  she  was 
from  watching  and  anxiety,  she  became  livid 
when  her  eye  rested  on  the  writing.  She 
snatched  it  from  his  hand,  while  hers  trembled 
so  violently  that  »he  could  hardly  break  the 
seal ;  but  her  eyes  scanned  his  features. 
Basil  could  not  have  looked  as  he  did  had- 
he  known  what  she  would  have  perjured  her 
soul  to  conceal  :  this  convictioii  reassured 
her;  and,  with  an  effort  that  would  have 
nobly  honoured  a  better  cause,  she  broke  the 

I      wax. 

^B     **  I  know  you  have —  I  know  not  why,  nor 

^■Mr^  doubted  me.  Colonel  Sydney,"^  she  said* 
afker  glancing  over  the  letter*     "  Will  this  con- 

M vhice  you  ?^  —  She  fumed  the  paper,  and  htfld 
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the  signature  before  him;  and  althmig 
reeled^  be  saw  — ^ 

'*  Suffer  that  I  call  you  sister*  beifl 
affectioiii''''***— and  then, —  there  wm^ 
**  Raymond,''  sagned  in  Rosalind^a 
distinct  hand.  { 

**  Are  you  satisfied,  Colonel  Sydii 
continued,  **  or  shall  I  read  ?  How  | 
loved  Cuthbert  is  still  so  ill,  ihat-^^ 

*^  Peace,  peace,''  said  Basil,  wmvin^ 
"  I  had  heard  enough  before :  I  | 
now  !  Lady,  I  doubted  not  your  trt| 
thought  you  might  be  mistaken.  I« 
word,  no  message  to  ray  father  ?^       i 

"  None,''  she  replied,  "  none  wha 
but  even  in  her,  in  my  own  brothec! 
cannot  tolerate  such  duplicity.  Thei 
tore  the  letter  in  half,  and  flung  it  ont 
the  flame  caught  it,  as  she  exclain 
perish  all  \411any  !**  ( 

^^  Amen  to  that  T  exclaimed  a  vo» 
curtained  recess  close  to  the  carved  i 
piece ;  and  while  tlie  words  were  in  u 
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be  burning  letter  was  grasped  in  the  Outlaw's 

iand  ;  —  with  a  determinalion  which,  in  effect, 

was  like  the  spring  of  a  young  tiger,  Margaret 

^      seized  his  arm;   but  he  held  the   letter  high 

',    above  her  head,  and  smiling  scornfully  upon 

^iier  efforts,  said, 

^^  ^^  I,  too,  so  hate  duplicity,  that  I  would  fain 
^piDvetl  it  to  the  world.^ 

^H  ^^  Colonel  Sydney  1  Ba^l  !^  she  exclaimed, 
forgetting  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  the 
forms  of  society^  and  repeatedly  uttering  the 
name  that  she  lo%*ed  best,  —  **  Oh,  take  the 
letter  fi*om  him  :  it  betrays  my  brother,  and 
he  will  use  it  to  his  destruction.  You  know 
his  political  violence ;  he  will  surely  use  it  to 
I      nty  brother's  ruin.'*' 

I  "  Your  brother's  ruin  I     Mark  ye  the  sister *s 

f  devotion,''  said  the  zealot  calmly  :  then,  draw- 
I  ing  closely  to  her,  he  whispered  in  a  tone 
I  which,  though  heard  only  by  herself,  made  her 
tremble  from  head  to  foot,  **  It  is  your  own^ 
I  not  his,  you  fear."  Margaret  sunk  on  her  knees 
f      in  an  attitude  of  supplication.     Basil  thought 
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she  had  fainted,  aod  raised  her  from  tli 

The  Outlaw  cast  upon  her  a  look  of  i 

8o  hitter,  so  terrible,   so  withering,! 

covered  her  face  with  her  hands;  | 

fihe  withdrew  theoi,  there  was  a  ml 

lamplight  and  moonlight  in  the  roona^ 

countenance  of  Ba^il  Sydney  was  bei 

her,  and  she  could  hear  the  heaTy  bn 

Lady  Sydney  from  the  next  chamber* 

**  Is  he  gone — ^is  he  quite  gone — th 

fearful  man  ?"'  she  inquired,  looking  t 

wards  the  recess,  where  he  had  been  ua 

ally  concealed.     **  Are  you  sure  he  ia 

"  Quite,  quite  sure." 

*'  Did  you  see  his  last  look  ?'** 

*'  I  did  not,*"  said  Basil,  almost   ti 

smile  at  the  terror  he  could  not  ccmp 

"  And  he  is  really  gone  ?""  , 

**  Mistress  Margaret,  if  you  will  pc 

1  will  follow  him,  and  prticure  his  prq 

he  will  not  seek  for  nor  molest  your  U 

**  Not  so,  not  so,  for  worlds  T  sb 

<'  Alas !  I  have  no  brother  t  no  frietM 
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You  do  me  WTong,^  replied  Basil — "you 
do  me  great  wrong,  when  you  say  you  have 
neither  friead  nor  brother*     What  am  I  P*^ 
HI    "  Alas  !  1  cannot  speak  now :  but — leave  me 
for  a  little  time,  and  I  can  then  thank  you." 

"  Banish  from  your  thoughts  the  remem- 
brance of  tliat  strange  and  mysterious  man, — 
and  sleep  for  a  few  hours.  Please  Heaven,  my 
mother  will  be  better  in  the  morning."^ 
M  For  many  minutes  after  Basil  withdrew^ 
Margaret  neither  changetl  her  place  nor  her 
position*  She  remained,  her  fingers  pressed 
upon  her  eye-balls,  and  her  elbows  resting  on 
the  cushioned  arms  of  the  chair  in  which  she 
aat ;  while  her  glossy  raven  hair,  freed  from 
controul,  swept  like  a  pall  over  her  shoulders* 

**  They  are  all  gone,"^  she  said,  at  last,  *'  all 
^•ave  the  watchers  who  watch  by  the  bed  of 
ness,    or  those    who   care   for  the    safety 
'such  as  enjoy  Nature's  foretaste  of  death/' 
She  opened  the  casement,  and  peered  with   a 
f      searching  and  curious  eye  into  the  heavens :  it 

Iras  a  bright  and  glorious  night ;  one  on  which 
VOL.  m*  ^ 
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the  sUrs  make  holiday  in  heaven, 
by    their  brilliancy    the    pale    light 
queenly  moon*      The  turrets  of  W- 
lookid  as  if  steeped  in  silver ;  the  gn 
struck— one — two;  the  abbey  diimei 
the  hours^  footsteps  with  the  soft  mu 
bells,  and  the  lesser  churches   answ^ 
tiieir  consecrated  steeples:  then  the 
paced  their  rounds,  calling  the  hour 
sunk  into  the  hearse  of  Time ;  and  thi 
of  repose  floated  on  the  atmosphere  of; 
'*They    are    there ;'^   continued    N 
"  the  stars  which  that  proud  woman 
as  the  guardians  of  her  destiny  are 
there* — ^lier  own   was  never  more  b 
at  this  moment  —  while  she  is  dyin, 
Ood  \  have  I  been  deceiving  myaolf^i 
sought  to  deceive  others !     Have  1  aqi 
tlie  talents  which  even  now  in  my  ^ 
still   throb    within  me*    while,   by   pill 
more  simf^le  course  of  woman *s    uni 

life,  I  might  have  been 1     Wha 

not  have  been  ?   One  passioii  -^onc — a 


a 
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U  pure  within  my  heart*  I  thought  it  might 
have  turned  to  bitterness;  but  no,  it  could 
not :  whatever  kindliness  is  in  my  soul  is  his. 
Oh,  Basil!  Basil!  'tis  when  I  think  of  thee 
that  all  things  in  the  world  appear  as  nought» 
as  meagre  and  contemptible:  my  head  and 
benrt  are  fevered,  and  I  could  almost  weep 
for  weakness.  False  star,"^  she  added,  as  that 
of  her  own  nativity  shone  sparkling  and  smiling 
over  one  of  the  abbey  towers,  "  I  see,  yet  I 
despise  you  ;  I  disbelieve,  yet  court  the  know- 
ledge  of  your  mysteriea.'" 

I  Much  more  she  said,  in  which  the  names  of 
Rosalind  and  Cuthbert  and  Alice  mingled : 
and  once  she  appeared  as  if  inclined  to  kneel 
und  pray,  hut  her  knees  refused  the  unaccus- 
tomed oflice ;    they  would  not  bend.     She  was 

en  about  to  descend  into  the  garden,  but 
thought  she  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man 
skulking  among  the  shrubs. 

She  imagined  at  first  that,  as  the  Outlaw 
sometimes  passed  through  that  garden  to  the 
ptrk)  it  nught  be  him^  and  she  withdrew  be- 

&9 


hind  a  pillar  that  supported  an  upper 
resolved  to  watch  his  niovements. 
his  foot  was  oii  a  step  of  the  teirai 
to  the  room  where>  as  she  was  no 
stanced,  the  most  important  event 
had  occurred r     He  came,  to  use  the 
and   always   emphatic   language  of  i 
**  like  a  thief  in  the  night,''  stealthilVf 
step ;  and  exactly  as  he  arrived  opp 
window,    Margaret    stood    before    hil 
shroud-like  hair  had  fallen  still  loweri 
she  was  dresaed  in  black,  nothing  sf 
colour  about    her  except    her   face,  ' 
marble,  and  her  6nely-proportioned  an 
fell  at  either  side.     The  man  started 
seen  a  spectre ;  and  beholding  a  strai 
was  about  to  call  for  aid,  when  he  < 
her  to  forbear.  ' 

"  I  am  no  thief,  madam ;  I  dediur 
face  of  Heaven  ;  nor  did  I  intend  an^ 
the  family  :  but  I  heard  that**^—  he 
name  lowly,  as  in  terror — '*  was  in  tl 
and   seeing  a  shadow  pass,  I   tlioii 
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ertain   if  it    were   his-      I  suppose  I  have 
been  niisinfornxed." 
^h    **  He  is  but  just   gone,'*  replied   Margaret. 
'     •*  He  was  in  this  room  not  half  an  hour  since — 
but  what  want  you  of  him  ?" 

*'  Again    escaped  T    muttered    the   man   of 

bloixl,      '*  Again    escaped  f — He    retreated   a 

few  steps ;  and  then,  turning  to  Margaret*  ex- 

^klaimed — ^^  When  you    see  him,  tell    him  the 

H^lagger  that  once  tasted  hi»  bloml  thirsts  for 

another  draught.*^ 

Margaret  was  horror-struck;  and  when  she 
again  looked,  she  thought  she  saw  tw«i  men 
passing  into  the  shadow  of  the  garden  wall. 

Another  hope,  a  weak  one  it  is  true,  but  otit 
at  which  she  eagerly  caught  in  the  absence  of  a 
stronger,  suggested  itself  by  the  strange  intru* 
sion  of  this  visitor.  It  was  clear  that  the  mys- 
terious outlaw,  an  ancient  friend  of  the  House 
of  Sydney^  poa»essed  the  power  of  moulding  her 
destiny,  and  of  destroying  all  he^  hopes  at 
OQoe ;  it  was  certain,  also,  that  his  words  and 
manner  boded  evil  to  her  plans.     The  ruffinn 


he  might  succeed,  and  so  rt 
the  most  perilous  of  all  her 
fusedly  yet  forcibly  upon 
moments  only  elapsed  befoi 
urarked  their  purpose,  and 
«he  called  to  the  man  Id  r^ 
again  uittftdi  i^^d  beafd ; 
the  bottom  of  the  siep% 
converae* 

**  The  pca'son  you  fieek,!" 
low  lorn,  "  iiHiy  be  still  be 
patient  aod  watchful,  and* 
she  leaned  oter  the  balca 
advanced  up  one  or  two  st 
hand  beneath  his  vest,  as  if 
he  so  coveted  to  use. 
At  the  instimt,  the  his^ 
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Fj^ufihed  into   the  room^ — rapidly  descended  the 
itone  staircase,  and   by  the   starlight   beheld 
Hhe  Outlaw  standing  over  the  corpse  of  the  slain 
f  tnan.     For  a  few  moments  the  silence  was  un^ 
broken  by  a  single  word. 
At  length  the  Outlaw  spoke. 
"  Even  here,  in  the  calm  quiet  of  night,"'  he 
J      «dd|  in  a  low  and  solemn   voice,    "  hath  the 
^b-worker  of  evil  perished*    I  grieve  that  the  Ia$it 
H^eed  of  a  soldier  should  have  robbed  the  hang- 
man of  his  right.     Basil   Sydney,  look   upon 
this  carrion,    and  behold   the  foul  form  of  a 
wretch  stained  with  the  best  blood  of  Kngland 
^-^-of  men  who  might,  even  now,  but  for  the 
hand  of  this  assassin,  restore  her  to  her  high 
place  among  the  nations  r 
^L      Meanwhile  the  retainers  of  the  hou§e  had 
been  alarmed.     The  garden  was  scarchetU  and 
the  familiar  of  the  dead  spy  drugged  forward 
to  the  group.     The  fellow  laughed  as  he  stood 
before  the  Outlaw, 
^b      **  Master,  the  chance  was  youra^"^  said  be ; 
^B  ^*many  a  time  we  had  you  nearer  than  to-night. 


got  the  reward  at  last  ; 
gold." 

The  fellow  was  r^movi 

the  Outlaw  coiitiniied  Am 

upon  the  dead  body  q|L 

(ibcahle  foe.  ^ 

At  kngth  he  turned  Ifi 

now,"'  iaid  he,  **  but  you 

Sydney,  the  debt   I  ow€ 

tried  aiid  pat  ten  t  friendsh 

Basil,  suffer  no  act  of  i 

age  of  misery.     But  my 

the  hou&e  ia  which  D^ath 

no  bridal.''      He   uttered 

rather  cammuning  with  h 

ing  the  ear  of  another.     T 

Sir  Kverard,  be  said*  **  I 
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irhen  Basil   sought   Margaret,  in  the  hope  of 
I  obtaining  some  explanation  of  the  mystery,  she 

bad  retired  to  **  her  rest.^" 

The  gentle  Baronet  lingered  for  a  few  mo- 
ments longer^  pondering  over  an  event  far  be- 
yond Iris  comprehension,  wondering  at  the  new 
deed  of  his  aneient  but  fearful  friend,  and  giv- 
ing directions  for  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
the  sergeant,^the  wretch  who,  half  for  hire, 
and  half  for  hatred^  had  so  long  watched  his 
path  with  the  perseverance  of  the  aleuth- 
liound ;  and  who,  when  political  motives  nti 
longer  pushed  him  on,  had  with  untiring  ani- 
mmily  followed  him  from  place  to  place,  seek- 
ing for  some  safe  moment  to  achieve  the  che- 
rbhed  object  of  years, 
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Tmb  days  that 
have  recorded  in  on'  1* 
wearifiome  heaviness  to 
„„d  the  members  of  hU 
baronet  had  indeed  so 
thoughts  and  apprehei 
the  once  favourite  oocOj 
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beloved   home,  it  was  not   with   that  alacrity 

which  shows  when   the   heart   participates  in 

labour. 

M     ''  Ralph; '   said  he  at   length   to  his  faith- 

^■(fbl   ahadoWf    **  I    think    I    can    trust    you    to 

^^ fasten    dowik    these    boxes    without    noise:    I 

would  not  have  the  least  noise  made  for  thu 

world»   because  it  might  rouse   your  mistress 

from  her  sleep ;  and  though  more  than  a  week 

has  elapsed  since  her  attack,  yet  the  doctor 

assures  me  the  more  she  sleeps  the  better.'" 

**  It  is  a  wonderful  restorer  of  natur,"  replied 
Ralph,  **  and  the  moles  and  the  dormice  know 
that  well ;  though  neither  Brano  nor  I  have 
I  slept  much  since  we  came  here,^the  air  is  so 
thick,  it  is  so  hard  to  get  it  down  one^a  throat. 
I  am  lure  'tis  that  has  given  the  poor  dog  the 
wheezings."" 

'*  That,  or  old  age*""  replied  Sir  Everard,  as 
he  cut  some  camphor  carefully  over  the  skin  of 
a  Dutch  bat. 

"  And  thetie  mouldy  things,^  said  Ralph, 
holding  up  a  parcel  of  Ii]uird*»kins,  **  are  these 
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"  There  certainly  were  lizards  there,  I  re- 
member,"^  said  Sir  Everard,  stooping  and  ex- 
amining the  skins,  '*and  perhaps  they  are 
nearly  the  same*  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
curioiiB  to  compare  them  :  and  you  can  catch 
ine  sunic  when  we  return.^* 

Ralph  sighed. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Ralph  ?  Do  you  not 
like  the  idea  of  returning  ?*^  inquired  his  kind 
master. 

"  Like  the  thought  of  going  back  !  Oh 
yes,  sir  ;  the  old  crow  loves  its  own  tree  best  : 
only  there  are  no  nets,  or  anything  of  that 
sort ;  and  there  is  no  ]\listress  Rosalind  to  set 
the  little  natty  work  in  order  now.  But  I  ask 
your  pardon,  sir:  I  wonH  say  another  word 
about  her,  if  I  can  help  it,  sir;  only  she  does 
come  so  natur-like  to  my  thoughts  when  think- 
ing about  the  forest.  Well,  if  you  are  going 
away»  would  you  mind  my  having  Sandy  to 
help  me  pack  the  reU  ?^ 
4  **  You  may  bave  him,  if  you  like,"^  waid  Sir 
Everard ;    **  but   y«n   can   take  your  time   to 
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think  that.  He  knowa  the  lilj  will  not  of  it- 
self plunge  its  white  leaves  in  the  black  soil,  or 
the  tree  wantonly  shake  away  the  green  cloth- 
ing that  summer  gave  it  Ah!  no,  no !  Mistress 
Rosy  was  good,  and  is  good»^ 

The  simple  reasoning  of  Ralph  was  not  how- 
ever the  reasoning  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family*  Doubts  concerning  Rosalind  had  given 
way  to  oertaintyi  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  motives  that  had  led  to  her 
elopementy  even  Sir  Everard  Sydney  had  con- 
sidered her  as  ungrateful  and  worthless,  and 
strove  hard  with  ancient  habits  and  affections 
to  expel  her  from  his  heart. 

Lady  Sydney  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
state  of  stupor  that  succeeded  the  paralysis. 
She  slumbered  day  and  Dight>  and  the  strongest 
efforts  of  her  attendants  could  hardly  recall  her 
to  momentary  recollection  of  any  thing  or  any 
one.  The  benevolent  abbess  had  delayed  her 
departure ;  and  Basil  passed  sleepless  nights 
in  anticipation  that  the  coming  morning 
would  summon   him   to   the   King's   *.ide;   he 


garev 

to  Lady   Sydne 
gular    change 
haunted  hy  som 
— every  sound, 
carriage   as  it 
court-yard,  iee 
was  certainly, 
excitemeiit ;  ii| 
lips  tivid. 
more  th^n 
some   cQDimtin 
©re  she  began/ 
After  Sir  | 
his  specimen^ 
sought   his   ^ 
wa&  as  ueuali 
occupied  a  va| 
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the  window.    Lady  Sydney  was  awake,  and  her 
eyes  had  in  some  degree  recovered  their  ex- 
pression.    She  beckoned   her  htttband  to  her 
side,  and  pressing  her  Ups  to  hia  hand,  iDti- 
mated  that  she  wished  to  be  alone  with  Mar. 
garet.     When  they  were  quite  by  tJianiehPCi 
she  pointed  to  a  small  table,  upon  whidl  ilcKid 
a  crosier f  and  one  or  two  bookn  inipreaaed  witt 
curious  signs  upon  the  binding*     Margaret  in- 
quired if  she  wished  the  crosa  to  be  brought 
her.     She  negatived  that  with  a  motion  of  her 
head.     Margaret  first  touched  one  volun^t  then 
another.    Was  it  the  first  ? — the  second  ? — the 
third? — Yes,     The  young  lacly  brought  the 
book,  and   placed  it  before  her;  then,  kneel- 
Hbg  on    the   hassock,  turned  oter  page  after 
^ — page  after  poge^  to  pleaae  the  dbnliitic 
putney   of  her    patroness.    No  one,  obaerving 
^the   mild    humility    which  this   giri  dhjimyied 

I  while  attending  to  the  least  nioveintnal  of  I^ndy 
Sydney,  would  ha?e  belinred  that,  at  the 
rery  moment  when  she  noted  to  bcndf  the 
feebleness  with  which  the  hand  that  dimli  her 


she  exulted  in  its  weal^ 
lieved  that  Heaven  had  a 
station  that  afflicted  the  l 

Lady  Sydney's    eye 
sign  and  sentence  ;   and< 
was  labouring  under 
she  trembled  violently, 
wished  to  see  her  son* 
to  have  regained  a  por 
she  told  Margaret  that 
alone  with   him.     The 
tween  the  mother  and 
some  hours  were  known 
but    Lady   Sydney's 
Basil  that  the  time — the 
an  important  change  in 
take  place;  her  hearts 
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^BBafiil  cx>iild  coi3tradict  Deither  the  one  nor  the 

I     other.     He  had  loved  his  mother,  and  in  his 

^P»wn  estimation  the  sacrifice  of  his  hand,  heart- 

I      less  as  it  must  be  presented  at  the  altar,  would 

^_ilot   be  ill-savoured,   if  it  made    that   beloved 

Hipotber'fl  last  hour^  happy.     Having  once  pro- 

^%d$edi  he  hastened  to  fulfil  her  desire;    and 

(     seeking    Margaret,   informed    her,  with    much 

I     delicacy,  but  with  a  coldness  that  would  have 

I     marred  an  ordinary   bridal,   of  Iii»    mother's 

(     wish  that  they  should  be  immediately  united. 

I      It  would  have  been  curious  to  have  read,  when 

I      Lady  Sydney    placed    the     quickly    betrothed 

hands  together,  what  passed  within  the  ambi> 

tious  mind  of  Margaret. 

^P    ^^  My  mother  desires  my  happiness;  and  if 

you  will  accept  a  heart  much  seared,  you  — ^ 

But  Lady  Sydney,  weak  and  fading  as  she  waa, 

continued  too  wise  a  tactician  to  permit  any  con* 

vendition   on    the   subject.     She   prevailed    on 

Iwr  ion,  who  had  led  himself  to  believe  that  it 

then  mattered  very  little  whom  be  married,  to 

use  one  whom  she  felt  assured  would  con- 


under  the  new  I 

solemnization 
lethal,  but  she  ( 
by  a  Catholic  ] 
to  perform  the 
ed  not  at  all  i 
that  it  was  ill 
Sydney  was  ] 
ed  to  Sir  Ef 
ting  it   off;, 
matter   nevei 
most  relucUi 
pair  about  I 
Sydney's  coll 
looking   bridj 
that  Basil  i 
his  father's  i 
but   hia  hei 
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uf  am  anciont  faoiily,  beautiful,  and  gifted 
with  accomplishments  and  intellect  that  would 
have  adorned  a  queen,  was  still  thrown  by  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  fortune  upon  his  pity — 
on  his  father's  bounty  ;  he  cared  little  what 
was  to  be  his  future  fate  ;  he  felt  gratified  at 
having  it  in  his  power  to  soothe  and  comfort 
the  death-bed  of  a  parent,  whom  he  thought 
he  loved  more  than  ever  he  had  really  done. 
He  uttered  but  a  single  sentence  as  he  pre^ 
pared  for  the  ceremony.  Turning  to  his  bride, 
he  Tnurniured,  ^*  I  make  at  least  one  sacrifice 
to  you  and  to  my  mother  :  my  vengeance  upon 
your  perfidious  brother  !"' 

Tlicre  were  no  joy-beaming  countenances  in 
attendance  on  the  bride ;  nor  were  there  blithe 
bridemaids,  nor  flowerf,  nor  gay  dresses*  The 
servants^  brows  were  clouded^  and  they  whis^ 
pered  with  each  other  in  the  corners  of  the 
mansion,  and  on  the  stairs.  Sir  Kverard  Syd- 
ney, accustomed  to  yield  to  his  wife's  behestA^ 
and  broken  down  in  heart  and  in  spirit  hf 
I       Rosalindas  deception,   would    not,   could   ncity 


.  him  to  t^e  "K^^       '      I 

,     .t  at  all  tncUoeO 

Sydney  was  Tnost  P  ^^^ 

eA  to  Wr^    »    ,    Lady   »>' 
.   „  it   offv  but   I-a°y 

matter   never  ^^ 

i,  .bout  to  be        ^^^ 

iiourable  i^^ 
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;  and  Lady  Sydney, 

iishions,  looked,   poor 

irli  half  that  temple  of 

Ik*  grasp  of  death,  still 

iff  triumph    she   had 

'   proceeded  with  the 

I  scarcely  read  more 

Utud  and  prolonged 

lioor  startled  all  pre. 

idfi   trembled  in  his 

,    more  loudly  than 

vp  and   melancholy 

houie^  the  chamber- 

ct  bounded  forward, 

'da  hair   uncombed, 

rich    dreis   travel- 

y  eiittili  (  fill  to  the 

•1^  1  liefore 


I 


n  illegal 

'  II  deep 

Lj,  Sir 
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thwart   the  will  of  his    lady   in   ? 
iwhich  her  very  existence  even  for  a 
appeared  to  hang ;  he  stood  moodily,^ 
that  he  was  running  counter  to  the 
sanctioning   a   ceremony   in    direct 
both  to  them  and  to  his  conscience, 
a  deep  red  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  thel 
she  grasped  the  hand  of  him  who  wasj 
become  her  husband  ;  and  though  her 
flashed  with  a  triumph  that  might 
mistaken  for  aiTection,  at  times  it 
a  thick  mist  passed  before  it  as  she  pt 
fingers  upon  the  lids,  and  sighed  he 
few  moments,  however,  would  place  b« 
the  dread  of  losing  all  that  to  her  was 
—name,  station,  and  honour ;  and  if  ( 
of  peril,  mingled  with  the  conscious 
all   for   which   she   had    $o   long 
about  to  be  obtained,  they    were  but 
faint  sounds  of  danger   when   safety  iJ 
certain  reach. 

Father  Frank  was  evidently  affected 
ordinary  emotion,  insomuch  that  the  fii 
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■ie  uttered  were  inaudible ;  and  Lady  Sydney, 
supported  on  crimson  cushions,  looked^   poor 

^promau,  proud — ay,  though  half  that  temple  of 
clay  was  already  within  the  grasp  of  death,  still 
she  looked  proud — of  the  triumph  she  had 
achieved.  As  the  priest  proceeded  wilh  the 
ceremony,  of  which  he  had  scarcely  read  more 
than  a  dozen  sentences,  a  loud  aird  prolonged 
howl  outtiide  the  chamber-door  startled  all  pre- 
sent, and  the  &acred  volume  trembled  in  his 
hands.  It  was  repeated,  more  loudly  than 
before;     and   while  its   deep   and    melancholy 

I  echo  sounded  through  the  houae,  the  chamber- 
door  opened,  the  old  hound  bounded  forward, 
and  the  Outlaw  —  pale,  his  hair  uncombed, 
his  beard  unshaven,  his  rich  ^Iress  travel- 
soiled,  while  a  cloak  of  grey  camlet  fell  to  the 
ground  from  off  his  shoulders  —  stood  bef<ire 

^ihe  astonished  party* 

B  **  I  arraign  ye  all  as  actors  in  an  illegal 
and  utihaUowed  cereniociy  ;^  be  said,  in  a  deep 

^ktid  solemn  tone  of  warning.  ^'  For  you,  Sir 
Everard  Sydney,  I   blush  at  your  weakness: 
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to  bucnour  the  fancy  of  an  ill 
you  hav€  conscDted  to  offer  up  your 
Nayt  young  womon^  let  not  your  eyi 
Aa»h  on  me;  liie  ouly  lightning  d 
virgin  eyes  thould  be  that  of  Ttrttn 
hour  is  come  P 

Father  Frank  closed  his  breviary  i( 
tened  from  the  room  ;  nor  could  the 
of  Lady  Sydney  J  uttered  in  a  feeble 
feet  voice,  but  with  a  manner  un^g 
usual  authority*  etay  his  steps.        ^H 

"  This  is  no  place  for  debate ;  lei  nt 
to  the  oext  cJiamber ;  it  was  the  sod 
diaclosure;  but  the  ^reat  marrel  is  I 
said  the  Outlaw.  '^  I  will  conduct  ih 
he  took  hold  of  Margaret's  hand  ;  it  i 
and  rigid;  yet  she  held  herself  bran 
withdrawing  it  from  his  grasp,  walkl 
stately  queen  to  the  sacrifice  she  kncn 
hand, 

**  Basil,  Basil!  will  you  suffer  this  f^ 
ed  Lady  Sydney,  as  overwhckned  b^ 
aence  of  his  master   spirit   the   yj 
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^K  obeyed  his  directionsj  and  followed  silently — 
B  "My  son,  will  you  suffer  this?"''  He  {laui^ed, 
and  said  a  few  words  of  conciliation  and  affec- 
I  tion»  assuring  her  that  he  would  return  in  a 
little  time.  She  looked  scornfully  on  him, 
and  muttered,  "Go,  weak,  vacillating  boy! 
but  remember,  what  is  written  —  is  written* 
Seek  not  to  thwart  the  Heavens;  this  day 
must  fix  your  destiny."" 

He  kissed  her  brow :  but  as  he  crossed  the 
chamber,  it  escaped  his  observation  that  the 
Outlaw  had  overset  the  chalice  of  holy-water 
which  stood  at  the  entrance;  so  bitter  was  his 
hatred  of  all  things  connected  with  Catholicity 
that  he  could  not  forbear,  even  at  such  a  time 
^M  and  in  such  a  place,  to  manifest  his  abhorrence 
H  of  it. 

^1  A  singular  and  startling  scene  presented  it- 
1^  self  to  Colonel  Sydney  as  he  entered  the  next 
I  room.      His   father    was   leaning   for   support 

against  the  chimney*piUar ;  while,  clinging  to 
his  boaom,  and  with  her  extended  arm  en- 
deavouring to  turn  hU   averted  face  towards 
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her,  was  Roflalind,  —  her  beautiful  li 
ing  round    her  like  a   shower   of   fa| 
goldi  and  her  eager  eyes  steeped  in  l> 
glittered  cm  a  cheek  where  the  lily 
triumphed. 

The   Outlaw's   quivering   lip    uAd 
mm  struggling  with  the  more  tender^ 
which,  though  seldom  called  forth,  1 
rife  about  his  heart;  and  Cuthbcrt 
worn  and  mthered  like  a  young  saplinj 
by  a  deadly  canker,  sat  or  rather  la^ 
hoh  within  the  rtcen.    Margaret,  til 
intrepid  Margaret,  looked  upon  the  asg 
8atan  might  have  gazed  on  Paradise,  t 
first  parents  were  dismissed  fironi  ita 
she  was  the  serpent  who  had  spread 
son;   she  felt  that  discovery  once  mac 
ment  would  follow.     Yet  was  there  m 
80  dignified,  so  elevated  in   her   u 
appearance,  that  though  she  might  b4 
to  a  thunder-cloud  hanging  over  a 
scape,  still  it  was  impossible  not  to 
she  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  till 
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There  were  others, 
minor  persons,  fillin|!^  up  the  back-ground  of  this 
strange  picture :  Alice  Murrought  whose  wild 
eyes  gleamed  from  beneath  the  cowl  o£  her  long 
blue  mantle ;  and  the  friendly  priest,  wlio  loved 
Rosalind,  despite  all  religious  differences,  **  if 
she  had  been  his  own  child ;  there  were  two 
others,  Ralph  and  Brano^, —  Ralph  crouching 
near  the  door,  knowing  he  had  no  business  to 
stay,  and  lacking  resolution  to  go ;  while  Brano 
boldly  stood  by  Rosalind,  looking  first  at  one 
then  at  the  other,  as  if  he  wondered  that  Sir 
Kverard  did  not  take  her  to  his  heart,  as  w«s 
his  custom,  for  so  many  and  such  happy  years. 

The  Outlaw  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
which  continued  amid  that  singular  group* 

"  Sir  Everord  Sydney^  he  said,  "  be  not 
like  this  city  world,  casting  off  virtue  and  heap- 
ing benefits  on  rice.  She  is  more  worthy  your 
regard  now  than  when  friemlh*ss  and  pennikai^ 
«— alie,  that  fragile  fainting  (lower,  set  forth  to 
travel  through  a  country's  wars,  tliat  slie  might 
share,  not  your  palace,  but  your  dungeon  ;  not 
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yciur    prosperity,   but   your   advenif 
upon  her.  Sir  Everard !  though  she  be  I 
moad,  and  no  Rosalind  ;    though  she 
bert's  companion,  and  not  hia  wile."^ 

BasiPs  hand  i^as  on  his  sword,  and 
"  Villain T  burst  from  his  lips,  when  tbet 
law  interposed  between  them. 

"  Peace,    peace,  young   man !    and 
riddle:  the  most   bard    to  solve   stre 
enigmas  of  life,  where  men,    not  wonU^ 
actors.''  ■ 

The  long  absent  one  had  been  struggling 
some  time  to  express  her  feelings  ;  but  fid 
all   her  efforts  vain  to  induce   Sir  Eve 
recognise  her,  she  withdrew    herself   fn 
bosom,  and  said, 

*'  Think   ye   I   would    have     returned 
a  stain  upon  my  fame,  and  a  blush  uf 
cheek  I     I  am  ifo  base-born  child ;  tny 
pure,  my  name  is  taintless*     We  camel 
solicit  recognition,  but  lo  wipe  away  tt 
which  you,'*  and  the  once  gentle  and  plaj 
and  ever  high-souled  girl  cast  a  look  of  i 
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great  reproach  upon  Margaret  that  she  quailed 
beneath  it, — **  which  you  dared  to  place  upon 
me.  Uncle, — I  am  not  your  niece,  yet  I  muat 
call  you  by  that  name — a  name  graven  by  grati- 
tude and  love  upon  my  heart ; — there,  there  is 
my  brother ;  child  of  the  same  noble  father 
and  the  same  sinless  mother ;  and  I  am  neither 
a  Rosalind  nor  a  Sydney,  but  the  true  Margaret 
Raymond  P- 
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Then  sUrting,  ihe  her  hii>d  »fanmk  nicaeiy  back, 

As  if  she  had  been  slung,  or  ihai  she  featM 
This  gnmieat  was  ihc  skin  of  that  old  stiaie 
Which  at  the  fi&tal  tree  like  mats  zppsu*d, 
Thfi  dmbitious  maid  at  scomfoU  distance  stisodi 
Aud  bravely  seemed  of  loTe  s  low  rices  free  j 
Though  vicious  in  her  mind^  not  in  her  blood  * 
Ambitioti  is  the  xniude's  immodestie. 

DaItk 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  asO 
ment  which  this  declaration  produced. 
Rosalind  was  not  Rosalind  they  were  all 
— that  she  was  not  of  **  the  Svdneys'' 
they  all  knew,  for  the   Outlaw  had  full^ 
tisfied  their  minds  upon  this  important 
and  Sir  Everard^s  distress  at  lotsiog 
been  mingled  with  a  deep  anxiety  to 
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who  and  where  his  brother*s  child  actually 
was.  The  disappearance  of  Alice  prevented  his 
inquiring  a$  to  the  fate  of  one  in  whose  des- 
tiny nature  and  an  awful  promise  to  the  dead 
had  rendered  the  old  baronet  so  deeply  inte- 
rested. For  a  few  moments  he  remained  so  be- 
wildered as  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  the 
group  that  thronged  around  him ;  at  length, 
pointing  to  where  the  supposed  Margaret  stood, 
he  inquired  in  a  hoarse,  husky  voice — **  Then, 
who  is  she?^  While  Ralph,  whose  presence 
was  totally  unnoticed  by  the  party,  crept  be- 
hind his  master,  and  peering  over  his  shoulder 
io  as  to  scan  his  young  lady^s  face,  exclaimed 
sufficiently  loud  to  satisfy  his  own  misgivings, 

"  For  all  that,  it  "b  Mistress  Rosy."" 
And  you,"^    said   Alice,  addressing  Colo- 
nel Sydney, — "  you  forgot  your  promise  to  the 
old  woman,  when  she  gave  you  the  braid :  6ut 
it  IB  my  ium  to  confess,  not  to  reproach."^ 

**  Viper  r  exclaimed  Margaret  bitterly, 
•«r**  Peace  T  said  the  Outlaw,  sternly.     **  Time 
and  the  sun  bring  forth  the  viper's  brood*^ 
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*^  tt  is  all  E  mj^ 
,lhftl  I  cannot  fathoa; 
lat}king  round, 
tbeii  ^ko  h  she?' 

The  tmt  girl  rdS 
mver  by  the  hand» 
ward  i  but  she  woul 
Jixed  nn  the  spot,  fii 

*'  I  forgive  you,* 
you,^  said  she;  **fti 
friend *" 

'*  You  would  cftU 
interrupted ;  '*  and 
prize  may  be  your 
marry  him  who  not 
have  become  my  hui 

"  You  little  knoi 
faintly  ;  **  I  only  t 
your  uncle." 

"  Are  you  so  du 
heiision^  that  what  i 
understand?*'  inquij 
rard.    "Thatdark^t 
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child  ;  -^  she,  wham  you  call  Rosalind,  Is  the 
daughter,  I  grieve  to  tell  it,  of  a  Papist  house, 
and  sister  of  that  soldier  whom  I  lament  to  see 
the  partisan  of  a  fool  and  a  bigot.^' 

**  My  brother's  child  T  repeated  Sir  Eve* 
rard,— "  she  my  brother's  child  r 

"Yea ;  and  blind  you  must  have  been  to  have 
supposed  that  the  fair  eyes  and  snowy  tints 
of  yonder  maid  could  have  belonged  to  any  of 
your  race*  Her  mother  was  a  dark  Italian^ 
hot  of  blood  and  violent;  her  father,  dark 
and  generous,  free  of  heart  and  purse  — your 
brother,  by  Qod's  will.  But  you  were  cast  in 
different  moulds ;  he  was  all  fire  —  spirit  —  en* 
terprise  ;  you  are   ■    "^ 

"  A  peaceful  and  peace-loving  man  T  said  Sir 
Everard,  filling  up  the  pause.  **  Enough!  — 
but  let  me  hcnr  her  story .^ 

Margaret  desired  permission  to  retire,  though 
the  ret)uest  savoured  more  of  command  than 
enttmty. 

"  If  thai  you  are  my  brutherV  child^  reu 
plied  Sir  Everard^  with  deep  emoiioii^  **  I  can 
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mily  say  I  with  all  I 
Prophet  0f  God — if 
your  gins  as  dcarlet,  1 
hand  is  open  to  you, 
little  skill  to  unloci 
place  you  within  its 
for  Ms  sake — as  I  slii 

Margaret  endeavc 
proudly  ;  but  she  c 
feelings  found  vent  i 
the  gfowp  to  conceal 
throwing  bacV  her  ho 
feet,  andj  clasping  h 
kmnly, 

'*  The  confession  i 
secret,  I  wUl  nmkeo 
the  face  of  all — in 
pen^fiee,  and  prayei 
my  iins." 

"  Foolish  woman 
who  could  let  no  opp 
the  church  of  Koine  ^ 
lution,  no  pardon »  fc 
Christ  ;   1  will  prove- 
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*'  By  and  by,^  iiUerrupted  Basil,  who  wa^ 
almost  suffocated  by  his  ^eag^erness  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  say ;  •'  by  and  by  —  for  God's  sake, 
let  her  go  on  T 

'*  There  again^"^  said  the  Outlaw,  •'  another 
proof  of  man's  utter  selfishness ;  he  would  rather 
lose  an  opportunity  of  explaining  truth,  than 
deny  gratification  to  his  curiosity .^^ 

**  Can  you  not  feel  for  me  r*  ejaculated  Co- 
lonel Sydney :  *'  think  of  your  own  young 
days." 

**  Woman,  go  on  1"^  replied  the  old  man  T— 
and  Alice  accordingly  proceeded  with  her  tale^ 
straying  her  body  to  and  fro  with  the  same  mo- 
notonous motion  we  have  before  described*  She 
stated  in  her  own  strong  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage her  devotion  to  the  Raymond  family* 
which  was,  as  she  said,  ^'  kind  for  her,  as  her 
and  hers  had  lived  under  them  for  many  and 
many  years  »*  longer  than  she  could  tell ;  that 
*  the  mistress/  as  she  called  Cuthbert's  mother, 
was  as  good,  yet  as  proud  a  lady,  as  ever  wore 
a  silken  shoe  or  ate  off  silver  plate.''     How  lbt 
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lidy   bad  a  daughter^    but   from   deli 
health  was  unable  io  perform  a  mothers  d^ 
and  thinking  she  could  confide  the  babe  toj 
care,  sent  for  her,  and  offered  her  mudi 
to  put  her  own  infant  out   to  nurse  and 
charge  of  her  little  gtrL      The  gold  timf^i 
her,  and  she  sent  her  own  ^^  babby*"  to  kr  Af- 
ter across  the  Boyne  Water,  and  little  Uxtpr 
ret  Raymond  lay  on  her  bosom  as  her  owo. 
The  "  misthress,''  seeing  her  child  ihrif 
accompanied   her   husband    to   Dublin, 
much  divided  between  her  desire  to  go 
hear  and  see,  and  her  love  for  her  chil 
she  longeil  to  have  brought  her,  as  usu 
day*    The  infant   was   still   delicate,  bu 
nurse's  affection  increased  for  it  daily ^ 
de&canted  warmly  upon  her  tenderness  ta« 
i  t.    She  herself  was  ever,  she  confessed,  prou 
her  beauty  ;  and  she  had  been  much 
by  the  English  raiment  quartered  in  lime 
to  which  Sir  Everard  Sydney ''s  brotlier  beta 
ed.      She   frequently   attended   the     beautiiii 
Italian  lady  with  whom  he  lived,  asuj 
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^M    been  sent  for  to  her  on  her  dying-bed  ;  for  the 
1^    bade  adieu  to  her  life  of  sin  soon  after  bringing 

I  a  female  child  into  the  world.  When  dying, 
she  besought  Sydney  to  suffer  Alice  to  take 
care  of  the  infant  for  a  year ;  thinkings  doubt- 
less, that  she  would  take  more  interest  in  it, 
from  having  known  its  mother,  and  keep  it 
I  more  aafely  than  if  it  were  confided  to  a  perfect 
stranger :  the  gold  glittered  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  took  another  baby  home. 
The  Outlaw  here  interrupted  her  narrative 
to  repeat,  that  upon  its  shoulder  he  stamped 
the  mark  so  frequently  alluded  to;  and  men* 
tioned  that  Sydtiey^'s  daughter  retained  it  in- 

■  delibly  upon  her  skin.^ 

B       The  proud  girl  cast  upon  him   a  took  not 
easily  to  be   forgotten,    as    he    made    the  re* 

■  mark. 

H        Alice  proceeded  to  delineate  the  characters 
^^    of  the  two  infant s«  and  dwelt  with  evident  de- 
light  on    the   beauty   and    gentleness    of    the 
**  misthre^es  daughter.*^   In  the  mean  time  the 
English  regiment  was  ordered  abroad^  and  her 
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naghbours  indulged  in  much  gosfjp' 
improbability  of  her  ever  receiviiig  anjr  tid 
^ain  from  the  father  of  **  tlie  casl-avray*^  d 
While  these  surmises  were  sioking  deeply 
her  miod,  her  dster  sent  her  word  that 
own  baby  was  dying  of  the  small-pox.  VM 
ternal  feelings  pre^?  ailed  ov^er  all  prudecilw 
lives;  she  arriveil  too  late  to  receive  it* 
breath;  but  ^he  brought  the  cotitagioo  «c 
the  watefi  and  although  the  infants  lu 
her  care  were  the  first  to  imbibe  it,  il 
through  the  country.  "  The  mothers 
their  own  young  things,**  she  continued, 
thought  of  how  I  lost  mine ;  but  they j 
me,  in  their  houses,  by  the  way-aide,  in  I 
pels  and  in  the  Heldd,  for  hurrying  the  \ 
across  the  blessed  water :  and  the  diut 
w^re  heaped  with  the  bodies  of  the 
poor,  of  the  old  and  young,  until  tl^ 
hardly  room  to  stow  thein  away  ; 
one  that  passed  my  door,  flung  the  bii 
on  Alice  Murrough,^ 

This  cursing  infected  her  with  on  idw 


its  m 
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she  could  not  avoid  doing  evil ;  and  as  she 
proceeded  with  ber  story  she  appeared  quite 
under  the  influence  of  that  belief.  When  the 
mistress  of  Castle  Kaymond,  alarmed  by  the  re- 
ports that  the  fatal  disease  was  rife  about  the 
neighbourhood  J  drove  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
her  cabin  door,  and  demanded  that  her  child 
should  be  given  to  her,  Alice  was  so  terrified 
to  find  her  there,  when  she  felt  morally  assured 
that  before  monnng  the  infant  must  die  of  the 
pestilence,  that  she  folded  *'  the  wilful,  cross- 
born,  stubborn  babe  in  the  gentle  infantas 
cloak ^^  and  gave  it  into  the  carriagei  assured 
that,  as  it  was  sadly  marked  by  the  disease,  the 
mother  would  not  discover  the  imposition* 
Whether  she  did  or  not  is  a  matter  which  could 
never  be  ascertained,  for  the  same  night  she 
herself  caught  the  infection,  and  within  a  week 
the  vault  of  the  family  was  opened  to  receive 
ber  coffin* 

^*  Poor  lady  !  I  often  looked  at  the  purse  she 
threw  me,"'  continued  Alice ;  "and  if  it  w«a 
heavy  with  goold,  it  was  also  heavy  vrith  sor- 
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row  !•<— and  still,  altogether,  the  goold  i 
HtfToWf  were  not  as  heavy  as  my  o«m  bts^ 
more  especwlly  when  I  went  over  wbal^ 
dotie.  and  looked  into  the  little  inaocait  h 
that  I  had  wronged  ;  for  from  the  minu 
Lipp  weot  out  of  the  bouse,  the  darl 
and  mended.  Oh  !  ^  she  continued^ ' 
heart  was  bitter  then,  every  time  that  ibe^ 
her  fimall  bands  up  to  my  face  and 
felt  the  wrong  that  I  had  doue,  and  dtjj 
day,  day  after  day,  I  resolved  to  go 
the  thruth  ;  but  the  family  had  left,  to  1 
Dublin,  and  somehow  my  love  got  faiie 
the  child,  and  I  eouldn'^t  abide  the  til 
of  losing  her,  and  word  came  from  the  Sj 
and  money,  more  than  I  looked  for. 
masther  of  Castle  Raymond  took  a  bond  I 
lit]C6  which  run  counther  to  the  gover 
and  all  at  once  there  was  a  great  cry  throu 
countbry  that  he  was  done  up^  and  all  hiil 
gone  to  the  bad ;  and  at  the  same  time  U 
from  Sir  Everard  Sydney  how  the  cJiild  < 
^  afther  a  while  to  England,  and  1 
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and   then   I   thought,   that  though   the  goold 


and  all  melted  away  from  me,  yet  maybe  the 
blessing  of  God  would  rest  on  the  innocent 
craythur^  and  that  she  would  be  better  off 
thmi  if  she  had  been  a  lone  wanderer,  with 
no  one  to  see  afther  or  bring  her  up  —  and 
nobody  belonging  to  her  but  a  boy  of  a  bro- 
ther. AikI  another  thing  that  made  my  mind 
the  more  easy  as  regarded  her  was^  that  I 
Kad  her  nativity  turned  ;  and  sure  enough  it 
IdU  me  that  on  ber  birthday,  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  she  would  break  the  heart  of  the  ould 
woman  who  loved  her,  and  he  in  peril  from 
water ;  and  so  it  was*  For  on  that  very  day, 
though  I  thought  it  passed  safely  over  her  and 
me,  forgetting  that  the  parliament  had  made  a 
great  change  in  the  dates,  so  that  the  day 
came  a  week  and  more  after  what  it  was  in 
the  ould  times;  on  that  very  day  wasn^t  she 
saved  from  drowning  by  the  one  I  thought 
loved  her,  and  wasnH  that  the  reason  why  the 
shame  of  base  birth  came  like  a  blast  over  her 
young  heart,  and  I  wasn^t  the  only  one  that 
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the  stars  put  out,  on  accouot  of  the 
the  two  babbies  ;  and  wasn't  I  going  ' 
the  truth  to  C^aptain  Sydney  when  the! 
fitting,  and  didiiH  be  pledge  me  the 
soldier  and  a  gentleman  that  he  woul 
heed  to  the  evil  word  about  her,  ui 
tould  him  all ;  and  didn't  I  place  the  la 
golden  hair  in  his  hand  ?^  ' 

**  Enough,  nurse,  now,'*  interrupti 
lind,  for  so  we  must  suU  call  her  ;  **  t 
over  long  already.  Sir  Everard  ki 
rest,*" 

"  No,^*  said  Alice,  "  he  does  not 
can  never  know,  the  bitter,  the  tortui 
have  led  of  late ;  when  I  saw  that 
planned  for  the  best,  thinking  by  gc 
tions  to  cover  my  evil  acts,  tumedf 
worst,  and—  when  I  saw  him,  God  1 
like  a  spirit  from  the  other  world,  ei 
know  me  in  the  forest.  And  you,  darlidj 
ing  of  my  heart,  comfort  of  my  soul !  J 
saw  you  taking  on  as  if  your  beaj 
break  because  you  thought  yourself  N 
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*aiid  she  there,  proud  of  her  family »  thinklDg  it 
beneath  her  to  spake  to  the  poor  woman  whose 

I  milk  she  had  sucked.  Oh  (  war  I  to  have  died 
ibr  it,  I  would  humble  that  pride.*^ 
**  JSnough,  woman  !  —  your  miserable  tale  of 
weak  deception  is  told  :  and  now ^* 
*'  NoW|  sir,'''  said  Cuthbert,  interrupting  the 
Outlaw,  **  now  it  is  my  turn  to  set  my  sister's 
virtues  in  their  true  light.    She  whom  I  believed 

Pmy  siateri  left  me  when  the  scale  turned,  though 
she  still  tliotight  me  her  brother.  She  left  me 
^m  when,  irritated  by  the  fever  of  an  over  anxious 
Htuind,  the  slight  wound  I  receivetl,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  leeches  skill,  bad  sown  the 
aeed  of  an  ovenvbelming  malady.  When  I 
waa  so  ill  as  to  aflbrd  but  little  hope  that  I 
could  survive;  and  when^  if  discx^vered,  I 
should  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  mob  thirsting 
for  Catholic  blood — she  threw  herself  on  th« 
protection  of  her  whom  she  detested,  to  achieve 
her  purpose  j  and»  but  for  the  watchfulneid  of 
that  poor  woman,— who»  though  she  robbed  urn 
of,  lias  restored  to  me,  a  sister  —  1  should  have 
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£illen  a  vnctim,  as  others  did^  to  populi 
In  an  hour  of  deep  contritioo  she  related^ 
the  story  you  have  heard  ;  and  aa  Bttsil  i 
test  the  warm,  but  rei^ectful,  admirmtk 
which  I  regarded  her  whom  he  told  me  be  i 
worshipped,  so  can  he  suppose  what  L 
have  felt  at  finding  that  I  had  indeed  i 
relative — one  pure  and  beautiful*- 
mother  who  watchedi  and  wept, 
over  my  infancy.  I  at  once  extoctedj 
Alice  a  promise  that  she  would 
whole  to  Margaret  and  Ro€;alind*  Ui 
bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  I  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liondon  ;  in 
of  one  whose  afiectiooa  clung  to  the^ 
cause»  and  where,  though  without  mone 
—  and  proscribed  —  I  found  abundanee  in  i 
love  and  kindness  of  my  aged  host.  Alico  U 
both  girls  the  tale  on  the  very  evening  j 
my  own  sister  returned  from  her  2nt£ 
with  him  who,  though  a  political  adveM 
has  been  better  than  a  sworn  friends  A^ 
of  having  a  living  and   an   bonaurablq 
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pitve — of  being  no  child  of  shame — and  assured 
Kevrise  of  my  illness  and  danger,  the  voice 
*  nature  spoke  within  my  sister^s  breast**' 

ithbert    overcome  by  contending  feelings 
[tended  his  arms,  and    his  sister  fell  weep- 
|lng  on  hh  shoulder. 

**  It  is  true,""  said  Sir  Everard,  almost  bit^ 
riteriy;  "she  thought  of  her  brother,   and   she 
forgot   her  friend  ;    she  left  this   house   with- 
out one  farewell  to  nie,  — ^  to  —  to  —  any  living 


>  *^  No,  no  !  you  do  me  wrong,  dear  sir,  —  in- 
you  do.  It  was  positively  necessary  that 
my  brother,  &till  unable  to  journey  from  the 
kingdom p  should  remove  that  very  night  into 
Xet  obscurity — should  leave  the  dwelling 
that  liml  protected  him  so  safely ;  but  though 

y  heart  and  duty  called  me  to  him,  it  did 
tiot  make  me  foi^etful  of  what  I  owed  to  yoo. 
Time  was  most  predoun  —  the  delay  of  half 
mn  hour  might  have  betrayed  my  brother  ^ — 
you  were  not  to  be  found — and  Colonel  Syit 
ney,  to  whom  then    I    would    perhaps   have 
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told  my  secret,  had  nol  retiirned  fn 
ton  Court.     I  wrote  ao  explanatioQ, 
ing  HER  to  your  dear  love;  and 
has  since  gone  by  that  letters  did  not^ 
hands  for  you.      My  brother's  life 
on  the  secret  of  his    retreat.     Oh 
Margaret! — it  was  cruel — cruel  to' 
such  destruction   in   the   opinion  of  i 
than  father ;  1  who  in  every  lettc 
you  to  his  affection—^" 

«*  Enough  r  interrupted  Sir  Ev« 
friend :  "  we  are  obliged  to  be  like  J 
in  those  profane  stage-plays,  and  t^ 
tale,  to  wind  to  the  conclusioo.  I 
much  to  blame:  this  forest-flower 
me  some  little  time  after  her  depart un 
though  she  did  not  trust  me  with  the  at 
her  dwelling,  she  told  me  of  all  othe 
I  forgot  the  whole :  I  never  tboil 
black-browed  wench  had  used  such  di 
tion.  I  knew  that  she  was  here,  and 
if  I  did  think  upon't,  that  the  mjsieiyi 
longer ;  the  probable  results  of  this  i 
lution  pressed  upon  me,  and  I  forgot  ai 
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^Rtntil,  waiting  within  this  room,  I  saw  —  what 
most  I  pray  never  to  see  again,  so  damningly, 
— the  falsehood  of  a  woman  I — Fie!  'twas  rank 
and  noxious — the  fair  but  profligate  scattering 
forth  blasphemies  again !^t  the  virtue  of  an  angel 
—  the  lying  Jip,  oiled  by  deception — poison- 
ous blandishuieni !" 

The  Outlaw  then  related  how  he  had  re^ 
flolfed  to  bring  the  Raymonds  forward,  tliat 
they  might  not  rest  beneath  the  cloud  which 
shadowed  their  fair  fame.  He  had  succeeded, 
after  the  greatest  research,  in  tracing  them,  as 
disguised  and  delayed  both  by  Cuthbert's 
weakness  and  the  danger  of  travelling  they 
journeyed  into  Wales  with  the  intent  of  cross- 
ing over  to  Ireland,  where  Major  Raymond  in- 
tended to  join  himself  immediately  to  James's 
troops. 

"  His  fortitude  is  worthy  a  better  cauae,^ 
said  the  old  patriot.  *•  I  pledged  myself  ta 
secure  his  safety,  and  it  is  done ;  *^  rank  and 
command,  power  and  wealth,  in  the  Kiog's 
ainijr.^ 

**  Command  I  have,**  replied  the  pale  itoldier, 
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**  in  my  King's  ranks  :  James  the 
my  master^  and  I   acknowledge  no  othe 
came  with  you  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
ing  accomplished  that,   I  will  dwell,  by 
blesang,  amongst  my   own  people.     I 
think  that  any  sorrow  or  any  affliction  wiDt 
rate  my  real  sister  from  my  interests : 
would  see  Sir  Everard — she  would  acK 
sidered  ungrateful     Basil,^  he  condnued^'^ 
senting  his  hand — "  have  I  deceived  you  do*  ' 

Warmly   did    Colonel    Sydney    return  i 
grasp  of  his  friend. 

"  It  is  not   enough   that  you   forgiv* 
he  said  ;  **  you  must  intercede  for  me 
whatever  our  politics  may    be,    i>or 
trust,  will  mingle."^ 

^  Losing  a  niece,    1    shall    have 
daughter,'*  exclaimed  Sir  Everard.     •* 
must  for   ever  call  her    Rosalind ;    I 
think  her  Margaret/' 

it  was  evident  that  the  fair  girl 
gling  with  many  contending  feeksni 
decision  had  been  made  before  she  hri  ■ 
Sir  Everard ""s  house. 
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It  is  true  we  accoinpaTiied  our  friend  here 
to  explain  a  mystery,^  she  said;  *'hut  I 
cannot  consent  to  leave  my  brother.  Nay, 
Colonel  Sydney" — ^for  Colonel  Sydney  would 
have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet  — "think  ye 
of  rae  so  lightly  —  so  very  lightly— that  the 
little  circlet  of  gold,  which  you  were  about  to 
place  upon  yon  maiden'^a  finger,  shall  ever  press 
mine  ?  Do  you,  indeed,  believe  that  I  would 
wed  a  Ught-olove  like  you  ? — that  I  would 
stake  tny  happiness  upon  a  prop  so  weak  P 
Basil !  I  thank  God  for  your  father's  sake,  ay, 
Hi^d  for  your  own,  that  you  wed  not  her;^*'" 
r%  **  For  Sydney's  blood,  shall  be  Sydney's  b«n/* 
niuUered  Alice,  whose  moody  mind  dwelt)  as 
Lady  Sydney's  had  done,  so  much  on  the  su- 
pernatural, that  she  could  not  avoid  reverting 
to  it  on  all  occasions* 

**  You  do  me  bitter  wrong,"  said  Basil,  pas- 
sionately ;    indeed,    indeed   you    do.     I    will 
explain  it   all  hereafter;   but  I  thought  you 
I^uthbert's  wife,  ud  not  his  sister.     Still  you 
dearer  to  me  than   the  world.     Father 
TOU  tit*  M 
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FiAiik  — my  father  —  our   frietid  too  —  e 
Alice  knows  it  well.     Ofa^  do  not  tl 
from  you  T 

''  This,^  said  she,  firmly,  «*  is  as 
ia  cruel, — you  forget  that  yonder  lady- 

*'  I  pray  you  heed  me  doI,"'  said  thej 
lor,  still  proudly.    **  Cast  off  by  all,  1 1 
worthy   heeding:    I  koew    he   loved 
Still  I  am  not  conquered.     My  Calher'i 
is  ancient  and  noble  —  my  motber^a ^^ 

She  paused :  there  was  a  struggle  in 
som   between   shame  and  pride;*— he 
was  violently  agitated ;  she  clenched  he^ 
and    set    her    teeth,   in    mental 
veins  of  her  high  forehead  swelled^ 
tended  her  ara:is,  and^  falling  on  her  kn 
claimed, 

'*  May  a  curse,  whose  depths  no 
fathom — whose  bitterness   no  human 
taste  of  without  feeling   what    I  now 
may  such  a   curse  fall  upon   the   souls 
eternity  of  those  parents  who  bring  inl 
world  children  doomed  to  shame  i a  sli 
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Tirtue  can  soften,  no  strength  combat,  no  ex- 
eeUeoce  obliterate  ! — May  they — may  they — "* 

Rosalind  endeavoured  to  stop  the  fearful  im* 
precatioos. 

"  Oh,  do  not !  — do  not  f— it  is  your  parents 
you  curse  —  those  who  gave  you  life/' 

"  Life  !"*  she  exclairoed,  looking  fearfully 
beautiful,  aa  the  torrent  of  eloquence  poured 
llrom  her  lips,  and  her  dark  eyes  flung  their 
lightning  on  all  around  her — **  Life!  — dis- 
grace i  Has  not  he,  who  not  an  hour  since 
would  have  become  my  husband,  turned  from 
ine>  though  of  his  own  kin  ?  Why  ?  —  It  ?ras 
the  dread  of  this  fearful  shame,  rather  than 
ambition,  forced  me  to  play  the  part  I  did 
towards  you.  I  fain  would  think  I  am  not 
wicked*  You  have  heard  that  the  hot  blood 
of  Italy  burns  in  these  veins.  But  I  mean  not 
to  apologise ;  I  owe  no  apology.  If  I  have 
sinned,  I  suffer.  You  itaid  they  gave  roe  life; 
tbey  did,  and  with  It  an  inheritance — the  inbe- 

of  hear 


■      She  tried  to  ^peak  again,  but  could  not ;  her 
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overatrsdncd  feelings  burst  fortli  in 
vulsions^  and  the  proud   girl  was  o» 
by  the  desperate  revolution  which  bad  * 
within  so  short  a  time.     She  had  thrown! 
upon  one  great  stake,  and  it  had  failed, 
was  carried  senseless  to  her  chamber, 
hand  that  smoothed  her  pillow  and 
her  couch  was    that    of   one  whom 
so    grievously    wronged.       Nor   did   she  li 
her  until   the  Lady   Mary   Powis,   deli 
in  deeds  of  kindness,  took  her  station 
bed-side. 

Cuthbert  Raymond    was  too    proud' 
new-found  sister,   to  urge    her   to 
wavering  hand  which  Basil  offereiL 

**  I  am  willing  to  adroit  the  great  ad^ 
that  would  accrue  to  her  by  having 
home,"  he  said,  "  but  she  must  not  be  lig 
won.  You  forgot  her  too  soan^  B«sil ;  kt 
now  judge  between  you/* 

When  Rosalind,  ns  we  must   still 
again  nnet  Sir  Everai-d  ojid  his  son,  it 
hid  them  fareweU.     She  clung  to  tl 
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arm  ;  and  hard  was  it,  and  bitter  the  struggle, 

^   to  restrain  her  tears. 

H       **  And   you   came  but   to   leave  me  !"*^  said 

B  Sir  Everard ;  *^  and  just  as  I  discover  the 
perfect    loveliness,    the    entire  value    of    the 

k  jewel,  you  talce  it  from  me:  you  go  with  a 
stranger  T 

**  My  brother  J  ray  dear  brother  r  she  said — 

^  **  tlie  brother  that  Gotl  gave  me/^ 

I  '*  Oh  Rosalind  !  and  did  not  God  give  you  a 
friend  also  ?** 

^b  •*  He  did— he  did !  Will  not  that  dear  friend 
bless  me;  will  he  not  bless  me  now,  and  say 
that  I  never  angered  him  in  word,  or  deed, 
or  thought  ?"  She  bent  her  head  to  his  knee, 
and  though  Sir  Everard  clasped  his  hands,  and 
then  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  be  spoke  no 

H  word — he  could  not  speak ;  but  she  felt  the 
old  man's  eloquent  tears  drop,  drop,  drop, 
upon  her  cheek,  and  though  she  felt,  and  now 
wept,  bitterly,  she  remained  firm  to  her  pur- 
pose. 

^*  Cuthbert  T  exclaimed  Basil,  **  dnce  you 


wall  rejoin  your  party,  our  iwxt 
be  the  battle-field*'' 

CutbbcrtV  heart  and  affections  wan 
friend;  he  had»  l^eddes,  the  old  tie  of 
custom  to  combat  with, 

**  You  are  mad,  clearly  mad, 
said  the  Outlaw  ;  "  the  struggle,  if  in 
be  a  struggle  at  all  in  Ireland,  w 
Hhort :  and  think  you  that  a  few  hal 
French  soldiers,  and  a  parcel  of  Iristai 
can  make  head  against  William^s  wi 
ized  troops  ?  Nothing  awaits  you  but 
jMid  defeat." 

*'  Cuthbert,  as  he  looked  on  the  no) 
and  wild  countenance  of  the  extraordini 
whose  theory  in  this  one  instance  was 
ent  to  his  practice,  could  not  avoid 
**I>id  disgrace  and  defeat  prevent 
hcring  to  what  you  considered  the  rigk 
No;  had  I  a  hundred  arms  they  a| 
uplifted  in  the  Stuart^s  defence.  I'' 
overcome,  but  I  will  never  forsake  ind 
pies.  Even  if  you  could  convince  me,  till 
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is  wrong,  James  is  unfortunate.  Are  you  an- 
swered now  ?*' 

**  But  your  sister— if  indeed  she  is  so 
changed  as  to  consider  roe  unworthy  of  her 
friendship  —  still,  she  can  surely  remain  in 
England;  under  my  father*8  protection,  !»he 
would  be  more  safe/'  said  Basil. 

♦*  For  that;'  replied  Cuthbert,  **  her  be»t 
place  is  as  near  her  natural  protector  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit;  in  Ireland  we  have 
i*elatives  of  high  influence  and  power:  nothing 
but  the  despair  »he  felt  at  suppoiiing  that  Sir 
Everard  thought  of  her  unworthily  could 
have  brought  her  here.  We  must  depart  to- 
night," 

Vain  were  all  their  expostulatiuuii ;  vain  all 
Basirs  passionate  appeak  to  R^ji^aliud  ;  vain  Sir 
Everaril's  entreaties ;  her  tears  flowud  ;  but  she 
would  give  no  promise,  no  hopes ;  »be  n^matniHl 
firm,  though  not  unmoved. 

•*  Is  it  vain  then?  —  do  you  utterly  cast  mc 
ottf^  said  Baail,  im|JoringIy. 

^*  No;  but  I  muftI  have  proof  that  ymir  cha^ 
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racier  is  clmngedj  is  steady  as  it  is  brcre^ 
fore  I  can  think  of  you  in  any  other  light  i 
as  a  friend.  The  water  that  is  agiuted  by  ci 
passing  breeze  may  wreck  the  poor  skiff 
heedlesdy  trusts  its  fortunes  to  its 
.be  great,  you  must  be  firm;  I  would  i 
the  name  of  Sydney  U?e,  as  the  mist  u| 
mountain^  that  passes,  and  leaves  no 
either  earth  or  air  of  its  existence*^ 

'*  One  word  more,'^  whispered  Baal, . 
breathlessly :  "  When  I  meet  Cuthbert  , 
may  be  in  the  field  of  battle.     You 
vent  this," 

She  paused,  turned  pale;  then 
low,  firm  tone:  —  "  There  are  two  thingT 
most  equally  love — honour  and  peace ; 
nour  most.     May  you  both  perform  yoi 
and  God  defend  the  right  r 

Nor  did  this  delicate  and  noble-minded 
depart  without  extorting  a  promise 
Everard  that  the  person  who  had  so  k 
red  against  her  happiness,    should    be 
with    all    the    care   and    attention  whi« 
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sudden  illness  called  for.  She  was  about  to 
rdepai't,  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
►  whole  house,  when  a  parcel  was  delivered  to 
I  her  from  Margaret,  containing  her  letters  to 
[ilhe  unfortunate  girt 

The  Outlaw  placed  them  in  the  baronet"*! 
handsi  aa  they  bade  farewell ;  and  the  dwelling 
was  more  than  ever  solitary  and  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


If  noT»«  can  'scape  Detith's  dreadful  dart,  j 
If  ricli  and  poor  bis  beck  obey; 

If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 
Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  wajr) 

Then  grant  roe  gmoe,  O  God  I  that  I 

Mjr  life  may  mend  sino^  I  must  die. 

Sot 

Thbre  was  one  peraon  so  interested  ii 
events  we  have  recorded,  that  though  her  1 
continued  paralysed,  her  tongue  regaioa 
motion^  and  her  voice  loudly  and  steH 
manded  explanation  of  the  sudden  change 
had  frustrated  her  pland»  and  created  so  i 
turmoil  in  the  household.  Father  F? 
dertook  the  task  of  interpreter,  but 
effbrts  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to 
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in  the  Rosalind  she  had  no  cruelly  treated,  the 
true  Margaret  Raymond  ;  her  pride  was  of 
that  kind  which  even  death  doth  not  conquer ; 
she  rejected  the  conviction  that  she  had  been 
in  error ;  and  though  the  innocent  object  of  her 
hatred  had  little  reason  to  desire  ever  to  look 
upon  her  face  again,  yet  the  generous  girl 
felt  much  grieved  at  not  receiving  a  kindly  or 
a  parting  word  from  one  with  whom  she  had 
lived  so  long,  and  whom  she  felt  assured  she 
should  never  see  again  on  this  side  the  grave* 

Lady  Sydney  commanded  that  she  should 
be  still  more  highly  cushioned  on  her  couch, 
and  that  it  should  be  drawn  towards  the 
window,  so  that  as  the  evening  closed  she 
might  look  out  upon  the  heavens.  Moreover 
her  old  and  favourite  astrological  volume  was 
placed  before  her ;  and  wishing,  as  it  were,  to 
ccMobitie  ihe  extreaies  of  two  distinct  supei^ 
itttious  creeda,  she  folded,  as  well  as  her 
feebleness  permitted,  her  loose  drees  over  the 
crucifix  which  rested  on  lier  lioeom,  and  d^*^* 
sired  her  attcndanta  to  ait  within  the  embiwiiK'^ 
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flCIV^lff  the   next  window  till  die 
their  attendance. 

The  servants,  who  so  dearly  loTed 
young  lady,  as  they  still  persisted  iiiB 
Major  Raymond's  sister,  were  full  d 
events  of  the  day,  and  assembled  in^ 
whispering  and  calculating  upon  whafHl 
eurred;  hopingj  fearing,  and  reason 
their  own  fashion,  and  all  agreeing  in 
nion,  if  in  no  other, — that  Alice 
better  than  an  Irish  witch,  who  deserved 
ing.  Ralph  Bradwell  and  Sandy  J 
were  too  deeply  interested  in  behalf  of 
Sydney  and  Major  Raymond's  sister, 
their  feelings  openly.  Ridph  lored 
upon  Sandy^  as  something  that  ootild  si 
him ;  and  Sandy  loved  Ralph,  not 
his  companionship,  but  for  his  helpl 
instinct,  rather  than  a  principle,  w 
the  strong  and  weak  together.  They 
them  of  Sir  Everard's  library  and  the 
cases;  and  to  the  packing-cases  tbi 
but   not  to  pack,  for  seated  opposit 
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Other    they    began     the    following    converi»a 
tion. 

**  It  was  a  terrible  act  of  msubordination,^ 
quoth  Jemraings,  ''  and  one  which  I  would 
not  have  permitted,  your  creeping  that  way« 
and  hearing  everything.  Many  a  man  has  been 
brought  to  court-mirtial  for  a  less  cause.^ 

**  They  might  ha'  seen  me  if  they  'd  ha 
tiked/'  returned  Ralph ;  **  but  wasn't  it  main 
euros  that  Mistress  Rosy  would  refuse  Master 
Basil  after  that  fashion,  when  I  am  aure  abe 
likes  him  ?"'  >m 

**  You  see,  Ralph,  you  are  a  man  of  what  I 
should  denominate  a  weak  understanding,  ao 
you  can  know  but  little  of  women,  whom  it 
takes  one  well-grounded  in  metaphorical  illus- 
trations to  comprehend.  Some  of  ''em  has  a 
most  extraordinary  way  of  settling  the  afl'ee- 
tions ;  many,  you  understand,  let  things  go 
quietly;  others  go  off  at  once,  like—'''* 

**  Like  Blue  Dill,  I  suppose  ?'"  interrupted 
Ralph ;  perhaps  simply,  perhaps  slyly* 
*•»**!  thought,^   said   the   sergeant,    *'  I    had 
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told   you   before   that   we    have    chui 
name  of  that   prime   piece  of  ordDance. ' 
call  it  now,  Runaway  James,  out  of  a 
side  compliment  to  the  late  king.     Bui  i 
Miss  Rosy,  what  could  she  do  ?    Don^t 
that  it  would  have  heen  main  indelicateoesi  1 
her  to  have  married  Master  Basil,  just  as 
had  been  half  married  to   that    blac^-a-Tic 
lady,  whom  I  never  could  take  to  ;  and  tl 
couldn't  avoid  being  spliced  heart  and 
her  brotheri  poor  gentleman  l  who  V  at  I 
a  lad  as  ever  drew  a  trigger,  or  comma 
guard.     Ralph,  you  dooH  see  the  delic 
of  the  thing  P"" 

"  I  don't  s'poae  I  do,""  dghed  the  po<# 
*^  because,  sargeant,  I  ha'  been  used  to  the 
of  doves  and  the  like,  who  take  a  fancy 
other,  and  an't  ashamed  to  own  hJ^ 

**  You  must  be  a  rare   one,   to  a^ 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  like  doves,  and  i 
and  divers ;  however,  mark  my  words,  it  *s  4 
eardsf  they  '11  come  together.     Yes,  now, 
my  words,  Ralph — ^the  long  and  the 
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the  matter  will  be,  she  '11  be  mistress  of  Sydney 
Pleasance  when  you  and  I  are  food  for  the 
worma  that  you  and  your  master  are  so  fond  of 
presarving." 

4*  Amea  !  I  say,"  quoth  the  dm  pie-minded 
Halph  ;  **  Amen  I  I  don't  care  where  I  am,  if  she 
is  there ;  so  that  I  just  see  her  and  Brano  once 
more  by  the  torrent  of  Lilies  1  shall  be  sati»> 
fied ;  but  as  to  preserving  worms,  in  any  way, 
Master  Sargeant,  it  ^s  a  thing  we  never  did,^ 

*'*  And  what  do  ye  call  them  long  things  in 
tlie  bottles  ?" 

**Oh!  they^ro  foreign  worms ;  tliat^s  quite 
another  thing.  You  don*t  see  the  difference  in 
that,  now  ?  it  *8  their  being  foreign  makes  'em 
different,  though  to  you,  or  I,  they  *d  seem  the 
same ;  yei  there  is  a  difference,  what  we  can^t 
make  out,  but  what  lam'd  gentlemen  can* 
Bless  yel  the  valee  they  put  upon  8crap«y  and 
bits,  and  slugs,  and  snails,  and  such  like,  in 
past  all  understanding;  and  a  proof  of  how 
much  more  they  see  than  us*  The  lime  that 
brute  gnapVm  and  his  lambs  were  at  tlie  FlM)^^ 
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luedj  "  thinking  in  my  own  way,  that 
the  plan  woylduH  be  a  right  one  " 

■  After  a  brief  pause,  Ralph  inquired,  "  Is  it 
true  that  Master  Brown  is  going  to  marry  his 
daugliter  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  nephew  ?^ 

■  '*  He  intended  to  do  so  ;  but  pretty  Mistress 

■  Rachel  has  run  off  with  a  young  Oxford  ap^ 
H  prentice,  and  the  father  and  mother  are  in  such 
I  A  taking  r 

^P^  That  *i  what  oomes  of  crossing  true  lover 
said  Ralph  ;  **  ]t*s  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  and 
to  my  notion  there'll  be  bad  work  with  thai 
young  lady  that  ^s  not  Mistress  Margaret,  for  she 
doted  upon  Master  Basil.  I  only  hope  she  wonH 
go  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  that 's  all ;  for  ttiere  *s 

I  no  natur  in  her;  so  slie  's  not  6t  for  the  ploce."^ 
"  And  yet  there's  a  deal  of  natur  in  being  so 
loving,^  sighed  the  poor  faithful- hearted  ser« 
geant.  **  It 's  mostly  considered  a  good  sign  to 
be  so  soft,  particularly  in  the  fair  scx.*^ 
I  ^'Ay,  but  there *s  much  in  the  differences 
your  love,  sergeant,  was  always  very  warm  and 
steady ;  mine,  wa«  more  like  a  irogV 
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*^Uke  m  frogT  repeated  ihe  poetirtT 
geMt,  looking  at  Ralph  from  under  his  ( 
bushy  eyebrows :  **  how  do  you  make  tbotoi 

"  It  was  so  cold,''  he  replied, 
**  and  always  jumpiDg.'' 
.•if*  What  a  bora  fool  you  are !    God  heipfj 
Ralph/  said  the  sergeant,  **  I  wonder  y<w 
try  to  8pt;ak/' 

**  I  'd  rather  think  any  day  tl 
repliecU  caloily ;   "  and    if  it   wi 
greater  love  I  bear  Sir  £verard, 
with  the  Outlaw  !*" 
.yff  You  always  persist  in  calling  him  the  i 
law.     Why  would  you  leather  live  with  I 

**  Because  he 's  so  silent ;  long  ago^ 
used  to  be  at  hide  and  seek  about  Syc 
sance  and  the  New  Forest^  I  have  beeiif 
ing  withy  and  watching  for  him  the  whc 
of  a  Buauner  day,  and  a  winter  night ; 
has  never  said  more  to  me  than,  '  Ralpb»  i 
a  fool  V  and  yet  he  said  it  so  kindly, 
rather  he  'd  call  me  a  fool«  than  anybodi 
the  world  dub  me — wise  man  ;   but  toiD< 
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think,  the  good  days  are  gone,  for  the  time  is 
coming  when  there'll  be  no  -  no  anything — 
no  Mistress  Ros)-.*' 

**  Ah,  she  ^d  make  a  noble  commander,  and 
I  only  wish  that  one,  who '»  now  in  the  grey 
church-yard,  was  likely  to  live  under  her  ban* 
tier:  the  monument  looked  well  when  I  saw  it 
last  ;  and  if  ever  it's  in  iny  power  I  Ul  not  for- 
get the  good  turn  Master  Brown  did  me  about 
that  monument.  But  was  not  that  a  shriek  up- 
0liir9?  God  preserve  us  !  the  times  are  fearful. 
Alice  (the  old  deceptive  devil  I)  talked  often 
about  banshees  shrieking  in  Ireland  before 
people's  deaths,'* 

**  She's  very  like  something  not  quite  right, 
herself,'"  replied  Ralph;  but  loudly  repeated 
shrieks  terminated  all  farther  discussioii :  they 
proceeded  from  Lady  Sydney's  chamber.  Her 
Qiaid  had  been  astonished,  that  as  the  even* 
ing  deepened  into  the  gloaming  she  had  not 
called  for  lights ;  and  stealing  softly  to  the  bed- 
aide,  she  percdred  that  the  lady*s  hand  had 
doubled  down  a  pftge,  marked  with  the  difiercnt 
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castings  of  her  son'^s  nativity  ;  and  on] 
her  hand  remainetl,   though  she  wa 
dead.    Well  might  the   woman   shrie 
lustreless  and  glazed  eyes  of  the  def 
turned  upwards  to  the  heavens,   as  : 
had  sckared  to  the  pale  star  whose  influi 
believed  had  regulated  her  destiny. 


epttl 


The  chainber  was  lofty  and 
was  originally  a  reception-room, 
much  pains  had  been  bestowed  :  dark 
nices  frowned  heavily  over  the  paintf 
and  a  bordering  of  gaudy  flowery  \ 
by  gilded  cupids  with  extended  ^Xfigl 
the  ceiling  a  bizarre  and  unharmonious 
there  was  a  profusion  of  rich  fumiti 
ed  about  the  apartment  —  furniture  * 
periods  mingled  together;  the  bed 
with  black  cloth,  bordered  and  hei 
crape;  and  at  the  head  and  feet  btaii 
perfumed  candles,  whose  brightness 
unearthly  light  ujKin  the  mortal  ren 
proud  Lady  Sydney.  The  deckers 
had  clasped  her  hands  over  a 
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'rested  on  her  bosooi,  and  all  the  symbols  of 
Catholicism  were  arranged  upon  and  around 
the  ghastly  corpse,  with  an  exact  attention  to 

Lthe  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  faith^  which  a 
simpler  mode  of  worship  designates  as  supersti* 
tions.  Yet,  even  to  a  Protestant,  there  was  a 
solemnity  about   the  whole^  which  caused  the 

pbreathtng  to  become  low,  and  the  footsteps  to 
fall  gyftly.  Kneeling  by  the  bed-side,  her  veil 
thrown  back  from  her  pale  attenuated  features, 
the  Lady  Mary  Powis  told  over  the  beads 
of  her  rich  rosary,  in  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed;  but,  as  Sir  Everard  entered, 
to  pay  his  last  and  midnight  vuit,  she  retired 
into  a  recess,  so  that  no  mortal  eye  might  wit*. 
ness  his  leave-taking  of  the  form  be  had  wotj^ 
shipped  in  his  early  youth,  and  would  have 
cherished  to  the  last,  had  her  sterner  nature 
sanctioned  his  devotion. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  the  corpi«^ 
but  quickly  withdrew  it,  as  if  unprepared  foi^,^ 
ihe  clammy  chilliness  which  clings  to  the  living,^ 
fleshy  as  a  message  from  the  gravei  whispering 
of  approaching  corruption.     He  then  feU  upon 
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bis  knees,  covering  his  face  with  hit^ 
hands,  while  the  ap-heaving  ^  of  ^ 
evinced  that  his  suflTerijigs  were  bitter ; 
it  long  till  the  garish  light  sparkled  in  U 
tears  which  escaped  from  betweeo 
and  rained  upon  the  white  drapery] 
spi^ad  the  stiffened  day*  At  last 
loud  and  protracted  burst  from  his 
so  va&t  and  ^lent  was  the  cbambeTftj 
crept  along  the  walls,  repeating  liis  1 
no  matter  how  cx)ld  and  how  reaervedj 
been  the  intercourse  of  those  now 
ever,  Sir  Everard  Sydney  felt  only  ill 
that  the  companion  of  his  youih^  the  1 
powerful,  the  beautiful ! — waa  gone;  i 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved- 
Memory  leaped  back  to  long-gone  y^ 
the  blush  mantled  on  her  cheek,- 
hand  trembled  in  his  grasp^-i-^when  the 
the  altar,  —  when  she  presented  to  hit 
first-bom  child!  So  earnest  waa  hiai 
that  he  thought  he  could  have  tak 
so  that  she  might  yet  live  on.     £ 
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the  depth — the  power  of  that  love^  which  many 
I      cold  differences  had  chilled,  but  not  destroyed ; 
B  the  sullen,  silent  mystery  of  mortality  was  before 
Bhim — every  unkind  word  he  had  ever  said, — ^and 
^      they  were  indeed  but  few, — rang  in  his  eora; 
and  while  her  harshness  was  forgotten,  he  be- 
thought  him  of  his  own.     Suddenly  a   hand 
pressed  his  shoulder,  and,  starting  to  his  feet, 
B]ie  stood  beside  the  Outlaw,  who  had  entered 
mysteriously  and  unbidden,  at  the  deep  hour 
of  midnight,  into  the  chamber  of  death.     Sir 
Kverard  was  ashamed   that  his  weakness  had 
bisen  seen  by  one  who  gloried  in  his  strength ; 

Imd  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  but 
the  grasp  of  his  wild  friend  was  upon  his 
arm. 
•*  Do  you  remember,*'  he  said,  in  his  usually 
deep  and  solemn  voice,  **  our  meeting  in  the 
u  charnel-house,  whither  $he  is  to  journey  to- 
morrow?  when  I  was  hunted,  and  starved, 
and  reduced  to  the  companionship  of  dried 
bones  and  twisting  earth-worms  ?  Do  you  caU 
to  mind  my  sufferings  then  ?     Yet,  Sydney,  I 
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hou^.     I  ^'^s  happier  // 

I  had   a  companion   in  t 

hBs  of  late  deserted    me. 

through  Nassau,  for  Enj 

not  now.     We  have  chao| 

and  Wifliain  thtiught  thi 

a  heart   which  beat  for 

seem  lo  agree  with  all   i 

might  rft  on  higfa»  and 

mea  caU  it;   but   no  I 

vagrant  for  the  brief  r^ 

than  buy  roy  bdufj  in  my 

bg  what  1  am  BOt !     H 

Sydney,  that  the  Dotdi 

lags  muddily  aloflg   thi 

proclaim  me  mad — hano 

mnA  thiB,  that  only  i 

tained  of  my  abiliaes  eoi 
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^bird's  refuge ! — pitiful  security  I — think  you,  I 
say,  that  1  would  remain  here,  to  owe  security 

tto  the  meaner  thing, — contempt  f""" 
,  His  words  rushed  so  ukadly  forth^  that  Sir 
£verard  could  only  look  upon  him  with  asto- 
nishment ;  he  trembled  with  so  powerful  an 
emotion  that  the  baronet  was  bewildered  by 
contending  feelings,  and  again  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  lead  him  from  the  chamber. 
**  Within  an  hour,  a  little  hour^  and  you  will 
see  me  no  more/"'  he  continuetl ;  '*  I  leave  Eng- 
land for  a  land  where  I  can  at  least  enjoy  the 
same  freedom  as  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild 
deer !  I  expect  no  more,  and  I  shall  not  be 
M disappointed.  Nature  breaks  no  promises" — he 
^preased  bis  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  Sir 
Everard,   much   affected   and   in   a  trembling 

I  voice,  urged  him  to  remain* 
**  Come  with  me  to  Sydney  Pleasan«e,^  he 
»aid|  "  there  you  will  be  freed  from  the  cere- 
fDonies  and  the  turmoiU  of  a  court.  You  t^hall 
to  me  as  a  brother,  as  Uie  brother  we  both 
ved*    Alas!  there  wiU  be  no  religion  there, 
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miw,  at  variance  with  your  feel 
will  venerate  you  as  a  father  ;  come 
The  wanderer  shook  bis  head,  while 
ly  pressed  his  friend's  hand  to  his  lij 

**  Not  8Q— not  so-     I  bear  within  my 
only  one  anxiety ;  the  last — the  last^ 
gering  desire  of  ^ I  know  not  what  i 
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— perhaps,  affection  towards  my  counf 
haps  it  may  be  the  trembling  relic  of 
ambition.    At  the  termination  of  a  few  n 

will  there  be  one  sigh  breathed one  j 

offered  for "    He  could  not  finish  M 

tence,  the  human  longing  after  even  w 
imniortalitj  died  upon  the  patriot's  lip^ 
ashamed  of  the  feeling  so  inherent  to  V 
tare,  and  turned  from  Sir  Everard  to  c 
iu's  emotionj  but,  as  a  vision  recalled 
past,  from  the  w^orld  of  shadows,  the 
his  early  love,  of  his  later  solicitude? 
before  him — the  abbess  of  the  deserted 
lieu ;  her  hands  clasped — her  eyes  stre 
tears,  answered  his  appeal*  The  first 
tioa  of  a  woman^s  heart  is  as  undying  i 
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soul.     *•  I — I — will  pray  for  you  ;   unceasingly 
pr*jr  r*  she  murmured. 

The  troubled  Bpirit  was  relieved,  and  there 
were  a  few  hatf-spoken  words  of  tenderness 
and  leave-taking ;  and  then  the  wanderer  took 
his  way  from  Kn gland— for  ever  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


The  lopped  tree  io  time  may  grow  agaia^ 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fniit  and  flowier; 
The  sorriest  wight  raay  find  releas*?  ofpain. 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moist'amg  shower ; 
Times  go  by  turus,  and  chancet  diange  by  course* 
From  foul  to  fair*  SoumwiLL 

We  have  suflercd  nearly  two  years  to  claf 
since  the  dim  vault  of  the  Sydne^-s  recdv 
the  once  proud  lady  whose  death  we  have  i 
corded  ;  — that  vaidt  in  which  the  OutlawB 
tered  had  again  opened  at  the  tolling  of  t 
solemn  bell,  and  closed  upon  another  \i 
Life,  after  all,  is  but  a  blotted  record  of  cl 
The  cradle,  the  toy,  and  the  tomb,  are^ 
emblems  of  the  same  career  in  all. 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne   had  decide^ 
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fate  of  James  and  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Kve- 
rard  Sydney  was  iu  hourly  expectation  of  hear- 
ing from  his  son.  Of  him»  he  had  often  heard  : 
the  young  man's  first  campaign  had  been  brief, 
but  brilliant ;  the  father's  heart  had  thrilled,  and 
his  eye  had  grown  bright  while  reading  the  re- 
cords of  his  bravery,  and  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  him  by  a  stern  yet  a  most  just  King*  — 
Let  us  lock  upon  a  picture. 


**  An  obscure  retreat. 

•  ••••« 

Thickly  above  the  rill  the  branches  close. 

In  rocky  bmsin  its  wild  waves  repose; 

IriTerted  shrubs,  and  moss  of  gloomy  greeUf 

CUn§  froin  the  rocks,  wi lb  pale  wood-weeds  between; 

dave  that  aloft  the  aulleii  sunbeams  thine 

On  wiihered  bnwn  that  o'er  the  crags  recline,  — 

Sole  light  admitted  here ;  a  sraall  cascaxle 

Illume*  with  sparkling  foain  the  iinpervious  shade: 

Beyond,  along  the  vista  of  the  brook, 

Where  antique  roots  its  bustling  course  o%  rUxjk. 

The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bndi 

rUlf  grey,  half  sbaggM  with  pry  CO  in  riage/ 


Leaning  over  s^uch  a  bridge*  trying  to  catch 
the  lilies  whose  white  And  vellow  blossotns  ro«e 
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iip6n  the  swell  af  the  niiinie  torrent,  and  ev 
and  anon  thrusting  forward  a  sheplierd*^s 
to  draw  tijcm  nearer  the  gmoU  hand  whose  j 
they  eluded,  was  a  fair  child;    and  at  her^ 
an  aged  woman,  whose  steps  were  feeble,, 
whose  back  was  bent  by  the  too  heavy  wei^ 
age  and  sorrow.     She  was  occupied  m  pu 
the  sappy  watercress  from   the   pure  Mi 
heedless  that  Sir  Everard  Sydney  and  hisi 
DOW  were  seated  on  a  bank  about  two  \n\nl 
yards  beyond  the  Torrent  of  Lilies,  where 
landscape  spread  out  in  all  the  beauty  oft 
vated  and  yet  wild  scenery.   A  troop  of  dtt|| 
deer  were  browsing  quietly  in  a  gmall  p¥ 
where  the  herbage  was  soft  and  young ; 
the  boughs  that  screened  the  valley  the  f4 
horses  trooped  and  neighed  merrily  to  the 
ing  breeze,  while  the  tender  kids  skipped  thr 
the  underwood  after  the  roes,  and  in  thd 
and  pastures  the  soft  bleat  of  the  young  li 
roused  a  thousand  gentle  echoes  by  the 
liill  side.     There  was  a  great  and  niaaife^ 
teration  in  the  appearance  of  tlie  wt>rllij 
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ronct :  the  hair  that,  when  we  saw  him  last,  was 
grey,  might  now  he  called  white ;  and  the  red 
grizzly  locks  of  Ralph  were  growing  hoary  iti 
due  imitation  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
pkce  in  those  of  his  master*  The  old  gentle- 
nian''s  shoulders  were  rounding,  and  his  fine 
eye  looked  as  if  latterly  he  had  communed  only 
with  trouble.  He  held  a  letter  in  hh  hand, 
wbicli  he  perused  attentively^  ajid  u^xj^a  the 
grass  by  hia  side  lay  another  epigtle ;  both  were 
open,  and  both  bore  the  foreign  pobt-niark. 
Ralph,  who  never  suffered  the  familiarity  Mhieli 
his  patron  permitted,  to  engender  anyttiiog  ap- 
proaching to  disrespect,  sat,  or  rather  leaned 
against  the  stump  of  an  oak,  out  of  which 
he  had  just  i>oked  the  huge  larva?  of  a  goat* 
moth  :  the  poor  fellow^  continued  to  purifue  the 
habits  his  master  had  taught  him,  and  endea- 
voured with  simplicity  and  affection  to  engage 
Sir  Everard  in  the  pursuits  which  hml  almo&t 
ceased  to  afford  him  any  gratification.  It  hud 
not  escaped  the  observation  of  Ralph  that  a 
kingfisher,  fshy  bird  aft  it  i%  had  skimmed,  more 
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timn  once,  the  stream  before  them ;  And  j 
Luuster  took  no  more  notice  of  it  ihan  if 
been  a  wild  duck  or  a  wagtail. 

**  Hegeta  worse  and  worse,*'  thought] 
'*  Brano  ha&  no^ed  that  letter  od  th 
over  and  over,  jugt  as  if  he  waoted  iti 
Uinif  because  be  can't  ge^,  poor  brute ! 
ape  witliiD  drank  his  coffee  tliis  morning* 
he  never  knew  it.  Poor  dear  gendeman  T 
tioued  the  dmpletoDi  *^  I  fear  he  ^Wt 
hold  on  in  hb  right  mind.'"  ^ 

Tiiere  was  something  deeply  sad  in  ihifl 
ish  thus  mourning  over  the  loss  of  the  ^ 
of  the  wise:  but  Ralph's  ideai>  flowed  int4 
channel,  for  he  saw  the  little  maid  wj 
been  so  busy  on  the  bridge^  stealing 
his  master  with  a  huge  nosegay  of   the" 
she  had  gathered  to  please  her  landlord's  U 
The  child  was  the  niece  of  poor  Ci^^lt 
nardf  and  the  old  woman  by  the  sir 
her  mother.  The  child  was  pretty — woul 
been  worthy  the  pencil  of  an  artist  if 
had   not    been    closely    trimmed ;     for 
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JemmiDgs,  honest  fellow  !  promised  to  provide 
I  fat  dt^  iff  ag  Cicely  had  desired,  her  ciirk 
were  kept  cropped,  and  she  was  tatight  to 
love  plainness  better  than  show.  Notwithstand- 
ing  this,  the  soft  hair  wound  into  little  sutiny 
rings  on  her  pretty  head  :  and  Sir  Kverard, 
taking  her  nosegay,  made  her  more  happy  than 
tftt 'queen,  by  the  gift  of  a  large  rosy^heeked 
apple ;  his  sorrows  had  never  made  him  forget 
to  supply  himself  with  a  store  of  such  treats 
for  the  village  children,  who  knew  full  well,  by 
Ibe 'Appearance  of  his  pocket?*  as  he  passed  their 
^ooiHages,  when  they  had  been  refilled. 
*  **  Isn't  this  a  prime  worm,  your  honour  ?"  said 
Ralph,  anxious  to  rouse  him  from  the  reverie 
into  which  he  had  rHapsed  when  the  child  d^ 
parted. 

I"  Yes,  Ralph,'*  repH^  Sit   KTerafd,  with- 
out looking  at  it. 

**  But  your  honour  had  a  breeding-bcix  made 
a<pur|Nise  for  thojie  sort, — «if  oak,  your  honoti^r 
r0mcmhers, — and  Mistress  Rosy  said — " 
\i^*Whflt?   Ralph  r 
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V.<f  That  it  was  such  a  pity  to  waste  hi 
uak  on  such  ugly  tliiugs."^ 
Ill «  Poor,  deiur  Roealind  V* 

**  Ah  I  your  honour,  you  can't  think 
pleasure  I  have  in  trimming  her  myrtles 
geraniums,  and  such  things,  that  she  u 
to  Uke/' 

'*  Thank  you,  my  good  Ralph ;   she  w^ 
deed,  the  child  of  my  heart's  desire:  b| 
dreadful  to  think  that  in  this  last  battle^  i 
they  talk  80  much  about,  her  brother  and  'p 
young  master  may  have  been  opposed  h^ 
hand;*  ■ 

"  Anan,  sir,"  replied  Ralph,  "  I  cannot 
exactly  how  that  could  he^  and  they  auch 
friendi**' 

'♦^  That  ^8  because  you  do  not  understand 
rules  of  war,  Ralph/' 

"  I  saw  enough  of  war  when  I  was 
to  the  dogs,^'  said  the  poor  feDovr,  groir; 
he    alwaya   did,   pale,   when   those    su 
were  alluded  to;—**  but,  pray  sir,  talk  of  i 
or  anything  else  concerning  Mistres 
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:!.  **  But  you  do  not  understand  me  when  I  do 
tell  yoii,"^  replied  Sir  Everard,  who,  solitary  in 
his  greatness,  felt  more  and  more  the  want  of 
one  to  sliare  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  sorrows 
and — — alaR,  no  !  he  had  no  joys  to  share.  And 
still  he  clung  to  the  Pleasance,  as  a  departing 
spirit  dings  to  the  cottage  of  flay  where  it  had 
long  dwelt,  though  certain  of  exchanging  it 
for  a  better. 

^*  AUhou|;h  I  do  not  altogether  underi>tandr 
replied  Ralphs  **  yet  surely  I  know  you  are 
talking  about  her,  and  that  is  a  great  csom^ 
fort.  May  1  make  bold  to  ask  your  honour  if 
that  letter  is  from  her  ?'^ 

"  No,  Ralph ;  this  one  is  from  Father 
Frank,''  Ralph  dap|)ed  his  hands  joyfully,  for 
every  one  loved  the  priest ;  his  cheerfulness^  his 
kindliness,  his  benevolence,  had  endeared  him 
to  the  servants  as  well  as  the  superiors  of 
Sydney  Pleasance* 

•-**  He  talks  of  coming  back  to  us,  Ralph;  he 
likes  not  much  the  Continental  habits/^ 

'«Ah!  no  place  like  Old  England,"'  quoth 
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Ralph.    Sir  Eireraitl,  having  so  far  siiti 
anmitj,  re-read  again   to    himself  a 
of  the    kUer  which    Brano    had 
poor  beast  {  as  coming  from    an  did 
anoe. 

Father  Frank  wrote 

**  i  heard  that  here  there  was  a  very 
ful  Italian  lady,  who  impromsed  and  §u 
most  extraordinary  way;  and  who  is 
into  the  best  society^  although  liTing  inj 
«ji  equivocal  manner  with  a  French  noUdi 
some  say,  as  the  instructress  of  his  dauglitf 
others  say«  as  his  mistress:  ceriainlr^ 
mistreis  of  his  establishment.  Paris  ring^ 
acclamation  of  her  wit  and  beauty;  and  i 
whispered  that,  like  other  ambitious 
she  aitns  at  kingly  conquest.  I  was 
to  ftee  this  nonpareil^  and  the  other 
wish  was  gratified,  Do^ns  were 
round  her  carriage  as  she  was  abotit  to  ei9 
Louvre ;  I  placal  my^lf  next  to  the  dc 
judge  of  my  astonishment  when,  in  the 
and   feted    Italiaiv   1    recognised   h» 
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known  to  you  as  Margaret  Rayinand.  How  she 
has  attained  this  giddy  height.  Heaven  knows, 
not  I  i  She  was  always  desperately  ambitious." 
lajifidr  £verard  again  addressed  his  humble 
friend  and  dependant.  ^jOm 

'*  I  have  also  heard  from  one,  Ralph,*  to 
whom  your  fidelity  was  of  more  value  than  the 
wisdom  of  a  thousand  seers.  You  renieml*er 
the  Outlaw  ?^^ 

**  And  is  he  coining  too  ?""  inquired  the  grtt^ 
tified  Shadoir.  ^*  All  I  but  1  would  rather  see 
Midlress  Rosy.*^ 

*'  No ;  he  disappeared  from  among  us,"  h*tid 
Sir  Eterard,  s|)eaking  rather  his  own  feelings 
than  to  pcx>r  Ralph's  understanding-^'*  he  dis- 
appeared from  among  us»  like  a  thunder  cloud 
thai  overshadows  the  Und^  and  bur&tsinto  fear- 
ful ligluningf  which  dazxies  and  alarms  by  its 
wild  brightness ;  but  when  we  look  for  lis  pla«i; 
in  the  heavens,  il  is  no  more  seen.  Sulfenng  mod 
disgusted  by  former  laws,  disappointed  by  the 
INPeeaii  ones,  and  liopcless  for  tho  future,  he 
quitted  Koglaud  with  a  disgust  whtcti  he  did 
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it  is  characteristic  of  two  things — the  man's  kind- 
ness, aod  the  man's  character ;  kindness^  in  re- 
membering my  taste  for  collecting  whatever  was 
curious  in  nature  or  art, — and  character,  in  that 
the  gifts  are  worthy  of  such  a  giver.  The  packet 
that  brought  my  letter  to  Kngland  brought  a 
tomahawk,  a  scalping- knife,  and  the  full  dress 
of  an  Indian  warrior,  which  were  presented  to 
him  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Red-men,  to 
whom  he  fearlessly  made  his  way.  It  inu8t 
have  been  curious  to  see  him  sitting,  smoking 
the  calumet  of  peace  in  ^n  Indian  wig- warn, 
and  thinking  he  was  now  in  the  po,^se&$ion  of 
what  he  so  ardently  desired/' 

'*  And  he  said  nothing  of  Mistress  Rosy?* 

**  Of  her  l""  repeated  Sir  Everard ;  **  of  her  ! 
Oh,  yes,  he  wrote  of  her.  I  thought  you  meant 
!iad  he  seen  her.'" 

*'  Ah  !  no,  it  isn't  in  such  foreign  parts  one 
would  meet  with  the  like  of  ^li^itreas  Rosy,** 

'*  No,  Ralph,  no ;  you  are  right,''  mused 
the  old  man.     *'  Not  in  foreign  partis  ind«ed| 
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wonld  such  a  rose  bud  and  bloeaam; 
but  roses  fade,  and  die,  and  wither; 
blij^ht,  mme  by  canVer,  same  by  time  !t 

Sir  Everard   wa&    interrupted    by  ( 
placing  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  his 
his  own  lip. 

*'  What  is  it?"^  inquired  the  old  gem 

'*  Look  at  the  deer,  your  honour." 

"The  deer i     Well?" 

'^See  how  they  sniff,  and   spring 
cover:*/" 
^**  Well,  good  Ralph  r 

•*  And  the  kids,  mastert  are  aftc 
into  the  brake/' 

"  Very  likely,  Ralph ;   but  what   ojt^ 
retitmed  Sir  Everard,  who  was  iU  u 
be  interrupted. 

h."  Master  i  master  T  ejaculated  Ralph 
breaking  my  poor  heart  to  watch  you 
heed  nothing,  you  see  nothing,  you 
thing ;    nothing    pleases   you :     the    Itl 
dying  in  the  sun,  the  kingfidier  dying  al 
at  your  feet,  the  dragon*flies    re^ 
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meshes  of  your   taking-net,    and    the  cuckoo 
shows  its  biU  in  the  tree  over  your  head ;  yet 
f  you  heed  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  com- 
mon things.     Oh !  dear  master,  what  is  come 
over  you  ?** 
^       **  Loneliness,    Ralph,"'   replied  Sir  Everard. 
"  **  I  talked  of  and  I  felt  the  beauty  and  tlic  per- 
fection of  nature  when  1  had  some  one  to  share 
in  my  pursuits,  to  be  interested  in  what  I  did, 
■  or  even  to  dii^pute  my  opinions ;  but  now  1  am 
a  lone  and  desolate  old  man,  who  will  soon  reel 
beside  the  long  sleepers  of  my  ancient   race. 
^  Yoti  do  not  understand  me,  Ralph.'^ 
H      **  Yet  1  feel    sorry,  because  you  are  sorryi 
H  jour  honour,  and  because  of  Mistress  Rosy/" 
^■u^*  Iff  only  knew  her  fate  f — but  when  I  last 
heard  from  her,  she  was  watching  a  dying  bro* 
ther,  io  a  town  undergoing  all  the  horrors  of 
a  clow  siege :   and  Basil,   who  loved   her  as 
^  hwown  fcnil,  was  one  of  the  bcfiiegers.     flreai 
H  God  protect  her  !  '* 

H      **  When  your  honour  was  reading  the  Bible 
H  to  us  fer? ants  last  Sunday  night,  you  read  som* 
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tiling  about  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  * 
the  lambs  in  his  bosom/''  said  Ralph;' 
feeds  sparrows,  and  carries  lambs  in  hii 
he  woii*t  desert  Jlistress  Rasy,"*^ 

The  simple  but   beautiful   idea   had, 
passed   the  lips  of  the   half-natural^ 
shout,  distant,  but  loud  enoiigh   to 
welkin  ringt  burst  upon  their  ears.    Sir  ] 
Htartcd* 

"There's  a  multitude,    I  am    sure, 
along  the  main-road  leading  to  Sydnej 
sance;  and  the  deer  and  the  roes  Icnei 
there  *8  not  one  on  the  fallow  bow," 

*•  Hark  r  exclaimed  Sir  Eirerard,  *\ 
restersj"  horns  I  how  loud  and  cheerily  tfc 
Another    shout  ! — Ralph,     lialph, 
Brano  !'^  continued  the  old  man,  almost  ] 
for  breath»  and  clinging  to  a  tree  for 
^*  look  at  the  dog  t  his  ears  are  erect,  ad 
there,  blind  as  he  is,  he  has  dashed  thr 
covert*     Ralph,  I  cannot  niovei  niy  limhs^ 
blc  so;   but  now  1  hear  the  sound  of  i 
wheels!  Another  shout !  another  bugle  i 
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Go,  good  Ra1pl]»  go,  and  bring  me  word.  If 
it  should  be — it  cannot,  and  yet  it  may ;  yes* 
it  may  be — my  son  f 

"  Or  Mistress  Rosy,"  shouted  the  simpleton, 
darting  after  the  noble  old  hoimd,  who  pos- 
sessed full  as  much  sagacity  as  his  follower. 
I'bere  was  a  pause ;  the  kingfisher  had  disap- 
peared— there  was  neither  deer,  nor  roe,  nor 
kid,  nor  forest-horse  within  Sir  Evcrard's  ken ; 
the  very  bird«,  startled  by  the  unusual  tumult, 
had  fled  he  knew  not  where,  and  he  remained 
alone. 

There  was  a  greater  shout, — and  then  the  old 
man  knew  but  little,  for  Basil  pressed  him  tci 
his  heart, 

'*  And  you  are  well,  my  boy,  aod  safe?  re- 
turned once  more  to  save  me  from,  or  laj'  nxfi 
in,  the  grave  ?  And  you  have  reaped  great  glory ; 
and  the  people,  the  villagers  and  foresters,  all 
welcomed  you  ?  I  am  thaiikfuli  very  thankful 
to  Ood.  But,  Basil,  know  you  aught  of  Major 
Kaytnond^s  sister?"^ 

Basil  turned  away  bis  head,  and  for  the  first 
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time  Sir  Everard   Sydney   percdi 
st»n  was  in  deep  mourning. 

^*  Major  Raymond,  sir,  is  dead,^  he^ 
in  a  voice  hoarse  mlh  emotion. 

**  Poor   fellow,   brave  fellow^   fine  fij 
poor  Cuthbert  r  repeated  the  old  gent 
^^  but    his  sister,  Basil,   bis   lister  ?- 
why  do  you  a\^ert  your  face,  why  ? 
mercies  !    what   is   this  ?  —  Is   she   tc 
—  Basil,  —  Basil,  —  have    pity    on 
father  !^ 

*'  My  dear  uncle  !  hy  father  !  I 
exclaimed  a  voice  whose  tones  the  vc 
loved,  —  and  the  chosen  daughter  of 
rard's  heart  lay  upon  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


'*'    He  who  bath  oeTer  waiVd  with  tniserie, 
Not  ever  tugged  wiih  fortuive  and  distress i 
Uath  had  ti 'occasion  nor  no  siren^th  to  trie 
The  itrength  and  forces  of  his  worthinesse : 
Thote  parts  of  judgment  which  felicrtie 
Keeps  as  conceard^  afTltcdon  must  evpresse. 

OAivin^ 

"  What  more  ? — but  little*  The  moment  peo- 
ple are  taken  out  of  trouble*  and  become  what 
called  '*  comfortably  settled  in  the  worlds" 
ihey  are  no  longer  interesting — at  least  in 
;iks.  Who  can  doubt  that  Ralph  was  more 
[)Uy  tn  bis  demonstrations  of  joy  than  BranoP 
Vho  i*  there  that  cannot  imagine  the  happiness 
Sir  Everard,  and  the  delight  he  took  in  fu- 
lure  years  in  initiating  a  parcel  of  Uttle  grand* 
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children  inta  the  mysteries  of  natura 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  affectionate 
getic  character  of  Rosalind,    for  at 
fihe  was  rc-baptized,  and  came  to  Syc 

saiice  as  the  true  Rosalind  Sydney  I | 

say,  can  doubt  but  that  such  a  woman  n 
would  be,  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  gen, 
at  least  of  her  acquaintance,  considered 
lion  times  too  good  for  her  caro  sposa 
she  secured  his  happiness  and  her  oj 
lieving  him  to  be  all  too  good  for  her;] 
the  simple  but  sure  plan  of  thinking 
not  but  be  happy,  she  continued 
Sometimes  her  brow  would  cloud,  and  tt 
quiver;  —  and  when  her  kind  husbau 
their  eldest  boy  Cuthbert,  she 
and  bitterly  over  his  cradle,  and  th<a 
the  death-bed,  and  of  the  funeral  di 
the  volleys  that  were  fired  over  Her 
grave;  but  then  she  called  to  inind* 
vent  blessing  he  pronounced  upon  hi 
placing  her  under  the  proicction  of  his  j 
opponent  but,  his  private  and  belo^ 
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B  who  had  evinced  iiot  only  bravery  but  steadi- 
B  npss»  that  ensured  him,  in  after  jears^  a  distin- 

gilislied  po^t  ill  tlie  senate  as  well  as  the  army 

of  his  country, 

r^,^^ld^y  were  the  invitations  and  entreaties 
they  sent  to  the  Outlaw  to  return  to  Eng- 
land,—  but  in  vain;  at  last,  their  letters 
remained  unanswered ;  and  Jemmings,  honest 
Simdy,  who  trained  up  Cicely's  niece  accord- 

Iing  to  the  most  approved  system  of  education 
in  those  days,  heard  from  a  cousin  in  America, 
that  a  European,  who  was  much  venerated  by 
one  of  the  most  inder>endcnt,  but  most  daring 
af  the  Ked  people,  had  died  amongst  them, 
s^d  that  his  remains  had  been  as  much  ho- 
lioured  as  if  he  had  tdmself  been  born  a  chief- 

I^ain  of  their  tribe. 
All  Rosalinda's  entreaties  could  not  prevail 
on  Alice  Murrough  to  return  to  England. — 
"  No, — she  would  rather  not  face  the  counthry 
lignio ;  —  it  would  give  her  enough  to  do»  to 
m^e  her  soul  and  look  after  Master  Cuth- 
l^ert's  grave ;  he  was  the  last  of  his  name.'' 
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Basil  and  Rosalind  were  asdsted  bi 
the  Third  in  tracing  out  the  fate  of 
and  extraordinary  man  who  loved  hi 
far  better  than  he  loved  himself;  and 
certained,  after  much  research,  that' 
last  days  were  spent  amongst  the  Redi 
indeed  the  Oitlaw  of  thr  Nkw 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER, 

WHICH   MAY    BE    RBAD  OR   PASSED   OVER* 

The  will  sbee  robbeth  from  the  wit, 

The  sense  from  Reason's  lore; 
Sbee  is  detiglitrull  in  the  ryude, 

Corrupted  in  the  core. 

Her  sleep  in  simie  doth  end  in  Wftth, 

Remone  rings  her  awmke ; 

Death  calb  her  up,  Stiaine  drives  her  out. 

Despairs  her  upshot  makei 

Southwell. 

The  tale  of  "The  Outlaw"  wended:  it  ha» 
been  written  to  little  purpose  if  it  lias  not 
carried  with  it  a  moral  even  to  the  end  —  that 
violent  changes  do  not  always  produce  ad- 
vantage or  contentment.  A  woman's  politics 
are  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head*     She 
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is  satisfied  to  leave  mail  to  reason^  whi 
asf^erts  her  supremacy  over  the  world  of /i 
ing ;  but  even  her  Umited  sphere  of  ofaM 
tion  satisfies  her,  that  the  man  vrho  rmi 
destroys  a  structure  which  it  has  taken 
turies  tp  erect,  will  be  deceived  if  lie  ir 
he  can  rebuild  a  more  glorious  pUe 
few  short  years* 

j^^   In  our  world  nothing  is   immutabk 
^  jtbings  change :  first   the  seed,   then  the 
|heu  the  sapling,  then  the  tree — the  treej 
,  jroutb,  middle  age,  decay,  and  death  I 

We   cannot  convert  the  seed  into  the.l 
without  the  interposition  of  time, — time^J 
mellows  and  unmasks; — so  is   it    with 
nature.     How  beautifially   illustrative 
great  principle  is  the  text,    '*  When    l^ 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,   I  spake 
child;  but  now  /  am  btcome  a  metu 
away  childish  things*^    A  single   phi 
presses  the  transition,    and    expresses  at 
same  time  its  gradual  progress—*'  Wj 
imcame  a  man  I''     O  that  those 
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ftda  alidw      «  who  role  ai&its  of  Male." 
wduld   take  warning  by   the  ruin    and  deso* 
tation  that  natural  earthquakes  produce ! 
^H  To  the  after-career  of  one  person  connected 

H  with  the  events  I  have  recorded,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  desiring  to  direct  especial  notice,  in- 
asmuch as  the  main  object  of  my  story  has  been 
to  explain  and  illustrate  the  warning  of  '*  the 
Wise  king,**  that  "  evil  pursueth  sinners/"  and 
that  the  "  curse  causeless  doth  not  conic  f '  that 
women,  more  especially,  can  never  pass  over 
the  boundaries  of  virtue  without  having  to 
endure  a  fearful  punishment* 
I  **^' Father  Fnmk  was  right  in  supposing  that 
^l^had  seen  in  Paris  her  whom  we  have  known 
li*  Margaret  Raymond.  Her  beauty  had  at- 
tracted, and  her  acquirements  secured,  ad* 
mirers.  She  used  thera  as  the  steppiog-stonc* 
to  her  ambition*  No  moral  or  reKgious  scru- 
ples stood  in  the  way  of  her  aggrandizement ; 
nor  did  she  even  "care  to  love**  those  whose 
feelings  she  sacrificed,  but  rather  exulted  when 
an  opportunity  occurrecl  of  making  men  suflbr 
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what  she  herself  had  undergone*  Her  gl 
lovelinesft  soon  made  the  principal  statesn 
t" ranee  her  slave ;  and  she  affected  a  senUm 
towards  the  exiled  family  of  England,  wh 
gave  her  a  reputation  for  a  whole  cata 
French  virtues. 

A  title  was  added  to  her  attractiooa!' 
Countess  de  Vraimont  became  the  " 
sure  of  wondering  eyes;'*  and  there  ai^ 
people  in  the  world  (when  it  is  the  fashic 
who  understand  how  a  woman  ought  to  lie  w^ 
shipped  like  the  French.  They  make  ap^ 
of  admiration  for  the  time  being.  V 

Father   Frank   had  hardly    despatched  i 
letter  we  have  mentioned  to  his  old  frieii 
Everard  Sydney,  when  he  was  eummon 
attend    the  "beautiful  Italian,^  whom   b^ 
seen  when  she  was  about  to  enter  the 
Curiosity,     and     perhaps    a     better     ml 

r 

urged  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  i 
ushered  into  one  of  the  moat  magtiificeiit  ■ 
tels^'  in  the  most  distinguished  quarter  of  Ym 
He  bad  hardly  passed  the   portal. 
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recognised  an  air  of  superior  comfort  mingletl 
with  the  most  costly  and  profuse  magnificence, 
The  outer  hall,  paved  with  and  supported  by 
(^lorinthian  columns  of  black  marble,  had  a 
sombre  but  most  magnificent  effect :  the  at- 
tendants in  this  vestibule  were  clad  in  a  pe* 
culiarly  rich  livery  of  scarlet  and  gold ;  and 
the  porter  was  a  gigantic  curly- headed  negro, 
whose  tunic  fell  in  loose  folds  to  his  knee ;  his 
throat,  arms,  anklest  and  wrists  were  encircled 
by  golden  bracelets  clasped  by  the  finest  pearl ; 
and  his  ear-rings,  set  thickly  with  the  same 
costly  gems,  fell  upon  his  bosom, 

^Passing  slowly  through  this  splendid  entrance, 
a  rich  curtain  opposite  the  door  divided  as  if 
by  magic,  and  the  simple>minded  priest  was 
ushered  into  the  second  hall.  This  presented 
the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  first*  T  t 
was  composed  of  the  whitest  and  purest  Parian 
mariile:  four  Ionic  pillars  supported  a  dome, 
from  which  descended  an  alabaster  lamp, 
who^  perfumed  light  shed  its  soft  and  delicate 
n¥t  upon  (our  beautiful  girls,  clressed  after  tm? 

9&  avA  w     cu&i  < 
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stiatis,  and  ajewelbd 
which  fth«4kd^i 
ml  <PMcriiiig»  thiir  gractfful  lbnn«. 
Fmikcr  FtMk  ciiliff«d,  Mch  wm  seated 
ll»  pOlirs:  two  were 
the  liHe,  strtim  of  most  bewitchi 
loAfx  A«  other  two  were  arranging 
§epmtg%  which  they  plaeed  upon  br 
pods  t  md  19  the  servanls  in  soirlet  pMsed 
beTciid  the  €iiftaifi»  the  floweivDyiiipha  «o 
hin  to  follow  them  to  the  oeiKt  apaftHM 
which  was  tolallj  diAraot  in  its  utraii 
from  thoeehehad  before  teen*  It  waji  a  1 
drcttlar  aiite-roooi ;  ihr  wallii  covered  b| 
coloured  silk,  looped  at  intenrals  with! 
▼er  lilies^  soasi  to  fetiu  a  draper^  of  tfal 
graceful  kind.  Ottotnaiia  of  ilia  nuiie 
supported  on  stiver  feci,  aod  corded  and  t 
with  salver  bullion,  werf  placed  near  thei 
and  two  pages  were  filling  a  vaae^ 
upon  a  table  of  frosted  silver  in  the  i 
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I  such  exquisite  perfume,  that  the  good  Padr^, 
feared  it  would  Gteal  away  his  senses,  | 

The  flower-girls  withdrew,  and  one  of  the 
boys,  whose  yellow  clustering  hair  curled  to  his 
girdle*  piloted  the  bewildered  priest  along    a 

I  passage  covered  with  the  richest  carpeting,  into 
a  room  glittering  with  gay  company.  Some 
were  playing  games  of  hazard,  others  were  talk- 
ing. There  were  lights  and  music ;  and  if  Father 
Frank  bad  been  perplexed  during  his  progress, 

I  he  was  now  so  thoroughly  astonished,  that  he 
attempted  to  turn  back. 
riUbe  page  prevented  him. 
'*•  These,  sir,^  he  said,  bowing  at  the  same 
time  with  profound   re&pect»   "  are  only  the 
oteipany  who  wait  until  it  is  madame*B  plcMuiure 
toreceiTo  tbeBi»  —  poets,  paintcra,  musicians, 
B  a  few   of   the  followerB  of   the  English  kiog 
(Jamea  was  still  so  called  m  Paris)^aU  an:x! 

ciui  to  be  honoured  with  m.i^^ '^  T^atfonag*., 

madame^s  notice;  but  she*  >i  i^  noni?  till 

I  «he  haa  seen  you/' 
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The    priest  followed   his    politi 

through  the  sjilendid  circle  as  best  he  mig 

and  be  was  hardly  conscious  of  where  he  re; 

bad  arrived^  until  the  bright  and  eagle 

'*lhe  Circe  flashed  upon  him. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  with  the  digrdf 
queen.     Her  attire,  splendid  as  it  was, 
little  to  the  richness  of  her  beauty  :  her^ 
r<il)e  was  compressed  by  a  girdle  of  diac 
and  was  fashioned  after  the  antique  tiic 
the  ladies  of  old  Rome.     Both  remained 
although  she  extended  her  hand   to   the 
priest,  he  only  bowed  an  acknowledgment 
the  courtesy. 

"  Father  Frank,  have  you   forgotten 
she  exclaiiUed,  with  a  burst  of  natuml 
Vhich  astonished  her  when  she  remetnl 
and  the  priest  was  gone. 

^*  I  tnight  have  been  excused  if  I  had  dc 
^j"  he  replied  mournfully;  "for  thi$ 
dbur,  I  should  imagine,  has  made  yoo 
yourself." 


a 


^  No,  no,''  she  replied  proudly ;  <'  Doei 
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me  forget  myself*  Neither  diamonds,  nor  gold, 
DOr  worshippers,  nor  slaves,  can  thus  mislead 
me ;  —  not  even  the  proud  consciousness  that 
tft  myself  I  owe  what  now  I  ara  r  ,| 

Father  Frank  was  a  man  of  few  words  and 
few  ideas;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  simple  is 
often  a  stumblJng-block  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise;  be  interrupted  the  countess  by  the 
unstudied  question, 

'•  And  what  is  that  ?" 

She  cast  upon  him  a  withering  look  of  con- 
tempt)  which  he  little  heeded,  but  waited  pa- 
tiently her  reply. 

**  What  is  that  r  she  repeated  at  last,  her 
eye  kindling  into  fierceness.  '*  Mistress  of  all 
you  have  seen  here.  You  have  not  lived  of  lat<^ 
in  this  great  city  without  hearing  of  the  wild 
Italian  who  leads  all  captive  ?  the  songslrens — 
the  poetess'-the  oracle — the  modem  Sapplio — 
the  worshipped  of  princes?  Old  man,  (  will 
tell  you  a  secret — the  directress  of  cabinet  and 
camp  l^ 

^(^^Father  Frank  shook  his  head*     *^  And  are 
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you  happy »   ladyP  is  your  heart  at 
your  conscience  quiet  ?'"' 

**  Happy !    I    have    the    power    of 
hundreds  so.     My    heart    at    case^  sakl^ 
HeartSi  my  good  Padr<i,  are  the  toys 
hood  I  —  And  fxwscieooe  I     What    &iji 
commit  that  his  etninenee  the  cardinal^  who  \ 
he  here  anon»  would  not  charitablj  remit  ?" 

She  said  this  mth  an  air  of  ga]€ty  v 
dently    constrained,    that  the  only  aiiav 
Father  Frank,  was   to  look  on   her 
After  a  Utile  time  he  spoke. 

."Lady,  I  am  not  without  a  hope  of 
Kr  Everord  Sydney,    perhaps  soon, 
convey  any  message  ?  is  there  any  act 
trition  to  record  ?     I  am  so  at   a  Iobb  to^ 
why  you  sent  for  me  !^ 

"  Have  you  no  ambition^  good   prie 
desire  of  aggrandizcmLnt  P     I  haTe  pow 
would  serve  you."*" 

Father  Frank  looked  at  her  attentivdi 
replied) 

'*  You   have   never  done  good    without 
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motive.  What  is  that  which  stirs  you  now? 
Is  it  that  the  people  at  Sydney  Pleaaance 
and  at  Whitehall — that  Basil  Sydney — may 
learn '' 

**  Fool !"  said  she  hitterly,  **  do  not  cast 
the  jewel  from  you  :  you  have  been  a  priest 
too  long  not  to  love  power.^^ 

^<  I  have  been  a  priest  too  long  not  to  fear 
6od,"  replied  the  old  man  fervently ;  **  and  I 
would  ask  once  more  what  act  of  contrition 
you  would  have  me  convey  to  Sir  Everard 
Sydney  ?^^ 

**  Fool!  fooir  aho  again  murmured  to  her- 
self; and  then  looking  proudly  up»  she  said 
aloud, 

*^  Tell  him,  so  that  all  may  hear,  that 
the  discarded  one  has  become  tlie  ruler  of  her 
own  destiny — beloved  !  worshipped  !  crowned 
by  her  devoted  followers !  And  if  she»  the 
puling,  milk-faced  woman  lives,  lell  her — Biit 
no  I  tell  her  nothing  from  me,  except  what  you 
have  seen  of  the  fair  state  which  I  iohtfitf-' 
from  H^ulfr    She  drew  h^rsrif  up  on  her 
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gorgeodd  Hieit,   aiid  looked   down  on 
confessor*  »j 

^  I  will  tell  her  nothing,"-  replied  the  mI 
sighing  in  hi«  own  mind  to  think  how  v^ 
improbable  it  was  that  he  should  everfl 
meet  bis  old  favourite, — "  I  will  tell  h<r  1 
thing  of  the  kind.  Her  gentle  nature  is  t 
prone  to  pity,  and  she  would  mourn  in 
doth  if  she  saw  you  thus— a  gilded  harlo 
gilded  cage!  Go;  do  ye  penance  ;  Ihf 
your  trappings;  fast  and  pray  f  Oh, 
once  in  rin,  you  flounder  on  to  your  destn 
but  a  time  muH  cotne  -^  and  a  dread  ecei 
Do  penance ;  purge  ye  of  your  wicked  nesa^i 
sent  for  me  that  I  might  trumpet  forcii' 
praise  in  England.  You  knew  not  the 
priest;  or  fancied,  becauseof  the  laxity  of  j 
own  faith,  that  of  others  was  like  unto  yc 
had  hoped  to  see  you  penitent^  not 
in  iniquity*  Do  penance,  fast,  and 
and  give  thy  brayery  to  feed  the  poor  !** 

The  Circe  stamped  with  her  foot,  und 
her  silver  bell,  astonished  at  the  vebc 
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one  80  mild  and  gentle,  &Bd  foiled  in  the  bop<? 
that  he  would  have  yielded  to  her  projects* 
The  page  entered,  and  without  a  word  at  part- 
ing the  priest  quitted  her  apartment.  Oh,  how 
diflicuU  is  the  fulfilment  of  ambitious  hopes! 
The  proud  woman  was  as  much  mortified  at 
failing  to  impress  the  simple-mindeil  Padr^ 
wilh  the  belief  that  she  was  all-powerful  and 
all-happy,  as  if  she  had  lost  a  diadem.  She 
missed  the  single  drop  from  the  gilded  cup, 
and  then  cast  the  cup  from  her  as  worthless. 

Not  many  months  had  elapsed,  however, 
before  Father  Frank  received  at  night  a  second 
summons  from  the  ambitious  countess.  He 
had  seen  her  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  a 
Httle  time  previously,  and  it  had  occurred  to 
hhn,  as  she  paced  past  in  her  gorgeous  carriage* 
that  her  splendid  beauty  was  on  the  wane. 
She  looked  harassed  and  anxious*  She  was 
dre«9ed  with  even  more  care  than  usual,  and 
had  a  greater  number  of  attendants.  But"« 
new  singer  had  been  lately  talked  of,— The 
Quten  had  sprained  her  ankle,  and  the  splendid 
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csouDtess  had  given  mortal  offence  lo  d 
party,  because  she  had  not  tlioughl 
amongst  her  affecUtions,  to  affect  a  limp,  wta 
was  introduced  in  compliment  to  her  ixi|fl 
Whispers  had  been  circulat€?d  as  to  b<r  • 
bition^  extravagance,  and  caprice;  and  b 
for  tHe  Cardinars  devotion,  her  coodi^ 
other  points  would  have  been  d«?clared  ^ 
virtuous  Parisians  as  **  too  bad.^' 

Oh,  who  would  care  for  the  popularit 
chased  by  gold,  or  any  of  its   toya  1 

When  Father  Frank  was  commaaded, 
than  solicited}  to  attend  the  summoua 
so  fair  and  frail^  he  almost  hesitated  as 
course  he  should  adopt;  but  hia  decisis 
soon   made,  and    drawing    lih   hood 
shaven  crown,  he  proceeded  to  the  portal 
stately  mansion. 

The   gate   was    unfastened     by    the 
and    his  costly  tiring    rcmiUDed    uncba 
but  the  other  liveried  menials   did   not 
as  before,  and  there  was  a  character  of  < 
and  confusion   in    the  count^naoMfr  i 
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m  few  he  met.  The  lamps  were  unlit ;  the  fur- 
oiture  unarranged ;  the  room  in  which  Father 
Frank  had  beheld  so  brilliant  an  assembly,  de- 
scnato  ! — A  weeping  girl  {the  only  one  the  good 

K  priest  saw  of  all  her  attendants  with  moistened 
eyes)    conducted   him   to  the   lady'^s  sleeping- 
chamber. 
Tberej  upon  a  satin  coverlet,  lay  the  ambi- 

f  tious  woman,  struggling  with  death.  Theghast* 
ly  expression  of  her  features  was  rendered  more 

H  apparent  by  the  brightness  of  the  glowing  silk 
which  canopied  her  bed,  and  her  raven  hair 
fell  unl)ound  and  heavily  like  a  sable  shroud 
over  her  shoulders. 

I  **  You  would  not  tell  of  the  glory  of  my 
prosperity  ;  will  you  record  the  wretched- 
ne«s  of   my    death  ?"*    she    taid,    as   he   ap- 

■  proached  her  couch  with  a  benediction.  **  1 
sent  for  you,  still  in  the  fuhiess  of  my  pride, 
to  sliow  you  how  a  woman  could  die-  At  fim, 
I  braced  it  nobly, — did  I  not,  girl  f    But  now 

y    'jiOW|  death — death  is  strongest." 

^The  prital,  bewildered  as  he  wasy  uttered 
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wilh  crime  and  habit  and  remenibrance.  She 
talked  of  the  forest^  of  Cuthbert,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  her  great  agony,  burst  into  tears  when 
fneotioniDg  Basirs  name :  they  were  the  re- 
cords of  a  love  which,  without  her  knowledge, 
mingled  with  her  life*  It  was  piteous  to  sa^ 
the  fearful  wreck  of  beauty*  talent  —  all  that 
we  conbider  great  and  glorious  in  hunian  na-» 
Dature. 

It  WAS  the  physicians^  opinion  that  a  hunch 
of  flowers  given  her  at  a  masked-ball  had 
been  poisoned  ^ — at  least  so  they  said;  but 
tt  was  evident  how  little  she  was  I'egrettedj 
how  few  thought  of  the  once  worshipped 
queen  of  love  and  beauty t  Six  mouths  be- 
fore^  and  if  her  finger  had  but  ache<l,  what 
troops  of  sycophants  would  have  crowded  tq 
ber  door ! 

The  stranger  priests,  finding  her  unmaaage^ 
able,  sprinkled  the  floor  with  holy  water 
and  withdrew*  The  physicians  followed  ;  but 
oott  indeedt  until  idl  hope  was  gone.  Still 
flbe  struggled  on   wltli  death*  uttering  every 
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fer  death  was  wondered  over  for  three  long 
cnys.  The  men  shrugged  their  shoulders,  the 
woraien  sighed  and  hid  their  faces  with  their 
fans  !  She  was  refusetl  Christian  burial,  not 
having  partaken  of  the  rites  of  the  church  ^ 
and  in  three  days  more  she  was  forgotten  f 
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